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Article & source 

Author 

US ONLY HAS NO BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 
(Washington Times) 

Letter to the editor 
from Thomas J. Welch 

1 H E M I L AL W IK F ARE ( S ‘crategic Di ges t ) 

Unattributed 

HOUSE VOTES TO SHUT OFF NERVE GAS 
(Memphis Commercial Appeal) 

James W, Brosnan 

MORE THAN A BAND-AID CAMPAIGN NEEDED 
(Defense Science 2003+) 

Albert L. Weeks 

’ SUPERGERM ■ WARFARE (Norfolk Vir K ini«n 
Pilot) 

John Aloysius Farrell 

SOVIETS SAID TO BE MAKING TOXINS TO 
PENETRATE MASKS (Army Times) 

Leonard Famiglietti 

US- SOVIET PACT ON CHEMICAL ARMS 
SAID TO BE NEAR (New York Times) 

Leslie H, Gelb 
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lethal stockpile ages m Ky 



_ Ky. — Except for the barbed- 
wire that surrounds it, the Army's 

LexiapoiBhe Grass Depot, from most van* 
tip points, is indistmgmshable from the rest 
of this region's rolling farm land. 

A portico of its 15,000 acres is used for 
*■*! cattle and grassy meadows are 
that can be seen from the roads 


that 

store: scene is deceptive, though 
he denotes reaches, in earth 


The 


ie pastoral 
deeper mtc 


covered, steel-reiiiforced concrete igloos, is a 
stockpile of lethal chemical weapons. What to 


do With those 7W00. aging M -55 nerve-gas 
60 r£r h „ the'Srmy in a quandary. 

r< The oteolete rockets, buried 1.6 miles in- 
S1 J the depot’s northern fence are out of 
sehtbutfoVan increasing num ber ofpeopte 
iivp nearby they are rarely out o> m. nd. 
tw te b«iuse the rockets make Madison 
Co’SfillSJd south of Lexington neer 

SKtucky £ 

its thoroughbreds and show animals po- 

SoSlIy the most dangerous Amy stockpile 

in the country. continued 

NEXT *** 

year, called the stockpile of 20-year-old rock- 
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MS FUNDING HARMS SUMMIT ACCORD 


LD040I45 Moscow TASS in English 2058 GMT 3 Dec 85 

[ Chenical Weapons Must be Banned" — TASS headline] 

Moscow December 3 TASS — TASS commentator Vadim Biryukov writes: 

news P a P er PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER reported that the U.S. Congress is considering 
a e u vis aging the appropriation of nearly 1,100 million dollars in the 1986 finan- 

c^a ye^r to the programme of modernization of chemical arms. The Pentagon intends to 
spen those funds on research and development of new highly toxic chemicals for war- 
eads, manufacture of vaccines and antidotes, censors, protective clothing, shelters 

Thf Pentagon IT™ aa " e % iinmitatin g 1 combat situations with the use of chemical weapons. 

and 200-kLg™ bo^ SSVSf.S*"* '* Pr ° dUCtl ° n ° f 155 “ shalla 

chemical arms and is not going to give them up. Meanwhile the ih nr f r ? US tyP6S ° f 
statement on the results of the Geneva summit meeting says- "Tn «-v, oviet “ u * s - 
sing security problems, the two sides reaffirmed tha? they ' are ^ COnte f of discus - 

and complete prohibition of chemical weapons and the destruction nf T & general 
of such weapons. They agreed to accelerate efforts m T f existin 8 stockpiles 

frable international convention on this ratter." nclude an effective and veri- 

Tne historic significance of the Geneva meeting i B v . 

significance will be manifested in concrete deeds and^r^ 0 / 11, but its lo ng-term 

sides to act on the basis of the joint statement adootfd th ® readi ness of the 

to pass on from words to deeds and to t a i, 0 ' ^. ad0 P te d in Geneva. Tho , 

stockpiles of chemical anna. But certaS c?"?' 1 " 1 » Prohibit*? 1 ^ 

Ptesaure on the Mericau legislators ^ t0 are «u^„e e ro r h y t 

production of new types of toxic warfare agents. ap P ro Ptiation of fu„ ds 

Trying to convince the U.S. Congress thar 

the USA become "obsolete" or are "insuffi C ient" t0 ^ PileS ° f ch emical arm., ^ 

ofits tS ’ the U - S * military t a exia ting in 
. The li ] y' dustrial complex 


4m . IT w ur are "insuff 

is above all concerned over its profits 'TkT * tne U>S - existln 8 i 

cumstance that the U.S. tax payers wili'h lh mono P° sts lit, . ' ' ; idus ' :r ial comple: 

^v^ 9e ^ ls contaln at least 150,000 ton^ 6 r° produce more toxi^^ ab ° Ut the clr ^ 

to kill all the population of the earth sevo°V° Xlc a e e *ts, the^ a86ntS While the 
— ral ti mes over. ^ount which is enough 
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ets “■ ticking time bomb — a threat both to 
the military base and to the populous commu- 
nities near it. But few local residents knew 
the danger ex ited unt about two years ago. 

"There had been no major accidents and so 
people didn’t worry,” said Clifford Kerby, 
who is mayor of Berea, a town about six miles 
south of the depot. ‘Most people didn’t even 
know what was stored over there.’’ 

That changed with the release of a scien- 
tific study that called the rockets, wnich 
contain two forms of nerve gas, BG and VX, 
the most dangerous items in the nation’s 
supply of aging chemical weapons. Soon after 
that, the Army proposed building a 
$42 million incinerator at the depot 
ro destroy the weapons by burning 
them. That idea brought strong oppo 
sition from residents, and the con- 
cern has risen steadily since then. 

If an incinerator is built here, said 
Kerby, who chairs a task force ap- 
pointed by Hopkins to study the 
problem, he wants it dismantled af- 
ter the 70,000 rockets are destroyed. 

That way there would be no chance 
of chemical weapons from other 
parts of the country being trucked 
here for disposal, said Kerby. 

"We don’t want to becpme a toxic 
waste dump,” he said. 

But another group. Concerned Citi- 
zens of Madison County, doesn’t 
want the incinerator built at all. 

"We’ve got 17,000 students, in col- 
lege through kindergarten, within 
three or four miles of where the 
material is being stored and of 
where the incinerator would be," 
said Kathy Flood, a member of the 
group. 

ler group argues that the inciner- 
ation process is too new and un- 
proven to be used in a heavily popu- 
lated area. 

A bill passed by both houses of 
Congress last month, and now before 
a conference cornu ittee to resolve 
differences, authorized production 
of a new generation of chemical 
weapons, so-called binary weapons 
bat the Army says may be more 
safely stored and handled. They con- 
tain two chemicals, neither of which 
is lethal until the shell explodes and 
the chemicals mix to form a deadly 
gas. 

The legislation also requires that 
the old weapons — which include 
4 00 0fln _n«*ryp gas rockets stored in 
location s in the United States 
and other types of chemical weapons 
in three o ther U.S. locations — be 
destroyed by 1994. 

For the people of Madison County 
who wanted to be rid of their nerve 
gas stockpile, the bill was hardly the 
end of their troubles. 


The Army has until July to repon 

«r CO ?i? rcS3 on P° sslble ways toT 

w f»Ppns. So far. the options 
appear limited r 

™ e ° ne favored by Madison Coun- 

the S «™P * for 

, t0 ** tr “^ported to an 
Army Incinerator in Tooele Utah or 

to a new incinerator toBeTfinn' in 
another part of the country. But that 
plan has drawbacks. 

are ^ states that don't have 

youV™ e h gaSl ££ th * yre saying 

SJ2? ° r ov er them.” Kerby Mid. ’’I 
ThljS*®* them one damn bit." 
he oiher option is to build either 

tor here ™ 17 ° T Perm “ ent l^inera- 

thI h »£ r K°, blem wlth that, of 
urMnn areas where chemical 
weapons are stored in the U.S., Mads- 

son County with 53,000 people, is the 

P°P ul «ed. Richmond. 
b, f cb #1 ®ost touches the depot’s 

demc W n. border ' has 22.000 resi- 

uents. And Lexington, with 204,000 
people, is located only 25 miles to the 
north, within possible reach of gas if 
it were to escape. 

That density makes the Lexington- 
■ Grass Depot the most potential- 
ly dangerous of the eight U.S. 
locations where chemidtT weapons 

are slffikpnert, to n ;tudy 

commissioned by the Army and re- 
leased a year ago. 

“Our biggest fear is that one of the 
igloos might explode.” Kerby said. 

“If one of them did explode and re- 
lease the gases into the atmosphere, 
it would be a major disaster. Nobody 
knows what would happen.” 

The fear of an explosion was made 
more real in June, when an ig ioo 
containing TNT and artillery propel- 
lant exploded at the depot, about two 
miles from where the nerve gas is 
stored. 

An Army investigation revealed 
that the explosion was caused by 
“human error" and poor record 
keeping — the explosives should 
never have been stored in the same 
igloo as the propellant. 

“It was a violation of our standard 
operating procedure and of our rec- 
ord-keeping practices and policy,” 
said Kathleen Whitaker, spokeswom- 
an or the depot. 

But since the explosion, she sa id, 
the Army has corrected weaknesses 
in its system for storing “conven- 
tional,” materials, such as high- 
power explosives and artillery 
propellants. 

Nerve-agent storage has always 
gotten prime attention and prime 
monitoring,” Whitaker said. "Nerve 


flgcnts are treated with v 

incidents at the depot in the last few 

>tar^ have lessened public 
confidence, y 

In addition to the explosion, the 
incidents included the Army’s initial 
denial six years ago that it was re- 
sponsible for a noxious cloud of 
fumes that was released during an 
accident, causing 45 people to be hos- 
pitalized (the Army subsequently ad- 
mitted responsibility) and a 
kidnapping and shooting incident 
last year involving a berserk secu- 
rity guard. 

“Itjias been a very, very poorly 

run depot,*' said Flood, of the citizens 
group. 

While the citizens group is ada- 
mant that the nerve gas should be 
incinerated elsewhere, Kerby said 
his task force cannot make a recom- 
mendation until the Army completes 
its studies. He indicated, though, that 
incineration in Utah or at another 
location might not be possible be- 
cause oi opposition from other states. 

A preliminary report on the feasi- 
bility of transporting the rockets 
safely had been scheduled to be 
made public next month. The release 
date has been pushed back a month, 
however. 

Kerby said Army officials have 
told him that their preliminary stud- 
ies show that while the fuel con- 
tained in the rockets has remained 
stable, the nerve gas is degenerat- 
ing faster than they thought it 
would. Some of it has begun reacting 
with the aluminum casings, creating 
a gelatin substance" 

Thaf deterioration will make it 
more difficult to handle and to bum, 
he said. 

Whitaker, the Army spokeswoman, 
said much of the gas stored at the 
depot was manufactured in 1962 and 
1963. The last batch delivered there 
was made in 1969, before President 
Richard M. Nixon stopped produc- 
tion of the weapons. 

Before 1970, when Congress passed 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act, the Army disposed of obsolete 
chemical weapons at sea by sinking 
ships loaded with the deadly cargo, 
Whitaker said. That is no longer 
possible. 

In addition m the 70,000 nerve gas 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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_ b ' c "‘ slmosi touches the depot's 
northwest border, has 22,000 r«- 

oe^^le f c , d U ^l ngton ' wiiH »4,000 

people, is located only 25 miles to tbe 
north, within possible reach of gas if 
it were to escape. 6 

That density makes the Lexington- 
.ue Grass Depot the most potential* 
ly dangerous of the eight US 
Igations wher e chemicAT weanons 

accoroing to a study 
commissioned by the Army and re* 
leased a year ago. 

“ Our biggest fear is that one of the 
igloos might explode/* Kerby said 

**I1 one of them did explode and re* 
lease the gases into the atmosphere, 
it would be a major disaster. No bod} 
knows what would happen.” 

The fear of an explosion was made 
more real in June, when an igloo 
con taming TNT and artillery propel- 
lant exploded at the depot, about two 
miles from where the nerve gas is 

stored. 

An Army investigation revei 
that the explosion was caused 
"human error* ‘ and poor record 
keeping — the explosives should 
never have been stored in the same 

igloo as the propellant 
"It was a vioiation of our standard 
operating procedure and of our rec* 
ord'keeping practices and policy, 
said Kathleen Whitaker, spokeswom- 
'an for tbe depot. 

But since the explosion, she said, 
the Army has corrected weaknesses 
in its system for storing ' conven- 
tional” materials, such as high- 
power explosives and artillery 

P ^Ner 1 S?gent storage has always 
gotten prime attention and prime 
monitoring” Whitaker said. “Nerve 


a* s are treated with much more 
Sensitivity than conventional 
storage 

For many of the locals, such assur- 
ances offer hide consolation. Several 

A® depot is the last few 
years have lessened public 
* deuce. 

a ririrTfrm to the explosion, the 
incidents include d the Army's initial 
denial six yen ego that it was re* ! 
sponsible for a noxious cloud of 
fuses that mas released during an 
U frctet . cm tr ng 45 people to be hos- 
pitalized (the Army subsequently ad* 
mined responsibility) and a 
pirtr .p pring and dateg incident 
last year involving a berserk secu- 
rity guard. 

*Tt has been a very, very poorly 
run depot," said Flood, of the citizens 

Jft 

While the citizens group is ada- 
mant that the nerve gas should be 
incinerated elsewhere, Kerby said 
his task force cannot make a recom- 
me i is . : ~ until the Army completes 
its studies. Be indicated, though, that 
incineration in Utah or at another 
location might not be possible be- 
cause of opposition from other states. 

A preliminary report on the feasi- 
bility of transporting the rockets 
safely had been scheduled to be 
made public next month. The release 
date has been pushed back a month, 
however. 

Kerby said Army officials have 
told him that their preliminary stud- 
ies show that while the fuel con- 
tained in the rockets has remained 
stable nhe nerve gas is degenerat- 
ing faster tha:. they thought it' 
would- Some of it has begun reacting 
with the aluminum casings creating 
a gelatin substance.” 

Til a: dete noradon will make it 
more difficult to handle and to burn, 
he said. 

Whi taker, the Army spokeswoman, 
said much of the gas stored at the 
depot was manufactured in 1962 and 
1963. The last batch delivered there 
was made in 1969, before President 
Richard II Nixon stopped produc- 
tion of the weapons. 

Before 1970^ when Congress passed 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act, the Army disposed of obsolete 
chemical weapons at sea by sinking 
ships loaded with the deadly cargo, 
Whitaker said. That is no longer 
ible. 

In addition to the 70,000 nerve gas 
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Syria suid to have offered 
chemical weapons fo Iran 
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Svi *||iwd in Altpply « hrmu jkI wtvapons 

to Iran this yeah but h*» Apparently 

Nh Iuh ! •'* »v fmm thr agiwmmnt — at t**st 
<*mptu*illv ai ioiiimg to imelhgnn-r 

khinti 

|{a>1 I hr ilr» I (our itmNlgh. II mvuM haw 
rrpiriruir.l * major aaialaluui of wvaixwry 
In t hr Middle Ian Hir lki aril *t*v*mnicm la 
known lo how *•«■»’ aarioualy ounce mod 
ahou 1 1 he iranaai tlmi 

Onr l'S analya* aald tranafn of chemical 
arm» in Iran would probably art oft a chain 
rrai lion aa othri nations in lhe region 
•c iambic hi arm theinarlvra with the "poor 

num'a atonic bomb." 

However, hr aant It waa pomthlr that Syria 
could go through with thr ti anaaetton at prac- 
tically any limr, am! for that mason U S offi- 
ciala remain wmrrocd about thr matter 
“Vbu OOUld write tomorrow that Syria has 
im>i given chemical weapon* to Iran and be 
wrong.'' hr aanl of ihr a Una (ion's uncertainty 
"Or you could write that it has and also be 

wrong." 

It ia not clear why the Syrians decided not 
logo through with the agreement, which was 
apparently firm as lair as last summer. But 
speculation centers on the possibility that the 
United Slates applied diplomatic pressure on 
Syrian leader Hafr; Assad, with whom exten- 
sive contacts Wire made during attempts to 
resolve the hijacking of a IVans World Air- 
lines plane Iasi June. 

The situation is complicated by interna! di 
visions within thr Iranian leadership and by 
the reluctance of the Soviet Union to sec 
chemical weajxms spread on its Middle East- 
ern borders. 

One Intelligence source said Ayatollah 
Ruholiah Khomeini and other Iranian reli- 
gious leaders generally oppose the use of 
chemical weapons. But the Iranian military 
strongly favor developing a chemical weap- 
ons capability, and may have already done so 
to a limited extent 

One analyst said thr Soviets — in contrast 
to their generally enthusiastic atttitude to- 
ward production and use of chemical weap- 
ons — fear that the spread of chemical weap- 
ons in the region could boomerang against 
them. For example, he aaid, if Iran acquires 
a chemic*i weapons production capability, the 
weapons could be transferred to the 
Mujahideen resistance fighters in 
Afghanistan for use against the Soviets them- 
•elves. 

Administration officials generally are re- 
luctant to discuss Syrian chemical warfare 
capability in detail. 

"The Syrians have been interested in 


ytirs," Douglas J FwA Awy 


chemicals for _ 

assistant secretary of defense 
at ions policy, said in a recent sMn r isw The*/ 
do h aw a production capability hr Dervt 
Meat* 

Mr Faith declined to elaborate, bcianiatel' 
tig en ce source said the Syrians have the Mat 
advanced chemical iwapo&f capability tn the 
Middle East. 

The capability is seen by U~S. official* a* a 
dangerous wild card m the Middle East that, 
if played* could radically upset lhe balance of 
power tn unpredictable wavs 

It has been known far souse time for exam 
pie. that the Iranian military has been inter- 
ested in acquiring chemical weapons. Inman 
troops have suffered Iraqi chemical weapons 
attacks over the last two years m the fe s t erin g 
war between the two countries The attacks 
have been well-documented, especially since 
some Iranian troops have bees treated m Eu- 
n>ty AO hospitals 

"Iraq was the first nation in history’ to use 
nerve agent in war," Mr Fenh said 

He said the Iraqis have been producing 
mustard gas and the nerve agent TXburu and 
can deliver chemical munitions through 
bombs, mortars and artillery shells Another 
source familiar with the matter said the 
Thbun produced by the Iraqis is ‘‘not as toxic 
as ours" but is nevenhless extraordinarily 
lethal, 

Mn FVith said that because the Iraqis 
“seem to be reasonably well satisifed with the 
military results of their use," the temptation 
is stronger for other Third World nations to 
resort to such weapons. 

"It wasn't as if they’ used it and it didn’t 
work* he aaid. "That might have discouraged 
other countries.* 

He said the Iranians are “definitely inter- 
ested in acquiring a production capability and 
may have Mready begun " 

Although the extent, if any of Iranian pro- 
duction capability is not dear, Mr Feub said 
the Iranians have "some capability from col- 
lecting unexp oded Iraqi munitions" 

Another Pentagon expert on the subject 
said in an interview that a chemical warfare 
cannister is “basically a container for liquids * 

"You couldn't shoot the thing again," he 
said "But you could drain it and put it into 
another container" 

He said chemical artillery rounds basically 
are like conventional shells, except that the 
round must be designed so as to burst the 
casing and disperse the gas. 

"There are unique things about handling 
chemicals, but the transaction is not all that 
difficult," he said. "White phosphorous, for 
example, has to be sealed tight because it 
reacts to air If you can do that, you can put a 
chemical in the same round* 

However, another expert in the field dis- 
counted the Iranian ability to mount a bat- 
tlefield capability from Iraqi misfires. He 
said the likelihood of fatal accidents was high 
in any attempt at such makeshift production. 

Sfqtf writer Bii/ Kntrberj contributed to this 
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Fiction From the Kremlin 


When the hand-eyed schemers _ 

Mre stung by trothful reports on their di.dWm, s' 
chief, they respond by cranking up their U UL 
JOM-year dennformstsu ’ machine to produce 
diversionary lies. One truth they have been most 
determined to conceal if possible, distort if ttec**. 
sary, and deny at all costs is their ruthless testing 
of chemical weapons oo tribesmen in Afghanistan 
Laos and Cambodia. * 

We’ve checked with chemical experts who had 
collected evidence on the scene. We’ve studied 
hundreds of pages of classified reports never 

made public. We went to Southeast Asia to inter- 
view survivors of the attacks. * 

The Soviets’ disinformation campaign was as 
diverse as it was fantastic. The KGB planted sto- 
ries that the C S A had caused an epidemic of 
^ en * ue ^ ev ' er ® Cuba; that a University of Mary- 
land malaria research laboratory in Lahore, Paki- 
stan, is a germ-warfare facility; that chemical and 
bacteriological weapons at a U.S. military base 
caused 80 infant deaths in Naples, Italy; and that 
the Union Carbide pesticide plant in Bhopal, India, 
where an accidental release of poisonous gas 
tailed so many people, was really an American 
chemical-weapons factory. 

Some other examples: 

Marking the anniversary of the Soviet shoot- 
down of an unarmed Korean Air Lines plane. 
Radio Moscow revived the Kremlin’s original line 
that the passenger plane was on a spy mission for 
the United States, and added a new twist* the 
plane was blown up not by a Soviet interceptor’s 
rocket as the Russians bad acknowledged, but by 
a U.S. bomb on board the airliner, supposedly 
detonated to prevent the Soviets from proving 
their charges of espionage* The Soviet broadcasts 
«ven charged that the United States had impeded 

"Wack box » recover ^ P* ane ’ i wreckage and 

T!*® ^GB * charges were based largely on re- 
ports by the prominent Japanese military expert 
and journalist Akio Yamakawa." But Yamakawa 
been unmasked as a KGB agent years earlier. 

_ apparent West German embassy 

cable as proof, a Ghanaian official charged at a 
press conference that the U.S. Embassy in Accra 
was trying to overthrow the government of Lt. 
rry whnga. West German officials supplied 


1 proof that the cable was a fake within two days. 
■ Hoping to discredit Italian authorities' 

ibkKrt * ecret P°hce (awl prob- 

ably the KGB) had engineered the assassination 

attempt on Pope John Paul II, Soviet disinforeia- 

£*•**«• faked a pair of cablegrams purporting 

*he U.S. Embassy in Rometothe 

T he Prop*** a campaign 
to implicate the Bulgarians; the second indulged 

towme self-congratulatory crowing about the 
campaign s success, 

of theKTRW “ 1 favonte 

emrrnli. ii»i i i f ° r ? ers ’ £> 001 *** <**T one. Our 
Hittinr least 25 countries where Soviet 

S*™*" documents have been identified. 

tagh rank. In October 1981 a phony letter 
the signature "Ronald Reagan” was sent to Kmg 
Juan Carlos explaining how urgent it was for 
Spam to join NATO— meddling that, if authentic. 

Sted hEmSSIS? Z"*** Wards and 

kilJed the NATO membership initiative. 

And in May 1983, the Russians moved from 
the printed forgery to the electronic field, spfcf# 
together snippets of public utterances byFW 

den L{* eaRan British Pnme Minister Marea- 
ret Thatcher into a supposedly intercepted tele- 
phone conversation between the two leaders. On 
the resulting tape, assiduously leaked by the KGB 
to favored European outlets, Reagan appeared to 
be criticizing Thatcher's handling of the Falkland 
Islands war with Argentina, accusing her of need- 
less escalation of hostilities. The Soviets were 
trying to stir up a little mischief— two weeks be- 
fore die British elections. 

We have been recipients of KGB disinformation 
documents. On Nov. 11 . 1981. we received a 
mailRrarn that purported to be from the Swedish 
ambassador in Washington It informed us that a 
a matter of conscience, the ambassador was disas- 
aociatmg himself from his government's decision 

to allow a U.S. satellite-tracking station at the 
Karlskrona naval base. 

If such a decision had. in fact, been made it 
would have been a startling departure from 
Sweden s long-cherished neutrality A cali to the 
Swedish Embassy confirmed our susotoon that 
there had been no such decision. 
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WASHINGTON and PAifS 

HE United States tried to 
make its case that Libya 
can produce chemical 
weapons, at this week’s interna- 
tional conference in Paris* 

But it has yet to rally the de- 
gree of support it seeks, 

"The problem we "ace,” says a 
well-placed US official, "is that 
many people are still engaging 
the evidence by looking at what 

they see as US intentions. We 
need to get them to look at the 
evidence itself. If they do, we’re 
confident about what it says/* 
Washington did not come 
away empty-handed, however. 
Britain weighed in with inde- 
pendent information that Libya is 
indeed building a chemical-weap- 
ons plant. West Germany moved 
to tighten its export-control laws, 
and reports from Bonn say the 
Germans are finding evidence to 
support US claims that German 
companies are involved in the 
disputed Rabta chemical-weapons 
plant. The Soviets said they 

would look into the issue, even if 
they did not accept as conclusive 
the evidence they were shown. 

The unpredictable Col. Mu* 
am mar Qaddafi sent messages to 
Washington this week repea ring 
his offer to let the US inspect the 
Rabta facility and expressing the 
hope for better relations with the 
Bush administration, well-placed 
sources say. But those gestures 
were matched by public threats to 
retaliate if the US takes any ac* 
tion against Libya and no conces- 
sions on his claim that it’s a phar- 
maceutical plant. 

The US response to Colonel 
Qaddafi is that Libya’s behavior, 
not its words, is what counts, 
Washington says it will accept 


January 

, H*mantlement of the plant. 

-WZ?. batch plant.’ jay* 

. I “li can produce 
one spec' * . f r0 m legiti- 

' lifffrtn G P i to nerve gas. in 
mate chem i _ * from three 

batch ' * This means 

hours to 1 5 days. We 

way to verify its peaceful use. 

The US intend, to con nuc a 
-Jjor educational effort.’ a sen- 

tor US official says. The goal -s o 

raise the economic and der- 
matic costs to Libya of its chemi- 
cal-weapons (CW) efforts. 

"Anything you do unilaterally 

won t work in and of itself, he 
says “Sure we could bomb, but 
Qaddafi can always pull back for a 
while and reemerge. The real so- 
lution is to educate other coun- 
tries to work with us. So wc re 
going to keep going at the Euro- 
peans . . . and the vulnerable 
ones” in Africa and the Mideast, 
This will be tough. "But even 
if we are on 1 y 60 to 70 fje'Xent 
effective,” a ranking Middle East 
specialist says, ”it can / use the 
costs so Ugh that it doesn’t pay 
the companies or the countries to 
get involved. No one w,*nts jr he 
publicity that their companies are 
engaged in illicir behavior or Con- 
tributing to a CW capability/’ 

The reasons it*$ so hard to con- 
vince friends, neutrals, and other s 
to join the effort are complex. 
For many European allies, Libya 
offers the prospect of lucrative 
commercial sales. One key ally is 
reportedly even considering a 
military sale to Tripoli and alleg- 
edly served as host for a Libyan 
shopping delegation recently. 

For many Africans, Libya is a 
powerful neighbor and a poten- 
tial sugar daddy they don’t want 

to alienate. For example, Tripoli 

recently sent Sudan and Somalia 

desperately needed money and 
military aid. 

F OR some in the Mideast, k’s 

question of standing by an 
d . ... Ar *. b brot her, even if y ou 
“like and mwtruit him, against a 

aar coun- 

ihc chemu a | r ,| a „, , •••■.cu to 

*' P Unt »« d the long- 


standing US-L,by an f , 
Allied s kepti c j Srti 
mat adds, ts f Ue | ed T* 4 Us * 
non that the pa^/ y lh e JX 

Ubyan r elatiS nshi '» in 

**d«„ "They T 0, VA 

ing him a bigg er p 


by all this attention' 
ior official. "And f ’ ^ 

line between api 
and going too far " ‘ 8 

b Jb m Am 


Washington i nten , * 

overcome allied foot^j to h v 
putting its intcl| igcnc ^8gi?^ 

ble privately, at fi rsi blii th « J 
if need lie. 1 ***Pub| 

The US has compile 
pressivc amount 

information, US so urce , y 

last September, US e X o/ y - h 

they had enough evidT? * 

sert conclusively that ,l 

7 . 1 the m. 






was intended to produe-/ plj| » 

weapons. ^ 

Washington got solid info, 

t.on from knowledgeable 

at the plant who put t Wo 
together after looking a , ^ 

Pif* and , a „ n ” rb l , J»pa^ 

plied metallurgical unil > 
was designed to build « s 

ters. Other sources then provi/li 
photos and detailed wSjg 

on numbers for pren^ 
chemicals and other raw ^ 

rials and on types of equip,Z 
involved, Britain independent 
collected similar information.^ 

“While the precursors could 
be used for other products/’ <** 
informed source says, 
combined with the types ot iwk 
filters, and extractors in thepfaat 
and the configuration of the op 
cration, the signature was clear, 

• • * We went over the ev 
from every angle and 
we had an iron-clad case/’^^| 
The US believes the plant caa 
produce mustard gas and a nerve 
agent like sarin, 

T he US also began to track 
down who was supplying the com- 
plex, It found the Japanese in- 
volvement limited larg ely to the 
metallurgical unit. But the inves- 
tigation uncovered a large net- 
work of dummy and mail-box 

» as well as convoluted 

routes. The 
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ics, 


major prooiem, an 


was a 


Germany s secret service, said 
(Chancellor Helmut Kohl 


Germany has conceded that the 

government didV after 


United 


.CONTINUED 


stretched as far as 
India, and Senegal 


Greece 


panies to Bonn 


” W 

US passed 
German c 


and Middle Eastern 


Europe; 


also involved 


While 


need 


as 


capability, Washington 


redouble efforts 
track of Libyan maneuverings 
and possible subterfuge to hide its 


capabilities 


is already carefully watching sev- 
eral mh. r t :u a 


eral other Libyan sites. 
Given these 


disagreements 


ronsm, no one in Washingi 
predicting any near-term 1m 


provement in US-Libyan ties. 



< only W o n St S?fnans did 



^dontheCBStS 0 ^ 

Morning. eie ' ion she 


^fatenaiottJ accoTt 

Iowm^ su rnT iCa 1 weapons 

va’s cmrani Hea sser 



jral weapons but sdd^tmn 

bon of doing so.] 11 1135 m 

, S 1 f° keSman for Mr. G© 
said the minister feared the 

the affair could have on W 

man diplomacy. Mr 

« penal sanctions making 
such involvement a criminal ma 
said the spokesman. 

The opposition Social Demo 
Party has called for penalties o 
to 15 years’ prison for illegally 
porting chemical weapons eq 
ment or technology. A spoke smai 
country’s industrialists has 


jected such measures as 
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dropped 48 more bombi > m 

17, resulting in Reagan s 
t ion that the Bigeye was ready 

manufacturing. 

ie certification freed a previ- 
' authorized $90 million to 
and equip a QL production 
and Bigeye rilling * plant at an 
weapons depot near Pine 
\rk. 

lugh Defense Secretary j 

C. Cariucci acknowledged 

ir in a letter to the House 

iations Committee that 

operational reliability re* 

veral points below . . . that 

in a mature weapon/ he 

wted starting production 
ite. 

r 

O declared last May tha 
; test program had beer 
80 Poorly that no defin- 

sitfns could be drawn. It 

“ *e Navy had used 
nd loose definitions of 

' ^ “"‘““ins defects 
Wdeadly chemical to 
“bomb to explode ac- 
,ore '“diing its tar- 
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Nwth^ess, most of the sci- 
entiMs at yesterday's meeting 
expressed skepticism at 0?2K 
eroment’s claim of candoT 

Dr. Jay A J aconsoo of the Uni- 

r“y * H£* s^oi^ 

Lake City, said people in his 

? f f 11 Political persuasions 
have had a 30-year battle with 
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;j V ^VOSOO - Verifying 
« SSSL 1 "* 111 * P rc S>os«f ben 

® chr>—Lal weapons would pose 
• -C must difficult challenge in 
arms *xx*trol history* and in this 
etxmtrj could conflict with priva- 
cy r^hts guaranteed by the US 

cities said ves- 


ut: on. z 


Officials from the United 
States, the Soviet Union and West 
Germany yesterday described cur- 
rent efforts by nations involved in 
the Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence to devise a verification 
scheme In the wake of the Jan. 11 
declaration by 145 nations that 
they mould seek a global ban as 
seen as possible. 

Verification problems loo in 
large. For example, given that a 
plant manul^KSttiring laundry de- 
tergent could make poison gas 
with only two extra steps, or that 
toxic weapons can easily be made 
underground in small facilities, 
checking compliance with such a 
treaty is "not hopeless, but not 
easy.’* said Robert Mikulak of the 
US Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

The US government called for 
such an accord because it believes 
international condemnation has 
been Insufficient to halt occasion- 
al use of the weapons. The most 
recent alleged use was by Iraq in 
its war with Iran. 

A number of the 15 to 20 na- 
tions that admit they maintain 
stockpiles of chemical weapons - - 

including the United States and 
the Soviet Union - are continuing 
negotiations on a lOOpage draft 



treaty, but there are major differ- 
ences over verification provisions, 
said the representatives. 

Addressed scientific meeting 

^he three negotiators and 
three other experts, speaking at 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, agreed that 
cheating will be impossible to de- 
tect with 100 percent certainty, 
for a number of reasons: 

• As with the Libyan chemical 
plant said by US officials and oth- 
ers to be aimed at producing poi- 
son gas, virtually any chemical fa- 
cility could also make weapons. 
Common industrial chemicals can 
be the raw material of lethal 
weapons, said Mikulak. 

‘Verifying that this does not 
occur - thats hard,** he said. 
“You can’t inspect 50,000 chemi- 
cal plants.** 

• The proposed treaty would 
allow nations to demand immedi- 
ate inspections of suspect facili- 
ties. But Edward Tanzman, a con- 
stitutional lawyer at the Argonne 
National Laboratory, said that, at 

least in the United States, a com- 
pany might argue that such an in- 
spection was an unlawful inva- 
sion of privacy. Motives could in- 
clude tear that violations of envi 
ronmental laws would be discov- 
ered, or concern about trade se- 
crets, said Fanz nan. 

• Scientists doubtless will de- 
sign new chemical agents whose 
existence would not be suspect e< 
based on present technology. 


For such reasons, some defense 
experts argue that a chemical- 
weapons ban Is un verifiable, and ! 

that nations should therefore be 
allowed to maintain poison-gas 
stockpiles as a deterrent. 

Deterrent effect disputed 

But Matthew S. Mesetson.- a 
Harvard Univerlsty biochemistry 
professor and a government con- 
sultant on chemical-arms control 
who organized the session, said. 
"It’s hard to see how maintaining 
30.000 tons of mustard gas’ and 
other chemical agents, as the 
United States does, “has done 
anything to discourage Libya'* 
from constructing what could be a 
chemicapweapons facility. 

And he said the United States 
would be far better off accepting 

whatever level of cheating might* 
occur under a treaty than facing 
the unconstrained proliferation of 
chemical arms. 

Nikita P. Smidovich of the So- 
viet Foreign Ministry described an 
experiment carried out In a town 
near the city of Gorky, a Sim ula* - 1 
ed inspection of a chemical facility 
to determine the effectiveness of 
detection methods. He said the 
suits will soon be reported In Ge- 
neva. Thirteen other countries. In- 
cluding the United States, ar: con- 
ducting similar experiments. 

Smidovich, while acknowledg- 
ing the problems with verification 
and inspection, said Soviet offi- 
cials are optimistic about conclud- 
ing a .treaty In the near, future, 
and he urged that the nations in- 
volved adopt an "artificial dead-; 
line" If necessary. 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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SAN FRANCISCO — With in- 
ternational tensions mounting 
over chemical warfare, a 
of scientists meeting here 

warned that the more 

losidloiis form of bloioglca I war 

faff is l»« in/ < j.di ed m ial»ora* 

tofies around i he world, lie liid 

,,, ^ Hump lit the f f#*i i «- * I btnlos 

geveial liiomboi » of a panel ui 

convent Inn of the American 
Assmlattoo fot the Advance* 
mi ni id e sold such l * ' 

Me«»' fi should slop IniiiiolilllPlJfi 
0P fl( lensf ho taken oilt of (lie 

.... of die military. 

Panel members said the rapid 
development of new biological 
weapons such as fatal viruses 
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research 


has outpaced a 1972 agreement 
by 112 nations not to make the 
deadly substances. 

The biotechnology experts 
warned that terrorist organiza- 
tions soon will be able to create 
these new killers and use them 

randomly against military and 

civilian population# 

^ In- hloiogii al w<*ii ji'in j an 

in-ing [iiihIik « ii in ai least 10 ng* 

Hons, said llai hm a llntjeiiheig, 
of (he Mnmnihd Moan Kettering 

CcnOOf Oidni of Mew York. 

panel flualeintor, 

Work lining conducted In Do 
pgrtmont of IMon?»c lahoiatoi 

jr-. in Mm y hind hi I’nnti ihiil.llig 

to the pt ohUUXI) w*ld Keith R. Ya- 
mamoto, • professor at the Uni- 
versity of California at San 
Francisco. 


Although the U.S. research is 
principally for the development 
of vaccines against these new bi- 
ological weapons, Yamamoto 
said that with every new vac- 
cine, the possibility of creating 
still another killer is possible 
through simple lab methods. 

“What this means/' he said, 

“la Unit there la an infinite nurn 
I, ci id ti«-w biological agents I he 
possibility of (ili. policy) woik 
lug is mnlly a bankrupt notion." 

The head of the United 
biological w/u fare project w.» . 

also .‘it the mooting and defended 

tho national policy that has seen 
a fivefold increase in 
between 19B1 and 1986, 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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__ SPECIAL edition 

» they i nc re ci e SBBBjBB IB 

they re established^*, c °"? e 

'lean it up, ean'V * . Can t 
back. 9ct them 

GLASS: Today Iran _ rr 

cially denied it p OSSe ,, . 1_ 

loloqical weapons program, 8 
[Iraqi Amb a L ^ YA * ALh ACHIMI 

w»\f q . A bassador to Cancel- 
~ ton t have such a thing. 

d0n rf fl c! Ve biol ° 9 ical weapon. 

GLASS: However, Irani 

President Saddam Hussein u as 
PuMic:,, ennounced his c„ u „t‘ 
IS developing a super weapon 
U.S. and Israeli intelligence 
sources believe this could be a 
issile which would carry the 
9erms all the way to l arq e 
ies in iran and Israel. 
CORDESMAN: I think what 

t hey want is something which i 
SO decisive that no one can 
challenge them again to the 
kind of war they had with Iran. 

GLASS: In 1972 most of the 

world outlawed the development 
and stockpiling of biological 
weapons. Some countries 

including the United States’ 
conduct research for ostensibly 
defensive purposes. Experts 
believe ten or more countries 
ere experimenting with offen- 
sive biological technology. 
But there is particular concern 
about Iraq because it has 
repeatedly violated the 1925 
protocol banning the use of 
chemical weapons. 

Israel today had a warning 
for its neighbors. Libya... 

JENNINGS: ...come back here 

for a second. Charles Glass is 
over there on the other side of 
the building and we have a 

little difficulty communica- 
ting. 

Charlie, what happens if you 
bomb these installations where 
the Iraqis have such weapons? 

GLASS: Peter, the danger of 

bombing is that the weapons, 
the biological weapons , may be 
dispersed. There's no guaranty 


a t r ike ©very- 

destroyed, so 

have to take 
three or four 

everything on 


CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

that in a first 
thing would be 

! 4 3 t would 

perhaps two or 
strikes to net 
the site. 

Of °" 6 ° f the problems in Iraq 

of course, is that it 
believed that many of the 

stock agents have been 

stockpiled in diffe- = n*- 
around the country. P es 

Israeli 1N a G V Charlie, the 
like Vhi nna ° n 8 sub Ject 

=cut e . » h .t..Th e 

reaction been so far 7 
oh : So far J Israel has 

the r,?t i h8t \ hey kno " ^out 
. Plant. They have not 

chosen to go public with it 

tjrsSuM^stiv.'. f,op V'J 3 th,t 

the iee“ e „ d n t htV " seu^I ^ tSl " 

DENNINGS: Have the Iraqis 

. ave the Israelis put any 

themselves- ^ If8qis 

GLASS: The Israelis didn’t 

directly threaten Iraq. But 

n?fins 3 1 n i°f Middle Eastern 

Unitpl 8 ?/? 1 * 1 ABC NeWS that the 
United States carried a warning 

from Israel to Iraq saying that 

Israel would bomb the facility 

that the Iraqis have for 

research and development of 

biological weapons. 

DENNINGS: Okay. Charles 

Glass, thanks very much for 

that report. 

The White House said today 
it would not confirm this 
report. It would not discuss 
it with us, as we had ' re- 
quested. But it said it would 
not steer us away from the 

results of our investigation. 

Joining us now is our 
national security correspon- 
dent, John McWethy , who is at 
the State Department. 

John, what does the State 
Department know about this? I 
assume it does know. 
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preaent such aminatl.nis ” 
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W JK“- K *' e H ' NU i'l'"'t to the UN 
mv .. ' ^ Alt liuirjvil.li-il( 

aut .s51l k ' J1 ,Wl * 1 ’ tfu ' ‘'"xrlushm 

me .Eft® w “ JfVAlop- 

meut iit th<? Libyan pnui 

^ 1 '■ 1 ^^rnuui) aiut v . nil 

dUXL* 0 ?''™* 11 ' WhVt ,llm * *“• X 1 * 

Krjod of Assisting l ihv», «„ie skep 
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Of I irial Denies Iraq 
as Germ War Plant 


My David li Oltnwny 

WmW» rfffnn f* rM 4 ffc.ff Wr Her 


>i »<j> Anilwaaador Abdul Amir 
Atilniii yrntorday denied reports 
•hal lii* country him built a biolog- 
, w *'liii*- pl.int |)e warned that 
Hfl|l would retaliate if Israel at- 
*i keel the site an it did an Iraqi nu- 
WMr ItiNiallation in June 1981. 

Tne ambassador was reacting to 
an Aiu: News report Tuesday and 

'“"'t allegation* that Iraq 

has Iteguii (iMsIiKtion of biological 

agent* at a plant in Salman Pak. 50 

nnle-i anutheaat of HaghSidon the 

1 Jtfl in KlVfl 

7V* ,0, «Hy Wae and unfounded” 
ami is an effort *to cover up what 
the Imiirli.'i are doing to prepare for 
an attack,” Anbari said. “Iraq would 

not take it [an attack] without re- 
taliating.” 

I !<’ added, “If (here is reliable ev- 
Monce, the world is entitled to 
know. Up to now, there i« not a 
•mred of evidence.” 

Anhari described Salman Pak as* 
riverside summer resort town pop- 
ular with Baghdad residents, par- 
ticularly newlyweds. “There is no 
laboratory at all,” he said. 

A. St * to ~ Department spokesman 
Unarles E. Redman refused to con- 

Urn \ th «' reports but lent credence 
fo •hem by saying, “We do believe 
thit some nations are at work on a 
biological warfare capability* I can't 
identify them further for intelli- 
gence reasons. 

v JBut regardless of what country 
la involved, we call on all nations to 
comply with international agree- 
ments banning these weapons* he 
added, referring to the 1972 Bio- 
logical Weapons Convention that 
Iwum development, production, 
stoc kpiling, possession or transfer 
of such weapons, 

. ,r *<l among the 111 signers of 
the treaty. 

Robert M ( M ites , former deputy 

ffltral Intelligence 


Agercy, said last October that the 
proliferation of chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons may constitute “the 
most immediate threat to world 
peace" today. Biological agents are 
Irving organisms that provoke vir- 
ulent diseases like plague, anthrax 
and botulism. 

CIA Director William H* Webster 
has said “at least 1 0 countries* are 
working on producing biological 
weapons. He did not name the na 
ttons, but U.S. officials and analysts 
say Israel, Syna, Iran and fraq are 
among those with active research 
programs. 

An Israeli official in Jerusalem 
was quoted by Reuter news agency 
yesterday as saying Israel believes 
Iraq has developed “a military bi- 
ological capacity* but has not 
started “to manufacture actual bi- 
ological weapons nor, more impor- 
tantly, have they yet acquired any 
airborne weapons, such as sophis- 
ticated missiles, to deliver the bac- 
teria they worked on." 

IJ.S. officials also said they be- 
neve Iraq is developing biological 
agents but that they do not want to 
get into another public feud with 
the Iraqis. The United States ac- 
cused Iraq of using chemical weap- 
ons against its Kurdish population in 
August. 

Those allegations led the Senate 
to i-'.-ss a bill last fal. imposing stiff 
economic sanctions on Iraq, over- 
riding strong State Department op- 
position. The bill was later watered 
down, but the House and Senate 
were unable to agree on a final ver- 
sion and none was passed. 

, John S. McCain III (R-Ari 
m a paper issued in October, said it 
seems Iraq has a research center 
for chemical and biological weapons 
at Salman Pak. W J his center u eludes 
underground and heavily sheltered 
facilities and is known to work on 
^ research. It is unclear 

. if » to be the center of 
Iraq's 
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By David B. Ottaway 

w*$ten«tc» Post Staff Writer 


AnabassadorHHRi 

Anbari yesterday denied reports 
that his country has built a biolog* 
ical warfare plant. He warned that 
Iraq would retaliate if Isnel at- 
tacked the site as it did an Iraqi nu- 
dear installation in Juae 1981 
The ambassador was reacting to 
an ABC News report Tuesday and 
other recent allegations that Iraq 
has begun production of biological 
agents at a plant in <§a|Q§!LEak, 
miles southeast of the 


Tigris River. 

It's totally false and unfounded" 
and is an effort "to cover up what 
the Israelis are doing to prepare for 
an attack,* Anbari said. "Iraq would 

not take it [an attack] without re- 
taliating.* 

added, “If there is reliable ev- 


idence, the world is entitled 
know. Up to now, there is n 
shred of evidence." 

Anbari described Salman Pak 


riverside summer resort town pop- 
ular with Baghdad residents, par- 
ticularly newlyweds. “There is no 
laboratory at all," he said. 

< State Department spokesman 
Charles E. Redman refused to con- 


firm the reports but lent credence 
to them by saying, “We 

that some nations are at 


biological warfare capa 
identify them further 


gence reasons. 

v “But regardless of what country 
is involved, we call on all nations to 
comply with international agree- 
ments banning these weapons " he 
added, referring to the 1972 ’Bio- 
logical Weapons Convention that 

?^« <leVel0pment ' P^uction, 
stockpiling, possession or transfer 
of such weapons. 

I * 


Agency, said last October that the 
proliferation of chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons may constitute “the 
most immediate 


peace" today. Biological agents are 
living organisms that provoke vir- 
ulent diseases like plague, anthrax 
■ • . * * 


P botulism W BjPP IPPIPPMW 

CIA Director William H. Webster 
has said “at least 10 countries” are 
working on producing biological 
weapons. He did not name the na- 
tions, but U.S. officials and analysts 

W 4 ^ • W m mm 


Syria 

among thoseH 


programs 
An Isr; 


was quoted by Reuter news agency 
yesterday as saying Israel believes 
Iraq has developed “a military bi- 
ological capacity" but has not 
started “to manufacture actual bi- 

fl * ft 


ological weapons nor. more 
tantly, have th< 
airborne weapc 
ticated -missiles 


teria they worked on," 

U.S. officials also said they be- 
lieve Iraq is developing biological 
agents but that they do not want to 
get into another public feud with 
the Iraqis. The United States ac- 
cused Iraq of using chemical weap- 
ons against its Kurdish population in 
August. 

Those allegations led the Senate 
to pass a bill last fall imposing stiff 
economic sanctions on Iraq, over- 
riding strong State Department op- 
position. The bill was later watered 

down, but thf 4 Hahca 'in/t 


were unable to agree on a final ver- 
sion and none was passed. 

. 5en. John S. McCain HI (R-Ariz^ 
jn a paper issued in October, said it 
seems* Iraq has a research center 
for^chemical and biological weapons 
«ian Pak. “This center includes 


tlfidprcm 


ji. 



Israel vows action 
against Ji 


January 1989 
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COMBINED DtSR*TC*HE$ 
JEKUSAI*£M — Israel f g f«> { ^ 
terday it lias confirmed that Iraq I 
developed the csndtv to 

biologicai weapon ^ 

will "lake all neceiia 
/raq denied the ^ 
warned it wouid retai 
any JsraeJi action 

We know they have developed a 
military biological capacity . They 
nave completed the research and de- 
velopmerj t phase for this tvpe cf 
warfare” Reuters News Agency 

quoted an unnamed Israeli official 
assaying. 

They may have samples xt na-ve 
not started to manufacture 
biological weapons non more rrjx.r- 
tantly, have they yet acquired any 
to airborne weapons, such as mphistf- 
cated missiles, to deliver the bacte- 
na they worked on," he said. 

. V} e °^ ,cia * “id Israel also ■ 

whic ^was thS l2S 

^£S3 »ks 

ABC News quoted US. an d Middle 
East inteJhgenee sources as saving 

&J2 >h #* 1 weapons operaSf 

he village of Salman Pak. 3 s 
miles southeast of Baghdad*^ 

tieV-'L'ref U n e<J ander & r °und fecili- 
taS.” f y SheItered a «amst at- 

ne networks said Israel had 

lackHkp 1 ri? 4 u deSiSt 0r face an a t- 
- k like fhr.p by Israeli ipfc in ?•» 

1981 which destroyed Iraq’s Osirak 
atomic reactor Israel said then the 

JESm" built » develop uucleur 

foreign Ministry spokesman 
raefhfd hai A T hai denied that ls- 

25525 m he report about threats 
against Iraq, he said- 

lf the “‘formation about bio- 

thfn^t Wa . rfare development is true 

S rhJ i° n [ y provides furt her proof 
Irani n ack of res Ponsibiiity of the 
Iraq, government,” he told reporters 

nty and will take all the ne£2£l 
measures to guarantee its security^ 


111 research 




Tl L , S S:ate Department yestcr 

countries were iSS 5 ;. ?? . som « 
warfare but refusetf m b a ° 8,Cal 

savins trt An ^ t0 identify 

“«ajc«-gatftenng methods. 

S^"»'Sa < S“ R !S man ’ 

its about Iran - “r’ m 00 re- 
specific <B any par tirui 8 ° ,ne to be 

about the sprSdTf ?h^ concerned 
* form of warfare i n the 
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Biological weapons made 

Soviet Union, report says 

7 r :■ W "i 


By Bill Gertz 

THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


The Soviet Union was producing 
lethal biological weapons at several 
clandestine facilities at least as re- 
cently as 1987 and transferred some 
of the arms to Asian countries, ac- 
cording to a secret Reagan adminis- 
tration report. 

The report, prepared a year age 
by U.S. intelligence agencies for the 
National Security Council, comes 
amid evidence that Iraq is develop- 
ing biological weapons with the help 
of Soviet technology, said US. offi- 
cials who declined to be named. 

The NSC report lists nine facili- 
ties in the Soviet Union that were 
identified as possible biological and 
related toxin weapons plants. The lo- 
cations are under heavy military 
guard. 

“Two facilities have been con- 
firmed (seven are suspect) as BW 
{biological weapons] research, pro- 
duction and storage facilities at 
Sverdlosk and Zagorsk;* the report 
Sts tes. 

The Sverdlovsk and Zagorsk 
plants are described as highly se- 
cured facilities that have isolated 
areas with bunkers and revetments 
“indicating that these sites are de- 
signed for weapons assembly and 
storage,” according to the report. 

“The suspect sit es are known to be 
encaged in biological/pharmaceuti- 
cal research and/or manufacturing,” 

the report stated. 

“The continued construction at 
some of the suspect biological war- 


fare research, production, and stor- 
age facilities, and continued intelli- 
gence reporting on the existence of 
a Soviet BW program . . . l ave given 
rise to additional serious concerns 
about Soviet compliance with the 
Biological and Tbxin Weapons Con- 
vention; 1 the report states. 

The Soviet Union is a signatory of 
the 1972 convention, which bans de- 
velopment, production and stock- 
piling of biological weapons. 

The biological weapons sites were 
identified as the Cantonment 19 lab- 
oratory of the Microbiology and 
Virology Institute in Sverdlovks, 
where an outbreak of anthrax be- 
lieved to be part of the biological 
weapons work occurred in 1979, and 
the Scientific Research Institute of 
Sanitation in Zagorsk 

Six other locations — Omutninsk, 
Aksu, Pokrov, Berdsk, Penza and 
Kurgan — were identified as sus- 
pected biological weapons factories 
and contained identical security and 
storage features as the confirmed 

sites. 

“Ongoing construction at most of 

these facilities demonstrates con- 
tinuing Soviet commitment of re- 
sources to their BW program” the 
report states. “Moreover, improve- 
ments made to the BW proving 
ground on Vozrozhdenaya Island in- 
dicate the Soviets plan continued use 
of this area ” 

Among the biological agents be- 
lieved to be under production in he 
Soviet Union are anthrax, botulm- 
um, which causes botulism, and tox- 
ins associated with the “yellow rain 
poison attacks against anti-govem- 


ment rebels that have been con- 
firmed by US. intelligence agencies 
in Laos, Cambodia and Afghanistan, 
the report states. 

The Soviets are accused by the 
administration in the report o 
transferring the weapons, or tech- 
nology used to produce and deliver 
them, to Laos and Cambodia, and 
using the weapons in its war against 
Afghan resistance fo *ces, the report 

states. , 

The report reveals that Soviet 

technicians are “directly involved” 
in supporting bio ogical and toxin 
warfare in liios and Cambodia and 
that toxin warfare operations by So- 
viet troops against mujahideen reb- 
els have been confirmed in vighan- 
istan. 

A US. biological warfare expert 
said the United States produces no 
similar weapons and has destroyed 
all stocks, although research on 
countering biological weapons is 
part of an active Army program. 

A State Department official, who 
declined to be named, said the ad- 
ministration believes the Iraqi gov- 
ernment is working on a biological 
weapons capability that would give 
the Middle East country the ability 
to attack targets with cholera, ty- 
phoid, anthrax and other deadly 
viral diseases. 

“Only the Soviets have the ad- 
vanced biological warfare technol- 
ogy that is now detected in 1 raq and 
Libya” said one administration of- 
ficial. “We believe therefore that the 
Soviets were the source of this 
plague” 
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Aberdeen 

dumping 

described 

Ex-worker testifies 
she acted on orders 


By Karen E, Wannkessel 

A former employee at the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground's chemical 
weapons research plant ' testified 
yesterday that she dumped chemi- 
cals Into a sump at the plant at the 
direction of the plant's manager, 
Carl E. Gepp. 

Gail janes, a technician at the 
now- closed “pilot plant at the War- 
lord county installation, old a feder- 
al court Jury that she collected about 
25 boxes of bottled chemicals and 
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Nati °ns, Co m 


A «oaat<!d p ress 

- legislation * n 

use Chemical X* 

Republican and fc thi 
•fors 6a id yesterda? ° crati 
' ' ' proposed an- 

nounced at a hearin t ! 0n " 

I ators cited renortc ^il” W ^‘ 
German ffov^rri \ <J - 
other way whiteC ^ 1 ha<J ,001 

*«lped Middle eS^" J? 

chemical warfarl * 81 , atl °ns 
official said West g^’ 1 ^ - 

*^natoSXtere°L rt 

wide. banning them \ 

roiu2 a ch, F ° rei8n Re,a hons 
d ,n.S^ nnwi Claiborne p e 

*'»!#/ said lie will ennn • , , 
bill to require d ) Introdl 

^ Ln^ T to do hkewise 

,t,l is c S ni0 ” fc8 

.. « “i voice sanctions ai^ 

f™!^ 8 of fny nationality i 
X. 5 he ? uca l warfare equipra 
? d technology to Third World 
juons. 

f 7 have every reason to belii 

Hu J n .^! e end < Ihe Congress s 

P tne administration will see the h 

or«i of both approaches," He It 
eaid. 

* Helms and other members of tl 
Foreign Relations Committee con 
blained about reports that Wei 
j^rman officials ignored the sitt 
ition while German chemical firm 
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AccordJng to prosecutors, the 
dumping of the chemicals In 1983 
occurred during efforts to clean 
another building which was shut 
uiuut in 1978. Army safety 
implex {ors told the plant's managers 
f November J 982 to remove all the 
WK-inicaJs. saying they created *a 
4*1 a ci if leal nature * 

^ managers promised to 
compjy by March 1983. but. 

aafetv P® t0 test,mon y this week, a 
MuUSS^L found chemicals 

- u tSZ* A sarety Sa a n nd er hea^h n 

^wlist for the Chemical 
pe r M^ l ° t P £ Cnt Center, which 
o ^(nesdav that «£hw’ testified 

v "'•^fton because she the 

n I was 2S J!M«ed that the 


poured some of them into (lie stoop 
— - a holding pit that empties Inin 
the plant’s sewer system — arm 
Pushed the Jars out with water She 
testified that she did not know wii.tl 
the chemicals we.e. 

Her testimony came at the trial of 
her former boss. Mr. Gepp. and tils 
two Immediate superiors. Robert !• 
Lentz and William C. Dee. All three 
are civilian managers at the proving 
ground who are charged with nils 
handling hazardous waste at the pi- 
lot plant compound from 1983 in 
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W. Germans Say Libya 
Can’t Make War I 



uced 


BWN, West Germany — Hf 
*nd W«tt German iflteliigenc* 
•ervloes Urlleve Libya J* an far 
uiutbla to manufacture potion gas 
and are making efforts to ensur e j 
never will, Bonn security source* 
said on Thursday. 

The sources said that despite 
being supplied by foreign firms, 
especially West German, Cot 
Moammar Khadaf/s government 
■till tacked some technology to 
l chemical weapons at Its 
Isctory at RabU, near Tripoli 
Meanwhile. West German 
Investigators released the names < 
two more companies whose 
records were seized In a widstftag 
»f suspected West German 
volvement in the building of a 
purported poison gas factory in 

Libya. 

two firms are the Pea-Ti*< 
shipping company in Hamburg an 
an Ixnhausen-Gbemie subsidiary, 
GFA Co. in Bochum. Imixauseo- 
Chemie was ooe of the compares 
searched in e Wednesday raid. 
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State Department ftpokritttiati 
Charles Redman said tail Thm «4av 
that the plant "is not capable of pnv 
duct ion* 

Mr Redman said cun rut 
by the United States to pt event I ibyi 
from getting foreign a**U(«n< * 
Here aimed at preventing the ijn.nl 
daft regime from producing "any 
operational or full seal* quant it us* 
of chemical wapons 
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Jordan Seeking Che nu Warfare Deliverx 

lQfdhn*& new *\f #1 ^ Da, m i * 


1 



Jordan ’« new Chief of the Royal Hashemiie Cbm ______ 

chemical warfare delivery systems for the Royal ,y“ **** lbn Shaku - *“* **«* •c'^cly seeking to bui 

sources said that Held Marshal ShaJur, who *•» promomd “ hi f Wy reb4t>lc These 

of the Arab Army from hts earlier post as Cin-C of *e .Armed Forces w*$ lookm^fl *** “ er *° ** Kin * f « the affairs 
available whether land-force or air delivered. Jonta apparently *9****m were 

“t when Arab turns clearly boycoCed tie tl^S! S® ^ " W * ««“ « » 

though it is a cause for Arab, Afric*, European and Israeli concent ^ cnocued Ubya’s CW build up, even 


Chemical Agents " Definitely Used” in Zia 


Highly-placed sources, involved in the analyst of the C-I30 crash which w lV . , 

August, confirmed that chemical agents hadteca used to cauS^ cLh Th^ ^J5S f^ s,ctenl ^ “l-Haq la« 

the mangoes and oranges absorbed a number of chemical Lents w hich can STh^ ? thcin lMitri 8 ht ). However. 

not from ocher gases associated with the crash. These have been identified bv the snsiv^ f! 0 " 1 4 chcm,cal *«»pon 
fymg what type of compound and dispersal system was used in the y y who • re °° w working on ider 



MHM 



wic use oj poison g^s, 

thlFoS r p?S h e Pel, > chairman of 
nnimi'aW ili Relations Committee, an* 
unced today that he would introduce 


aancuons to companies that knowingly 
contribute to the spread of chemical 
weapons. Such legislation is supported 
Dy Sena I or Bob Dole, ihe minority lead- 
er, and other key Republican Senators. 


figure closer to 300,000 metric 
of "chemical and biological agents* 

The Ministry of Defense said it 

had not seen the newspaper report 
and could not comment. R 

The newspaper said Prime 
ister Margaret Thatcher would 
raise the issue with Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbacb ’ 

Britain. 
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By David B. Ottaway 

ashi njf f ofi 
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WASHINGTON — State Department 
i4 ._ . „ ar ® investigating congres- 
sional allegations that Iraq obtained 

ffrom i the United States deadly bacte- 
;na that it may be using to develop 
•biological weapons. 

. '‘People are concerned, interested 
mo taking it very seriously,** one 
PFQciel said. "It’s /tst a matter of 
getting something to work with* 

•'The State department has been on* 
able to^ednfirm a charge bv Sen 
John McCain (R., Ariz.) that a sample 
of tularemia, commonly known as 

rabbit fever” ^was «pni tn Iran 


tU M fP ain : a speech last week, said 
that we know that Iraq has already 
misused international agreements to 

Obta n tularemia virus from the US. 

u * • every reason to assume 
that Iraq may soon weaponize two of 
the three most lethal biotoxins — 
anthrax and tularemia.** ' 

' 4 . 

in a letter to Secretory of State 

James A. Baker 3d, McCain outlined 

the charges and evidence he has to 

substantiate themT according to 

McCain s office. But McCain has ue- 

fused to divulge any evidence pub* 
licly. . . 

;The Bush administration, like its 

predecessor, is known • tn Ko 


%. ^ * 4 ■ 

cerned about the proliferation of 
chemical, and biological weapons 
among Third World countries.' The 

CIA also has been seeking to promote 
. awareness of the growing danger of 
these weapons, estimat ng that 20 na- 
tions are trying to develop chemical 
weapons and that 10 a re developing 
biological weapons. 

A State Department official conced- 
ed Friday that !raq might have ob- 
tained the tularemia bacteria from a 
U.S. culture collection center before 
export licenses were imposed 
years ago on bacteria, fungi and pro- 
tosoa. It could have happened a long 
time ago and it would have been 
per et t ly legal,’? he said. 
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D °“ tied *> gas suspect 
called critical to defense of the U.S.' 


By ROBERT RUDOLPH 

A cache of secret documents found 
in the Summit office of a Korean- 
American New Jersey businessman 
linked to a plot to ship nerve gas bombs 
and missiles to Iran contains informa- 
tion “considered critical to the defense 
of the United States and our allies ’’ 
U.S. authorities disclosed yesterday 
Authorities revealed the docu- 
ments relate to the “capabilities” and 
vulnerabilities” of state-of-the art de- 
fense systems and said the “disclosure 
or this rji formation can potentially do 
serious damage to national security,” 

I he nature of the material was 
made public yesterday in Newark dur- 
ing a hearing on the possible release of 
the suspect, J.W. Yun, from custody 
Yun, a resident of Short Hills, has 
been ordered freed from prison on $2 
million bail and placed under house ar- 
rest, but the federal judge who ordered 
the release has delayed the effect of his 
order until tomorrow afternoon to give 
authorities time to appeal. 

Federal authorities said t iey will 
continue to seek to have Yun detained, 
charging that ' nothing but keeping him 
behind bars” will be satisfactory. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Anne Sing- 
er charged that there is increasing evi- 
dence that Yun has relationships with 
high-level foreign officials who may at- 
tempt to help him escape from the 
United States. 

Stressing that Yun is accused of 
dealing with persons trafficking in so 
phis tica ted arms systems, Singer de- 
clared: “These are not nice people 
we’re talking about here.” 

In a letter delivered to the court, 
Suiger charged that Yun is accused of 
"dealing for profit in weapons of death 
and destruction.” 


U.S. Disf rice Judge E. Lee Sarokin, 
who ordered Yun's release under house 
arrest said yesterday, however, he is 
satisfied that despite the new disclo- 
sures, restrictions placed on Yun would 
be sufficient to ensure that be (foes not 
flee. 

According to documents made 
public yesterday, the materials seized 
from Yun’s office "relate to the capabi- 
lities of U.S. Army electronic warf are 
systems such as the ability of the Unit- 
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~ * “e«o prepared by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff states: "Compromise of 
reference would reveal specific charac- 
teristics, capabilities and vulnerabili- 
ties of various U.S. electronic warfare 
systems, bach system is described in 
detail and compared with known enemy 
threats. Revelation of that information 
would not only compromise specifics of 
our (electronic warfare) capabilities, 
but would also reveal detail of our 
knowledge of enemy threat.” 

■ ut documents, found on a desk in 

the office of Yun’s export company, 
Komex International, were described 
as being in both Korean and English 
and refer to the jamming of enemy sig- 
na.s as well as the means of obtaining 
information on troop deployment and 
numbers and location of enemy forees.” 
PDt At the same time, a report by the 
FBI disclosed that Yun has been the 


*vwirvy UUVlUiaUVU Ul 

he had sought to purchase military 
items including night vision equipment, 

fighter planes, tank parts ana TOW 
missiles. 

In addition, the FBI report said 
Yun had contact with officiate from 
countries that are of count er-intel l- 
gence interest to the FBI,” and possess- 
ion of official documents from a third 
such country. 

Singer said she was not permitted 
to identify which countries were in- 
volved. 

At the same time, the FBI report 
charged that Yun “appears to have had 


contort with individuate in, or associat- 

iiu ’ branche s of the United States 

gXJpr and Military installaUoS 

, h . *“ n 1S accused of conspiring to 

SMfe and TOW missiles, 8 an d 
state-of-tne-art grenade guns to Iran 

along with tons of outlawed nerve gas 
known as “Sarin,” g • 

He is accused of conspiring with a 
British arms merchant, identified as 
paries Caplan, for whom authorities 
have issued an arrest warrant. 

Singer said Justice Department of- 
ficials are s< eduled to confer with U,S 
intelligence officials to determine if es- 
pionage charges will be lodged against 
Yun as a result of the new disclosures 

In arguing for Yun’s detention. 
Singer has maintained Yun openly ad- 
mitted to an undercover agent that he 
had international contacts in various 
foreign governments,” including Yugo- 
slavia, China and i outh Korea, and was 
in the process of planning a round-the- 
world trip with stopovers in I ran and 
the People’s Republic of China when he 
was taken into custody. 

Singer said authorities have been 
unable to account for Yun’s source of 
income and noted chat he has extensive 

holdings including a 
$650,000 home in Short Hills, a $400 000 
condominium near Lincoln Center in 
Manhattan, and property in Arizona. 

. , fo directing V tin to be released on 

SfJJ ' that the suspect 

should not be punished by confine- 
ment unless he is proven guilty of the 
charges. Yun has been in custody since 
tomat by OS. Customs AgnbTw 

"clothing is more abhorrent to our 


free society than the specter of persons 
f of crimes being confined in 


prisons before trial and conviction,” 
Sarokus said in an opinion released yes- 
terday in Newark. The right to be free 
tin bail before trial is what distin- 
guishes our democracy from totalitari- 
an governments.” 


In granting Yun’s release, Sarokin 
charged that * 

which this matter has received 


' icicaae, oaroiun 
despite the notoriety 

aw kail j i i« 


nature of the ^ 

it is "entitled to the presumption of 
"~ince and his liberty.” 
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In other development# yesterday; 
• Hie West German chemical 
Company Sigma Chernie said H has 
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Two charged in poison gas probe 


By Valerie Meehan 

Associated Press 

*™)RE T[ An American busi- 
rlSraoH ai ! d u a Dutch Rational were 

doisSi ff^ 1 h illegally exporting a 

Baltimore, to Jordan for suspect^ 

v^,^ aq ’ federal prosecutors said 
yesterday. 

Nicholas J. Defino. 64. of New Jer- 
sey, surrendered yesterday to Cus- 
toms Service agents, U.S. Attorney 

Brechin ridge L. WilJcox said. Defino 
war> released on bond after appearing 
befofe t ILS. magistrate 

Defino and Dutch citizen Fran*, 
^1® Amraat, 46, who wa*, apprehend- 
ed in Milan, Italy, on Thursday, were 
dharg* '1 with conspiracy. liMjng pijf> 


ny destinations on export documents 
and violating U.S. export laws. Van 
Amraat, the European agent for Nil 
Kraft Mercantile Corp. of New York 
City, is awaiting extradition. 

The two men, charged in criminal 
complaints released yesterday, are 
accused of shipping thiodiglycol, 
manufactured by Alcolac Interna* 
tional Inc. of Baltimore, to Belgium 
and then to Jordan in late 1987 and 

early 1988, 

From Jordan, federal prosecutors 
believe, the chemical was transport* 
ed to Iraq, 

Prosecutors announced yesterday 
that Alcolac had agreed to plead 
guilty to one count of knowing viola* 

•ion of export laws In connection 


with the export of thiodiglycol 

The lubricant, used in the manu- 
facture of inks and textiles and sold 
under the brand name Kromfax pro- 
duces lethal mustard gas when com- 
bined with hydrochloric acid. 

Federal officials said they believed 
that the chemical had been illegally 
shipped to both Iraq and Iran by 

separate agents and separate routes 
during 1987 and 1988. 

Last year, a West German man, 
Peter Wataschek, pleaded guilty to 
purchasing the component of mus* 
tard gas from Alcolac and shipping it 
via Greece and Singapore to Iran. 
Walaschek fled to West Germany and 

18 now ,,1( ‘ subject f >l extradition ne- 

gotiations. 
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chemical weapons 


teiefred m an appendix to 
,htf the company said. Saizgitter 
tostnebsu is a wholly owned sub- 
ary <jf Salzgitter, which is fully 

jed by the West German govern* 

'est Germany's giant electron- 
xjtnpany Siemens AG has said 
some factory-automation 

unent it supplied to Jmhausen. 
xtedly for the Hong Kong 
never arrived there, 
ere is a long list of firms that 
fy made deliveries” for the 
plant, prosecutor Botz said, 
a totally separate question 
r there was any criminal ac- 
joingso." 
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pons Talks 
Show 

e Progress 


r A — Chemical weapons 
e United Nations ended 
: weeks of work Friday 
significant progress on 
sues blocking a world- 
o nerve gases. 
ln*t expect any major 
;hs but there was some 
* one West European 

rt-Ievel meeting start:* 
fter a well-publicized 
conference in Paris 
poison gas use in the 
r. 

s talks reaffirmed a 
protocol banning the 
lal weapons and Urged 
)rs to redouble efforts 
h on production And 

*ve gases. 

ig also renewed inter* 
eva talks, which have 

o® Jk draft treaty to 

iction and storage of 
poos since 1968. 

(tries have asked to 
5 to the full 40-nation 
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BIOLOGIC^ 1 WE MICAL AND 
Mr - PRESSLFP , WEAp ONS 

re vel a tlons ot th; Mr ‘ Pr «sident tho 

^e^upp|^ U Q^ an, - 1 J ,t) ch:ar m U) 1 all 

» rcla P tcd t S 0 0 t h , el terials 

cal and blow !j? ro «*«cuon ot? he rnt 

f° ntro,1 ed. it L absoW" 5 must be 
International trado k Utcly vital that 

tnerchandise of death* eansed of this 
Wanting it tn ’ 

happen, however*^" ? nd ma king it 
things. Anyone who k 0 ^^crent 
the chemical and h?oi ha ? c °nsidered 
production problem ° oglcal weapons 

S2S»'"" e 

chemical weapom ^' precu ^or to 

must be control?^ ch ^ miCaLs which 
application In bave common 

Reids. It has even £ S “ Cide and °ther 

the chemicals in^u , report « d that 
tion could be misSed P ° tat 060 produc ’ 

technically complex V*? 3 * thIs area ls 

these materipj. African embargo of 
not be sufficient o? T ^ echaol oey will 
William BunS o Uary 24 - °« n - 

accidental ^ ^ arci iy 

>eged ?n 1 t i he nam€s of firms al- 

arl not if - V " » ^*1 in this ^ le trade 

not pertect - has b “” 

chSn?<?i er . ^ C K? t f° 1 the su PPhes of 

a fi? blol °eical agents, we 

m£nn!fi Ve thC ? oopera tion of all the 
potential suppliers. The suppliers 

V? e St n what is to be controlled. 
Inetltabiy t iere will be differences of 

u pxnlon to be resolved. Since technolo- 
gy does not stand still, discussions of 
tecimical experts on this subject 
should be more or iess continuous. As 
a practical matter, the experts will 
need a regular place to meet and some 
sort of clerical assistance, copying fa- 
cilities and the like. 

The Coordinating Committee for 
Export Controls, known as Cocom, 
performs a similar function today in 
the field of strategic trade. It Is com- 
posed of 16 majo; suppliers of high 
tech equipment. Including the United 
States, and meets regularly In an 

annex of t American Embassy In 


annex of the American Embassy In 
Paris* Cocom has a small clerical stal l 
and the usual office machines* 
Currently there is no regular organ!* 
zatlo# lor the control of chemical and 
biological weapo is. There is an infor* 
mal organization, known as the Aus- 


Qucntly. has no r^guiaj- mcc tinit place 
*tnd n° assigned clerical staff 

*cck, therefore, I uroic to 

resident Bush proposing that the 

pplicr nations should meet with a 
view to crealing a Cocom for the ccr- 
U-OI of chemical and biological agents. 

an organization would be small. 
[! e [' 1 ^ s modeled on Cocom. estab 
^is^ed in one of the supplier countries. 
an< J ^ouid contain a small clerical 
siaif, it would be a place for experts to 
discuss tlic latest technology 
and reach a mutual accommodation on 

^Anat should and should not be ccr~ 
trolled. 

Mr. President, if we are serious 
about slowing down the proliferation 
of chemical and biological weapons, we 
must become serious about an organ- 
za tion of supplier countries to limit 
the trade in materials and technology 
necessary to produce such weapons. 
Failure to do so will send a dangerous 
message about our lack of resolve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter, dated January* 31. 
to President Bush be printed m the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

U.S. So'atx, 

Washington, DC . January Ji, 19S$. 

Hon, Oeorce Bush, 

The President The White House. Washing- 
ton, DC l 

Dear Mr. PR£$iD£?rr. The shocking revela- 
tions of the past few months have made it 
abundantly clear that the supplies of mate 
rials and technology necessary to produce 
chemical and biological weapons must be 
controlled. It Is absolutely vital that inter- 
national trade be cleansed of this merchan- 
dise of death. 

Given the complexity of the subject 
matter and the need for uniform standards 
of control, consultation and cooperation 
among the leading supplier nations must be I 
a high priority. However, unlike the area of 
strategic trade which is coordinated by 
COCOM, there is no regular meeting place 
for international coordination of controls on 
chemical and biological weapons. The Aus* 
tralta Group has met Infrequently, and has 
neither an established location nor the cleri- 
cal staff to assist the work of experts in the 
field. 

I hope, therefore, that you wil) consider 
calling the supplier nations together at 
some suitable location with the intention of 
creating a COCOM for the contrc' of chemi- 
cal and biological agents. Such an organiza- 
tion should be small, perhaps modeled on 
COCOM. established In one of the supplier 
countries, and should contain a small cleri- 
cal staff. It would be a place for experts to 
meet, d i scuss the latest technology and 
reach a mutual accommodation on what 
should and should not be controlled. 

If we are serious about slowing down the 
proliferation of chemical and biological 
weapons, we must find a mechanism, such 
as an organization of supplier countries, to 
limit trade In materials and tec lino logy nec- 
essary to produce these weapons. Our re- 
solve and determination on this matter is 
crucial to stopping me spread of chemical 
and biological weapons. 

Sincerely. 

Larry Pressley 

Senator 
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Libya-bound chemicals 


BONN (Reutrrs) — West <^nnan 
customs police have seteed 255 tons 
c< * chemical bound for Libya that 
ocufci hr used to manufacture poison 
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Gene\a Disarmament Talks Open 
With Focus on Chemical Weapons 
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a - TV cumber U*N 

opened 

sesswc isere Tuesday with 
-c x-.vjr/o ev'cT, to seeking a 
c cCu. z^lt or shefiaicai veapona, 

Javier Peres 
a -tessage to the 
on them to con- 
as pnwapt Jjr as fxvsaabte*" a 
*iw*Je protuh i : : o n agai nst 
warfare. The current ses - 
n of the eocteixe has been 
even a jpedal tepetus by hut 
fc ^ecai meeting m Paris on 
BB ^Blorlr weaponry, 
which K? mucm supported a 
M rani Hnawicai arms baa 

Mi remarks Tuesday, the 
RSL ans negotiator. Am- 
H| t» Frtecersior!'. em* 
the need! to drift an 
on 

a global 

patience and 
■■ * tnmy a fcfefc priority in 


Later, in an interview, Frieders- 
dorf outlined some of the problems 
facing the negotiators and warned 
th at no quick resolution is in sight. 
Rather, he suggested, a meaningful 
treaty cannot be drafted before the 
end of next year. 

The major obstacle, he said, is the 
‘"tremendous problem” of vernca- 
tion— applied to both production 
and stockpiling of poison gas, 

“Verification,” he said, “is, in this 
case, enormously more difficult” 
than that of the Intermediate - 
range Nuclear Forces (INF) Trea- 
ty, signed by the United States and 
Sonet Union in December, 1987 

“And we don’t hnvo On nnAtitu 


/ 


Verification, in the UE. view, is a 
scientific guarantee that a country 
is not breaking a treaty ban by 

0, Mdta. ^ 

_£? V ^ ll ^ tion Procedures now 

S.mm« d “I couldn't 

recommend a treat u t* 


scandal erupted 

mle of West German industrial 


gas, a government spokesman said 
yesterday. 

It was the first reported seizure of 
a chemical shipment to Libya since 

" ‘lago 

Indu 

exporters in the building of a aus 
pected poison gas factory at Rabta, 
in the Libyan desert 

A Finance Ministry spokesman 
said that 17 containers of the chemi- 
cal hexaniethylene-tetramlne made 
by the West German Industrial firm 
Degussa AG we|*e. confiscated by 
customs *Jan. 2<> ln tne North Sea 
port of Bremerhaven. " 

The chemical can be used In the 
production of fertilizers or disinfect- 
ants, but also could be used in the 
production of [gas] explosives,* said 
the official, whose ministry controls 
the customs police, 

A Degussa spokesman said the 
chemical was destined for a fertiliser 
factory In Libya and had been sup- 
plied for that purpose to Libya since 
1983, The substance did not require 
an export license, he said 

have become more sensitive 
regarding exports to Ubya In light of 
recent events,* an Economics Minis- 
try spokesman said. 
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United Slates Army laboratories 
rspiwsfrh' for defending American 
KfOQM against biological weapons are 
tailing potential treatments on volun- 
tfcr $ in China and Argentina, the labo- 
rut, commander has disclosed 

Cat DavkJ L Huxsoll, commander of 
the Army's Medical Research Institute 
a f inftviuHis Diseases at Fort Detrick, 
suL said in an interview that his or* 
ganisation has also tested disease 
therapies in Liberia and South Korea 
and has supplied rim rgency pharma- 
erotica Is to Egypt and other countries. 

charge that Army biological 
warfai'e experts ought not play any 
role in public health programs. In 
January, at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Colonel Huxsoll was 
confronted by civilian scientists con* 
oermni that an international race for 
new biological weapons may begin. 

American biologists at the meeting, 
including Dr. Keith R, Yamamoto of 
the University of California at San 
j^ntiisco, argued that field trials like 
those under way in China and Argen- 
tina should be managed by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health rather than 
the Defense Department. 

Question of Military Oversight 

Research funds would be used more 
efficiently by the civilian agency, Dr. 
Yamamoto said, and trials would not 
arouse suspicions that military re- 
search was masquerading as public 

health. 

Bui Colonel Huxsoll said in a subse- 
quent interview that the Army remains 

responsible for protecting American, 
troops against both natural diseases, 
and bra logical warfare agents. He said 
K would be wrong for the armed forces 
to yield this responsibility tb any out- 
side agency 

If an enemy were ever to use biologi- 
cal weapons against American forces, 
the Army believes, such weapons 
would probably lx* based on organisms 
or viruses already known to scientists. 
Among the possibilities are variants of 
diseases that ravage many underdo* 
vc loped countries but are rare In Indus- 
trial nations. 

To develop defenses against such dis- 
ease^ scientists must test vaccines 
and drugs In areas where the diseases 

tit c coder i i-C. * 

it would be absurd for us to create 
disease-causing organisms Just to lest 
therapies we develop," Colonel Huxsoll 
said. "We therefore conduct tests in 
cooperation with the host governments 
erf countries where diseases are al- 
ready claiming victims. Jt Is In the In* 
teresi of both the United States armed 
forces and the peonies of other coun- 


ses Against Biological Weapon 


or 
occur 
cn- 


I ncii'i v ! ’ <lefcnscs ORnlnsl leihal 

ff ™ * * whlch ml8ht a|s ° *» 

WHimcrcd In warfare." 

Army C ™T£ aU " 8 with the 

l9Ws L^L?*,i W u C i l c. char * ed in to* 

acrm wlrf hC UnUed Slates h « d 

Korean and l £i*** pons flRainst Norlh 
RW? and Chinese troops. The United 

Si n tos has denied the charge. 

Chinn i!: urrom ^ftlng program in 
t hinn is managed Jointly by Hubei 

u2 C< i:, ( CdlCal University and the 

Tii« Tli ? ta f os Defense Depart menh 
nc trials have been carried out on 

more than 200 hospitalized volunteers 
suffering from a group of diseases 
Known as hemorrhagic fever with 
renal syndrome. A victim is rapidly 
foiled by vomiting and fever, some- 
times followed by kidney failure that 
leads to death. 

Some patients were treated with an 
antiviral drug called ribavirin, while 
others served as a control group. Colo- 
m 'l Huxsoll, who holds a doctorate in 
microbiology, sa;d the test so far sug- 
gests that ribavirin sharply reduces 
the death rate from the disease. Ri- 
bavh in is made by ICN Pharmaceuti- 
cals of Costa Mesa, Calif. 

"We have found,’’ he said, "that if a 
patient Is treated with the drug within 
four days of developing symptoms, his 
or her chance of dying is only one fifth 
what it would be with no treatment. 
Treated survivors also recover much 
faster." 

In the Korean War, many soldiers, 
including Americans, were infected 
with the hemorrhagic fever and some 
died. The disease still is found in Korea, 
but the majority of its victims, 100,000 
cases a year, are in rural areas of 
China. It is spread largely by rats. 

, The Army’s testing program in 
China, which began two years ago, was 
In response to a Chinese initiative, 
Colonel Huxsoll said. 

"We had been doing some work with 
that virus and the drug ribavirin in ani- 
mals," he said, "and the Chinese recog- 
nized the importance of the work and 
approached us." 

A different type of test began in Ar- 
gentina last fall, In which about 6,500 
volunteers, most of them farmers, are 
participating. The United Slates Army 
and the Argentine Government are 
inoculating part of this group with a 
vaccine developed at Fort Detrick 
against Junln virus, a disease also 
called Argentine hemorrhagic fever. 
Although many symptoms are similar 
to those of hemorrhagic fever with 
renal syndrome, the Argentine disease 
|g caused by a different virus 
The Argentine disease and a Bolivian 
hcmorrlmRlc fever «rc caused by 
closely related viruses. Thev are 


spread by rat urine, particular ly in the 
harvest season, which in the Southern 
Hemisphere peaks in May, Depending 
on the virulence of the strain and other t 
factors, the death rate of victims can 
reach 30 percent, Colonel Huxsoll said 

The current treatment for Argentine 
and Bolivian hemorrhagic fever is a 
scrum administered to a patient after 
the disease has been diagnosed, and 
this treatment is quite effective. The 
vaccine would render people immune 
before they become in ; ccted. 

The trial will continue for several 
years, Colonel Huxoll said, and will be 
cxicnded to many more volunteers to 

improve the statistical basis of the test 
But by the end of the harvest period 
four months from now, Army experts 
expect to observe a clear difference be-, 
tween vaccinated and unvaccinated 
volunteers. The vaccine has already 1 
passed initial safety tests on animals 
and a small number of humans in the 

United States. 

Limited trials of ribavirin were car- 
ried out In f .iherta in the early 1980’s as 
a therapy against Lassa fever, a dan- 
gerous virus also spread by rats, The 
tests were promising. Colonel Huxsoll 
said, and larger-scale trials are 
planned 

Critics Suspicious of Research 

Still, critics remain suspicious o' the 
Army research. At trie meeting last 
month of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Dr. Er- 
hard Geissler, an official of East Ger- 
many’s Central Institute for Molecular 
Biology, said that in 1943 and 1944 the 
Nazis developed biological weapons 
while calling their program "defensive 
research." ihat is why. Dr, Geiss er 
said, his Government is suspicious of 
all defensive biological warfare re* 
search, including that of the United 
States. 

At the conference, Colonel Huxsoll 
denied that his organization’ s defen- 
sive research has any offensive appli- 
cation, He said that all the work con- 
ducted at the Fort ivtrik laboratories 
is unclassified and is solely intended to 
protect people against disease. 

The United States, for its pan, is one 
of 111 nations, icluding the Soviet 
Union, that have ratified the Bacterio- 
logical and Toxin Weapon Convention 
of 1972 l he treaty prohibits the devel 
opment, production and stockpiling of 
biological weapons. But it does not pro- 
hibit research and development of de- 
fensive measures against biological 
agents. v 

Colonel Huxtoll noted that vaccines 
developed at Fort Deirick have been 
used not only to immunize patients 
abroad, but have protected Americans 
at home. 
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Introduction 


p-|-| here is little doubt 

I ment between the superp Union's overwhelm- 
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their means of 


engineering 
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ty in cnemicai <ut« f ^ , ; n to "genetic 

.» Of particular concern is Soviet ^^SSISZ 


of hallucinogens and psy 


Foreign Minister Eduard 
cation against civilian target. ° „ ,000 that the 

Shevardnadze's conditional offer ir j J an , . chemical 

Soviet Union "will begin in 1989 the eltminahon of £ 

stockpiles" introduced 


so do the dangeis of 


P^^cent United States and Brihsh inteU.g^ce^^rts 

constructed a new facility to produc 


brings into sharp focus the proliferation of these weapons 
within the developing world and the awesome possibility of 
terrorist acquisition. CBW is viewed as the poor 


bomb". It is currently possessed by fifteen countries 5 
say it could be as many as twenty-four - among which ai 
tions the West has little or no cause to trust: Libya, byna 

and Iran. 


_ .he end of the Second World War, it has been 

norm for the West to believe that CBW is so abhorrent 


deterrent. As a result, we have been 


fixa- 

tion with the "nuclear arms race", which tenaea to obscure 
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the East Bloc of a different nature. Irrefutable 


chemical warfare agents in Afgha 


stan, Angola, the Iraq-Iran conflict and more recently against 
Iraqi Kurds has slowly forced a change of attitude, and there 
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signs of serious reappraisals of the situation within 
the Western Alliance. The news media have also pushed for 

action. 


August 1988, Britain sponsored a UN Resolution 
threat* ^ j| action 


any nation using chemical 
weapons. One month later the United States Congress voted 


against 


or an unprecedented range of sane 
genocide against the Kurdish popul 
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arms control, defining what constitutes chemical warfare 
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• Recognize the 
doing nothing; 


implications of 


• Provide increased resources to the military and other 
agencies; 

• Inst; tute educational programs for the civilian pc ela- 
tion and create a separate division within Civil De- 
fence structures; 

• Plan and provide communal shelters for the civilian 
population including provision of protective clothing; 
and 

• Find t l ie courage to do wl a ; must lx? done. 

Failure could undermine NATO’s credibility and lead to the 
further destabilization of thedeveloping world. 

Some of these ideas were presumably in British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's mind when, immediately after 
the signing oFthe INF Agreement in November 1987, she ad- 
dressed a plea to Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. In this she 

said: 

remember, we too have fears... so show your good 
faith by withdrawing and 

stockpile of chemical weapons along NATOs bo 
ders. 

* is an answer to this 
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, ■ >in " k( “ i understood during the Sung dynasty. /- 

ea .t one Of the chemical tactic t pm, funded InUonardo d 

Vmns 15th century Notebooks Is copied from the Histonei 
Polybius. Chinese scientists wrote of toxic projectiles in i,, c 
Nth Century and the Moors used poisoned arrows in Spain in 
1483. Sulphur was resorted to at Sevastopol during the Cri- 
mean war. Biological warfare is just as ancient, dating back to 
600 BC when the spreading of disease and pollution of water 
sources w ider siege conditions > cd to surrender 

We tend, however, to think of Chemical Warfare in the con- 
text of the hirst Worle War. 2 It was first used on Apnl 22, 1915 
by tl e Imperial German Army against French lorces at Ypres 
It was a crude mustard gas (vesicant) that left approximately 
5,000 dead and lOjpoo injured. Before the global conflict 
ceased, all nationalities were to suffer the effects of diverse 
chemical warfare agents: Russia losing almost 100,000 with a 
further million and a quarter injured. Gas was used between 
the world wars: in Ethiopia by the Italians and m China by the 
Japanese. At the Onset of (Ih* Second World War, Germany 
had developed a new and highly toxic nerve gas, TADUN, at 
ltd research and development plant at I Jyner F a III, Silesia My 
f I H* end of the war, another ih rve agent even more lethal had 

been developed/ SARIN, All CW agent#/ complete with re- 

seanh information, were m iiiovmI from < a*rmany hy Soviet 

occupation forces and transferred to the USSR where they 

and still form, the basis of Soviet ( homical Warfare 
potential and knowledge. 
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mil tlu* l.i u* 1970s the West tended to associate Soviet 
chemical warfare and weapomv with t\wi mu ^ 

war-fighting doctrine. From 1980, howevei, i • 
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^ nee that time, CBW - 

SP S ni ? °f Soviet ''conven^n^ am nCOrP ° rated within the 
Soviet attitudes to prw armaments 

obvious "flexibility" of the ZZ™ probabl y influenced bv the 
High toxicity but aYscTo £ S,T dUe " not ^ •&£ 

them in a large quantity and usine ih P 0551 ^ 11 *^ of obtaining 
all types, such as aerial sDrav* , m * n delivery means of 
Jy^Heads, artillery rounds ehemr 'i cbj - ter bombs, missile 

CW as "a means of armed st£^] e Wh ° S3W 

offensive in its ini HaUtavec " 8 . CBW Wou L ld He to accelerate an 
event of stalled progress^ 6 In ther^f 111 * hc> mornentum >n the 

neutoiize ■NATOiSelds, 
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. \A) O of a tu nely response to aggression: P 

under these drcumstances, he (NATO) will have 
difficulty in setting up and preparing for use, nu- 
clear and chemical weapons* 

The psychological im pact on defending forces is also seen 
pertinent factor, as would be the choice of agent - the persis- 
tent or non-persistent varieties - to be used depending upon 
battlefield requirements. 

The central role of CW in recent Soviet strategic planning 
for achieving a quick victory in a non-nuclear assault o n West- 
ern Europe was indicated during the DRl JZ1 1BA '84 Warsaw 
Pact exercises in Czechoslovakia. In these exercises, CW at- 
tacks were simulated against NATO's anti-tank defences. 
Once breached, elite formations - "Operational Manoeuvre 
Groups" (OMG's) and helicopter forces, would be committed 
to operations in the NATO rear. A massive conventional 

wave would then follow through. 

There have been similar exercises since that time with simu- 
lated CW attacks incorporated in the program. More ^perti- 
nently perhaps, there is increasing evidence that the Soviet 
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years after President tW ° 

was established that "under combat conS^hev (CBW 
agents) can be used as an aerosol or in a solid or liquid state in 

ammunition ' they can also be Ld for sabo- 

One analyst has concluded that Soviet CBW strategy to- 
wards t ie : United Kingdom might "create rnaximum prob- 
lems for tht , opulation, initially through blai kmail and then 
by causing dislocation to public services, rail, port facilities 
communications and power" 11 

The agents to be used for this purpose could include hal- 
lucinogens and psychochemical agents developed in the 
Soviet Union specifically for application against civilian popu- 
lations. As the ana yst points out: 

The USSR has shown great interest in the use of hal- 
lucinogens and other anti-personnel agents against 
populations, therefore we may expect to see a very 
selective and clinical employment of CBW using the 
latest technology in this area, particularly 
psychochemical agents to cause civilian panic. 12 

Spetsnaz training has included application of low level hal- 
lucinogens and high-level bio-contaminants for creation of 

this civilian panic, , iU 

The psychological reaction of the target population (mm 
tarv nr civilian) to a CW attack is the key issue m this Soviet 
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and counter an offensive w™ . w u? al ? 4 ht y to his 
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task 
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«^S y iS ISOnn , e I under these conditions rapidly deterio 
rates and between 30 and 50 percent of their battle readiness 

would be forfeit after approximately two hours 

r,e L he e l f T ctiv . eness ?* CBW in an initial phase of conflict is de- 
pendent to a large degree on the psychological and physical 

resilience of the defending forces. Soviet thinking appears to 

be that general public opinion in the West will succumb i<> t| )( . 

intimidatory nature of such an attack on NATO forces with a 

subsequent collapse of morale among the military. 

As for our civilian populations, the Soviets "are well aware 

of the total lack of any credible civil defence measures or pne| 

cautions, not just in the United Kingdom, l>ui across 11 

whole of NATO". 13 

It was against a background of a virtual Soviet monopoly of 
modern CBW capability that Mikhail Gorbachev's "New 
Thinking" came on the scene. The excitement and hopes 
raised by Glasnost and Perestroika, the INF Agreement, and 
the general easing of East-West tensions have created a c‘| 

mate of opinion in NATO countries where military threats are 
simply not taken seriously by electorates. Consequently, the 
fact that the Soviet Union continued to develop, manufacture 
and deploy its CBW, unattached to any "linking" Treaty 
within ongoing disarmament talks, was a point that few gov- 
ernments in the West had the political will to acknowledge 
andconfront Now that the USSR has conditionally commit- 

tent with reassonn^state^nts, or afte , de . 

stn^ngquannn« oMder^l^ t concoctlo ? , 

war-winning quan V 1989 prove to hi 

for interna donal securily, or for the 

Si disarmament of the West? 

Soviet Organization and Potential 
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snuction period in either the Timoshenko Miltow aX Z 

of Chemical Ciefence. "RealisHc" field training indudw sibi- 
lated offensives using mustard gas substitutes. 14 All Soviet 
chemical detection kits captured in the Middle East and Ah 
ghanistan were equipped to detect gases known to be in 
Soviet and Warsaw Pact arsenals only, .is are the mcdiotl fl „i, 

< l< »tf •» carried by their troops. General V K. Pilalov was head of 
all CBW activity when he described these forces as "specLtl 

troops designated for chemicaJ warfare support of armed 
forces com! Ml 

Soviet CBW Potential. The Soviet Union has ten CWa^cnf pro* 
ducfion centra, all in the wrsl of d.s territory, and nine chetui 
cal weapons depots more widely dispersed west east, Storage 
sites /or operational areas fare NATO positions and an* 1/1 
( /eehoslovakia (with rime), hast ( aTinany (nine a /.so) a/ id /'o 
land with four sites, three of which are seaward oriented, 
Further south, to coinpJete the cordon, there are five sites in 

HungaiV, four in Kumania and one in hu/;;arM, the depots 
re or; ;a n v/.i k I for s< >| >f i is t it a t e< I ( I isf rit >ij f ion 
Chemical Agents, stored in dtutnt* are delivered by rail, 
tracks for which run into fhe depots from production centres. 
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In the same complex chemical support vehicles assum* 

ith KvHs, the Soviet chemical forma (ions. Storage 
r» selves art* juxtaposed delivery systems and most 
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sites themselves are juxtaposed delivery systems and most 
ON agents are destined for incorporation into a delivery sys- 
tem "on the spot", Delivery is possible in any artillery weapon 
of 100 mm calibre or greater, from missiles and rockets, rnor- 
tars and mines to bombs, spraying from the air sndsMOng 
from sea The advent of the Soviet Typhoon class submannt 
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Ara,^ ^“mZ^ °p Vo2 "? hdeneni >' a ^land in .hi 
/vrai sea and at least three Research and Development Insti- 
tutes for biological warfare of which the Institute of Molecular 
Biology, some thirty km southeast of Novosibirsk, is largest 
employmg up to 2,000 scientists and technicians. It was from 
trie Microbiological Research Institute in Sverdlovsk that a 

ma 4? r n * eaka S e °f ant hrax dry spores occurred in 1979 . As much 
f* s 22 lbs. (10 kg.) were released contaminating an area /our or 
five kilometres in radius and reportedly leactiW to the deaths 
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methods of obtaining and using them have resulted 
in a qualitative reexamination of the verv conceDt of 





oiuiogicaj organisms produced by genetic engineering This lat 
ter group provides "model" agents to produce predetermined 
effects, belt to kill or temporarily incapacitate If is also within 
this nmge that hallucinogens and psychochenvcal agents are 
to be found. 

O/a/7 the ranges mentioned l by far the most to be feart\i is 
the development in genetic engineering. By splicing ONA 

from an organism into another of grown con tmliahfe bacteria 
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The Vulnerability of. NATO 

1 % resident Reagan's decision to authorize the develop- 
^ment and production of the Binary System in 1986 resulted 
from the evidence of Soviet build-up in CBW capabiJity. 
The timing of this decision was crucial given that stockpiled 
chemical weapons have a shelf-life of only twenty years. Wtth 
President Njxoj halting all production in 1968, unless Reagan 
had made hts decision, no nation within the military structure 
of NATO 1 would have had a deterrent in kind. Nonetheless, 
even were the Soviet Union to forego further development 
and production, it would take the United States twenty years 
at current rate to lift its stocks to parity with t ie Soviet Union. 

LJS stocks rapidly becoming obsolete are n lainlyat the Toole 
Army Depot ir! Utah. There is a small amount under US con- 
trol in West Germany. This supply is due to be destroyed and 
there are no plans to stockpile new sources in Germany. In- 

fhe Urtted States will not be deploying the Binary System m 
Europe at all, even if there is no treaty. 
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hesn \ is ™. nation wit Kn MATO that has its civilian popula- 

tion protected against the effects of CBW. There is no provi- 
sion for funding of clothing or medical care and, importantly, 
no Structure per se within Civil I Mr, lf e Organizations for this 
explicit purpose. Therefore there is a lack of training, under- 
standing, and of course, facilities. 

There are only two countries in hurope possessing what is 

required. Both are so-called " neutral nations": Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

NATO's military ability to withstand CW attacks and to pur- 
sue a counteroffensive is impressive and sufficient to force 
hesitation on the part of the potential enemy. The vulnerabil- 
ity lies much more with the total lack of protection of the civi- 
lian populations. T his /act diminishes NATO's abilny to 'pro- 
tect" and could be a key consideration in any Soviet strategic 

planning. 

Pr vliferation 

O f no less concern to the West must be the proliferation 
of chemical and biological war fare agentswihm the 
developing world and the nsk ofsuchMmg ntothe 
hands of terrorists and nations over whom we have little 
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The 'Civilian population should in the first case be 
protected from the effects of conventional 
vveapons. ilie Defence Committee considers that 
the continuing armament concerning chemical 
weapons has increased the risk of these weapons 
being utilized. Increased attention should therefore 
be paid to protection against chemical weapons and 
noted when framing a total defence strategy in con- 
ventional war. In order to limit damage, ability to 
detect, give alarm and to command, as well as 
knowledge of the effects of these weapons, should 
be aimed at. 2S 
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toxic chemical or a large spill of low volatility but highly toxic 
substance. Or again, a progressive accident such as a fire, 
which does not at first cause release of toxic chemicals buf has 

the potential of spreading to nearby equipment, tanks and 
drums containing toxics . 

Of course it is evident that there must be an adequate warn- 
ing system of an attack or hazard . Some chemicals have a 
strong odour and lower deg/ve of toxicity ; such as chlorine 
and hydrogen sulphide , and would be easily detected. It is 
the physiologically undetectable agents at low but lethal com 
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however, brought dearer definitions in the prohibiting direc- 
tives incorporated in the texts of Resolutions taken at the 1923 
Conference of Central American States and the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol, supported in 1932 at the league of Nations General 
Disarmament Conference. Post Second World War saw the 
issue raised again at the disarmament Commission of 1953, 
the Ten Nation Committee on Disarmament of 1960, the Eigh- 
teen Nation Committee on Disarmament 1962 and all meet- 
ings of the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva since 1969. 

Despite such efforts, as analyst Hugh Stringer indicates, 
agreement to date remains that established in Geneva in 1925 
prohibiting "the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or 
other gases, and ail analogous li . is, materials, or de- 
vices". 

The Geneva Protocol is ratified by 118 nations. 
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,J^T 0p T' ,H ‘“wrt Wm took place between 1972 and 
1977 when the Committee of theOmfettnd^ UtramtMttftt 
concentrated on banning chemical weapons. A ftntnh on>- 
posal tabled in 1976 was followed by the Soviet Union and 
United States agreeing to bilateral negotiations, which wm 
halted in 1980 alter vtmficata b^twten tbe 

two parties . U is significant in this conte/A that ft* Swwi 
Union only bc^in to show si^jis erf wiiVui^iess" tof! intenui* 
tional, then bilatetal, te\Vs when it became apparent ti\atVte£l' 
err\ apprehension about Soviet activities in tins tidd 
threatened reaction and, in the case oi the United States, au- 
gured the onset ot the US Binary System* 

The forty-nation Conference on Disarmament reconvened 
in 1982 and established the basis fox ongoing negotiations 
comprising; 

* A declaration of current chemical weapons stockpiles 
and production facilities by all States party to the Con- 
vention; 

• Agreement to destroy over a ten year period all chemi- 
cal weapons and production facilities; 

• Verification of the stockpile declaration and de^r.:; 

tion; 

• Verification that certain industrial chemicals are not 
being diverted into secret miJitary stodcpjte;|j»|jg 
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piemen t sanctions against violators. 

All these points were cogently put by a US Arms Conti 
and Disarmament Agency report: 


Given the many technical as well as political difficult 
ties which remain to be resolved, conclusion o/ a 
chemical weapons prohibition is not likely to occur 
in the near term. Verification issues will be di/ficuJf 
to resolve and will require prolonged negotiation, 
Until the verification and other issues are satisfac- 
torily resolved, an effective and comprehensive 

chemical weapons prohibition which fully protects 
US, and Free World interests will not be possible . 2H 


It seems unlikely that Mr. Shevardnadze's gesture will funda- 
mentally alter this situation, although it may increase pres- 
sure on Western negotiators to accept a less than satisfactory 

ar The offer was made during the opening session of the 149- 
nation Paris Summit Meeting on ChenucaJ Wea^ns Proh era- 
tion, and it was conditional on reaprocahon by the I Uuted 
ft was not a difficult manoeuvre for .he USSR, given 
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Conclusions 

P 1 ; ; ' derations arising from the promise of Clas- 

nost and the relaxing of tension concerning nuclear 
con f Iict, have served as a brake to planning for prutcc 
u>n against the threat that will take the place of nucleat arms 

SEE to toe 1990'$ - chemical and biological warfare In 
>h: M‘ the Soviet Union has a vast arsenal, well trained forces 
pint tit , Difaminationj procedures that ensure pursuance of 
advance in contaminated battlefield conditions , and a pro- 
gram of civilian protection, ft has violated commitments 
under treaties of which it is signatory by providing such 
weaponry to other nations and has resorted to the use of toxic 
substances in areas of conflict 

The Western Allies may well find themselves in a "c/eft 
stick" — wishing to protect the civilian population yet not 
knowing how to introduce the sub/ed to flic public durmg a 
time of Glasnost and after undeniable success and progress m 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on nuricr disarmament 

and other issues In this respect, there is a danger that the 
hype produced by the Paris Conference will lead to a false and 
dangerous assumption of security and optimism* For a long 
time to come , the West must temper its optimism over East* 

West relations with the caution that history shows tobeemn* 

The proliferation of CBW in developing nation', - <>uld even 
tually prove a more intransigent problem and ribk than that ol 
Soviet possession and intent , Specially dangerous is the por- 
ten l of usage of CBW in inter-Third World conflict and acquis 

tion of these weapons by ferrons t f ^ mko f in . 
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j t Won’t Be Easy 
To Police a Ban 
On Poison Gas 


18 January 1989 
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By Charles C. Fiowerree 

I RAQ’S USE of chemical warfare and the strong 
suspicion that Libya has constructed a poison 
gas plant have awakened world concern about 
die ominous threat of these abhorrent weapons. 
Accompanying that concern is an underlying fear 
that there is little the United States or its friends 
can do to halt the spread of chemical weapons to 
countries that operate outside the norms of accept- 
able international behavior. 

The brouhaha over the Libyan revel a- 
tor s and the U.S. downing of two Lib- 
s'*® jets earlier this month tended to 
obscure the original purpose of last 
*eeks Paris conference on chemical 


Charles C. Fiowerree, a re- 
tired ambassador, had ex- 
tensive experience with ef- 
forts to ban chemical 
weapons while serving in 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
from 1977 to 1980 and as U.S. representative 
to the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva 
in 1980 and 1981. 
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Iraq and Libya, have subscribed. 

The protocol says nothing about man- 
ufacturing chemical weapons and equip- 
ping armed forces with these weapons. 
Rogue nations as well as responsible 
members of the world community can 
do so without violating any internation- 
al statutes. . 

Indeed, many parties to the protocol, 

including the United States, have re- 
served the right to respond in kind to a 

chemical attack. ,. 

The Libyan development was a di- 
version from the original pu^ 
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The truth about that poison gas D j anf * 

continues to leak out, much to the ^ ^ 1X 

nront of West Germany. Contrary to ( ? bari ' ass - and ^ an ‘*s* activity . ’ tV 
Helmut Kohl s initial indignant deniaf fcS lor * g0ne u ^h aUe 
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hi5 government now admits there is ger to 2^*^ ex * ls Un< kr Drfet# 
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one of the alleged participants is a state-o 3Ct ' 
firm Wned 

Exactly what the Bonn government will h« . 
rectify this shameful situation is not enttrLi 
clear. The Reagan administration seems cert!- 
that West Germany and other European cow!? 
tries will cooperate to see that Libya does not" 
receive the equipment and expert advice it 
needs to complete the plant. Were Libya to 
receive such assistance immediately, it could 
begin producing poison gas within the next few 
months, 

Bonn's admission about German involvement 
in the project has justified the “media cam- 
paign" that the Reagan administration suppos- 
edly inspired against it Mr. Kohl reportedly 
believes the president leaked information about 
the plant to generate public pressure against 
German participation. If Mr. Reagan did that he 
performed a great service for mankind. Had 
their role not been publicized, would the German 
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The chemical- warfare threat 


The furor over a chemical-weapons plant 
in Libya and the downing of two Libyan MiGs 
should not obscure tie urgent need for inter- 
national cooperation against the manufac- 
ture. stockpiling and use of chemical weapons. 
The threat of chemical warfare is grave and 
immediate, and there can be no realistic 
chance of prevention wit iout international 
provisions for verification and eniorcement. 

An appreciation of this reality is evident in 
the proposals Secretary of Si ate George Shultz 
w II make this weekend at a Paris conference 
convened to reinforce the 1925 Geneva Proto- 
col that outlawed the use of chemical weapons. 

Shultz Is expected to ask that the United 
Nations secretary general be empowered to in- 
vestigate charges that chemical weapons have 
been used, and that UN trade sanctions be em _ 
p oyed against v iolators of a new treaty ban- 
ning the production, accumulation and trans- 
fer of chemical armaments. A practical aim of 
the Paris conference Is to provide political im- 
petus to the 40-nation Geneva negotiations on 


chemical warfare that have dawdled on for too 
long without producing such a treaty. 

Shultz’ mission signifies a belated recogni- 
tion that certain problems cannot be solved by 
a unilateral use of American force. Many na- 
tions. Including the United States, al ready pos- 
sess a chemical-warfare capability, and many 
others contribute to the proliferation of chemi- 
cal weapons. There are grounds for doubting 
that an international ban against these weap- 
ons can be enforced, but it is certain that the 
United States, acting alone, cannot prohibit 

the acquisition or use of poison gas. 

One hundred and forty-one nations will be 
renresented at the Paris conference. The task 
of diplomatic persuasion will require t^ct an 

KKtal displayed mftequently durtog «* 

past eight years. late to learn 

Nonetheless, it J.J^JL^ofthisoiuW- 

lateral app roach may n lts successor. 



Representatives of 15U nations » 

deciaration condei ruling the use of wiem- 
icaJ weapons and reaffirming the Gene 
va Protocol.* The United States and the 
Soviet Union, in addition, indica ed a 
strong desire to have ail such weapons 

eliminated. 

The Soviets opened the conference 
with a pledge to destroy their stockpiles. 




Sy^edtheir expectations./^* 

nations didn’t hold out for language 
continued their argument with Israel. 
U.S and Soviet delegate cooperated. 
This round of successful diplomacy was a 
commendable si ep away from a savage 
and vicious practice. 
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Penalize Chemical Arms Users , Maker 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
.is pushing a set of bipartisan bills to punish 
foreign governments that use chemical or 
biological weaponry as well as the private 
ddmpanies that assist in the production of 
such weapons of mass destruction. It's 
about time. 

'The two bills are sponsored by commit* 
tee .chairman Claiborne Pell, Democrat of 
Rhode Island, and the ranking minority 
iheipber, Sen. Jesse Helms, Republican of 
North Carolina. The first bill requires U.S. 
diplomatic and economic sanctions against 
governments that violate the 1925 treaty 
thut prohibits using chemical weapons 
against other nations or their own people. 

A second bill would deny American mar- 
kets for three years to any firm or its sub- 
sidiary that supplies the technology, equip- 
ment or chemicals to these nations. These 

companies could also lose their patent 
rights in the United States. 


The -proliferation qt chemical weapons 


— the poor nation’s atomic bomb — is a 
growing danger, with as many as 20 coun. 
tries believed capable of producing such 
arms. The deadly use of gas by the Iraqis, in 
the gulf war and against Kurdish civilians 
has undermined the traditional abhorrence 

of such weapons. Coupled with the prolifer- 
ation of ballistic missiles, gas attacks 
against cities — particularly in another 
Mideast war — could become more likely. 

As needed as these sanctions are, prob- 
lems with verification exist Unlike nuclear 
weapon technology, most plants that can 
make chemical arms and toxic chemicals 
are dual-use facilities, usable for both 
peaceful and warlike purposes. 

The so-called Australian group of West- 
ern nations that exchanges information on 
this problem is poorly organized and lacks 
enforcement powers. Establishing an effec- 
tive international oversight group for con- 
trolling chemical arms should be the first 
order of business. 
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HARTFORD COURANT 
^ January 1989 


Tighten the ban on chemical weapons 




T he manufacture and stockpile of denici 
weapons may be immoral, bit no isccrmatsee}- 
al taw prohibits sock activity Governments 
may produce and store these arms. aIm^is 
t hey do not use them 

An a f tempi to dose ‘*at seasides'. >:p- 
hole jn the 1925 Geneva Protocol vriR be 
made ala conference in Paris begMNg to- 
day Delegates from 14# sitioos w*H partici- 
pate in the effort to tdo^teM tbe^HHj 
agreement on the ose of weapon 

Evidence indicates that sock weapons 
have been used in recent pears by kit and 
Iran against each other, by tbe Soviets 
against Afghan guerrillas 
ants in Cambodia. Syria, Israel and Efcypt 
also reportedly make the killer gase s . Tbe 
United States and the Soviet Uqmjg eoatanoe 
to manufacture and stockpile these weapons. 

The thought that a mercoral lender — 
Libya's Moammar Gadhafi, for mstaace — 
could start supplying combatants or te n or - 
ists with chemical weapons is discomforting, 
to put it mildly. 

Secretary of State Gec-^e P. Sfcdt: .s 
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Kadafi’s Bloody-mindedness 


Question,* Wliy would Libya's Muammar Kadafi 
send two Soviet -built Jet fighters far out in the 
Mediterranean to harass U.S, aircraft operating 
inom a mighty carrier task force? 

Answer: Because he was more tiian willing to 
sacrifice a couple of planes (and pilots} if the re- 
sulting incident would deflect world opinion from 
the chemical weapons plant the United States be- 
lieves he is building south of Tripoli, 

Libya's dictator is quite capable of hatching so 
wild a scheme. With (he United Slates pushing 
hand for an international treaty banning the pro- 
duction and possession of chemical weapons. 
Colonel Kadafi had good reason to feel cornered. 
President Reagan had explicitly nor ruled out a 
U S, bombing attack to destroy the CW (chemical 
warfare) facility. And U.S. diplomats were prepar- 
ing to prove at a Paris conference this weekend 
that the Libyan plant was the prime example of a 
spreading scourge that must be eliminated. 

So yesterday morning, two Libyan MIG -23 jets 
started tailing a pair of American F-I4 fighters on 
a routine miss on near the carrier John F. Kenne- 
dy. The F-Ms swooped down from 15.000 feel to 
4,000 feet to take evasive action, according to De- 
fense Secretary Frank C. CarluccL When there 
were indications the Libyan planes were turning 
on their radar and preparing to fire, the American 
pilots shot them down with alr-to-alr missiles. 


Although the United States *s not aboxe funyro* 
cation in dealing with the Kadafi r e gime , thus time 
Libya appeared to be the ag gre s sor. For one f 
the intent took p.ice a full GCV rndc$ f re L c 
site of the aLegcd plant For a Vvhc r. F ' 4s 
would not be the aircraft of choke if a hoftnhtn& 
run were contemplated. 1; was insm vtive that t v 
Reagan administration was quick to rtccUtv i‘v 
incident 'closed' as bbvan otT'cals tried <0 dtvm 

'■r r 

up sympathy, not least Iron \-ao yjovem events 
that detest Gokmct Kadafs 

The United States can best thwart Itbs.i b\ 
making it clear that victory in an aerial dx ght is 
not what the current crisis ts all about. It is about 
the spread of chemical weaqiom ;e more than a 
scone of countries and them use b\ Kvh skIcs m\ 

'"In 

litc Iraq Iran war. It ts about the evidence U ^v 
auti ionites supposed I y hat* a massed that the Lb 
yan plan 1 , when fully operating, would haw* am 
pic capacity to export OA supplies to other <sxm 
tries. And it is about .he common t merest of the 
large powers, especially the supeqviwm, to stop 
this menace by agreemg at last on 4 w.uy tlvu 
would outlaw chctnkitl weapons as efToettveU as 
biological weapons were outtavted in 19 rs. 

No ban can be airt ghl; vcfllkatton p.vUcin> 
are staggering. Bui inlemauonal condemmuon of 
CW would be far belter Uian indtlTeretKt low.uv 
Colonel Kadafl's latest bkxxtv-rmrKVdoess. 
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Kids Who Are Trained to Go Out and 


H\ JOHN IM.MAHUS 

iqr 

to tit* vwfc 

ROME, OfC $1 *— Tb# attacks mounted by 

(Rk) mi An terrorists on thf Romo ind Vienna 

airports beat n nrw brand of tcftwlsm tlmt 
European security officials soy point severe 
new eba I length 

Evutem* * At hr ml by tht investigators in 
both a lies indicates that the assaults were car* 
ned out by ymin>: Palestinians wTlo were 
guided from the Middle East to Western Eu- 
rope by i mi work of experienced Arab and, 
possibly. Luropean supporters working bemd 
tfie scene 

Security dficiftls tty this pattern runs 
through a string of recent Arab terrorist at- 
tacks in Italy , including the hijacking in Octo* 
ber of the Italian cruise liner Achille Lauro 
They say the pattern distinguishes the attacks 
from prrvnHis actions in Europe attributed to 
Middle Eastern terrorists dial, the officials 
Say* stem to have been masterminded and car* 
ned out by the same people. 

The distim lion is troubling to European se* 
cunty officials, because it suggests that hard- 
line Palestinian groups, such as the Fatah 
Revolutionary Council, which 1 $ thought to 
have directed the airport attacks, or the Pales* 
tine Liberation Front, considered the authors 
of the Achille Lauro hijacking, can avail them 
tolvos of broad logistical support in a number 
of cities in Western Europe. 

It also confronts European security officials 
with the intractable task of uprooting an ob- 
scure terror network whose members seem to 
offer assailants crucial support while them* 
selva® remaining in the background. 

"In the past the people involved worked by 
themselves,*’ said a Middle Eastern diplomat 
who follows terrorist activities “They were of 
high caliber, and they were usually assured im- 
portant positions after the action.” 

“Now there are the professional planners, 
and the kids who are trained to go out and kill,” 
he went on “When they go out, the profession- 
al& wait by the television,” 

The pattern, he said, tends to reflect changes 
in terrorist methods in the Middle East, where 
conflicting groups have resorted increasingly 
to using youthful suicide commandos. 

The security officials say the emergence of 
the European network may be a result of the 
same sense of desperation in some Palestinian 
circles, such as student groups, that are consid- 
ered responsible for the changed tactics in the 
Middle East. 

Terrorists Tend to Be Young 

As in the Middle East, the terror ist s who are 
exported to Europe tend to be young. The only 
survivor of the four Palestinians who hurled 
grenades and sprayed automatic weapon fire 
at Rome’s airport last week, was bom 19 years 
ago in the Palestinian refugee district of 
Shatiia in Beirut. He told Italian investigators 
his name was Mohammed Sarham, 

Similarly, at least two of the four Palestinian 
activists ji a tied in Italy for the Achille Lauro hi- 
jacking were teen-agers, and one had to be 
retried last November when birth records sup- 
plied by Lebanon revealed that he was 17 years 
old not 19 as he had told his questioners — 


and (bus too young to be tried as an adult under 
Italian law 

Ha v-»an Aatab. a baby-faced Palestinian who 

threw a bomb into the British Airways office on 
l he Via Veneto last September, wounding sev- 
eral people, was 16 years old. 

But Mr. Sarham, like other Palestinians 
seized here m recent months, described a net- 
work of older more experienced supporters, 
some of whom met him and his confederates on 
arrival in Europe and supplied them with aid 
and instructions . 

In connection with the Achille Lauro hijack- 
ing, the investigators in Genoa, where the case 
is being tried, have uncovered traces of several 
experienced Palestinian activists who were in- 
volved in smuggling the arms and explosives 
into Italy and instructing the youthful hijack- 
ers from behind the scene. 

The European Connection 


REPORT 


Continued 


The apparent presence of Europeans, in| 
addition to Arab nationals, in the network, is 
also troubling to security officials. Mr. Sar- 
ham. when questioned by the Italians, said the 
weapons used in the airport attack were sup- 
plied to hi on and his accomplices by helpers 
who the police believe were Europeans - 
AH Minour, a Palestinian who was seized last 
April when he fired a bazooka at the Jordanian 
embassy here, said he had received the weapon 
from a woman he said was either Italian or 
French Mr. Aatab, the terrorist in the British 
Airways bombing, said the explosives he used 
were given to him by a tall, blond man he knew 
only as “the Belgian.” 

The investigators here point out that tenuous 
links have been uncovered in the past between 
Arab extremists in Europe and domestic terror 
organizations, such as Italy’s Red Brigades 
Italian newspapers speculated in recent days 
that the Soviet-designed automatic weapons 
the terrorists used might have come trim as 
yet undiscovered Red Brigades arms caches, 
or from organized-cnme weapons supplies 
But justice officials have denied there is hard 
evidence of such links, and they describe them 

as “working hyv ' neses.” 

Police investigators also concede that mey 
have few concrete leads to foiiow in sweeping 
out the presumed terror nests. The police here 
have assumed for »me time that a conspira- 
torial apartment” might exist near the city 
center for use to store arms or false docu- 
ments _ . * . 

But searches in the city, near the mam train 

station, in recent days failed to turn up such an 
apartment. And officials admit tha. the as- 
sumption that such hideouts exist is based on 
an analogy with the domestic terror organiza- 
tions. such as the Red Brigades. 

But they say the support might be organized 
out of cheap' hotels that the planners coulc 
change readily, or from diplomatic missions of 
countries such as Iran or Libya mat tenc to 
support the aims of extremist groups such as 
the one tnat earned out the airport attacks 
The involvement of diplomatic channels can- 
not be excluded, security officials say. because 
of past incidents in which suspected terrorist 
have used diplomatic passports <rom A.ab 
countries such as iraq. 

nNTTNUED NEXT PAGE 


vide increased support to the group, 
and Abu Nidal himself and many of 
the groups operations may have 
moved there within the last 12 
months. 

The group probably has several 
hundred members, although an accu- 
rate count is difficult. We believe the 
group has a number of cells through- 
out Western Europe and the Middle 
East and makes use of the large num- 
ber of Palestinian students studying 
abroad, sometimes involving them in 
operations after only perfunctory 
training. These new recruits, for ex- 
ample, were involved in the five gre- 
nade attacks staged by the group in 
1985. 

Current Operations 
And Trends 


Based on the style of Abu Nidal at- 
tacks, it is evident that the group is 
willing to cause indiscriminate casu- 
alties. Apart from assassinations of 
particular individuals, Abu Nidal 
operations through November 1985 
resulted in nearly 70 deaths and 201 
wounded among innocent bystanders 

and the number could have been 

much higher if the Jordanian airliner 
attack m Athens had been successful. 

In the previous year. 111 died in the 
crash of a Gulf Air jet on which an 
Abu Nidal bomb may have exploded. 

The Abu Nidal group has concen- 
trated on attacking Jordanian inter- 
ests since 1984. These attacks were 
provoked by the Jordanian agree- 
ment to host the P NX. meeting in 
November 1984 and King Hussein’s 
February accord with Arafat to re- 
start the stalled Middle East peace 
process. Abu Nidal operatives are 
thought to have assassinated former 
West Bank mayor and Palestinian 
moderate ~Fahad Kawasmeh in 
December 1984 shortly after his elec- 
tion to the P.L.O. Executive Council. 
The anti-Jordaman/P.L.O. cam- 
paign has not abated. As long as Jor- 
danian and P.L.O. efforts toward 
Middle East peace negotiations con- 
tinue, attacks aga nst bo h Jordanian 
and Palestinian targets probably will 

Also. 

Aside from the attack on Alia of- 
fices in Madrid in July and the at- 
tempt to down a Jordanian airliner 
over Athens in April, other incidents 
involving Jordanian targets in 198o 

have included: 

qthe Nov. 24 assassination of a 

Palestinian in Amman. 

q rhe murder of a Jordanian pub- 
lisher in Athens in September. 

qA plot to assassinate the Jorda- 
nian Ambassador to Greece in Au 
gust. 

rnttiTTNUED NEXT PAGE 
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Police in Several European Citie. 
Said to Have Foiled Terror Plots 


PARIS. Jan. 2- „„ r 

eral European cities appear to have 
disrupted a number of Arab-backed 
terrorist plots for assassinations and 
bombing attacks during the Christmas 
aid New Year holiday period . 

Over the last week, arrests and ex- 
zhl 5£0"is of Arabs suspected as terror- 
ists have taken place in Brussels, Ma- 
or d. Pans and Athens, according to re- 
Wednesday and today. 

On Wednesday night, authorities in 
said that on Monday, the po- 
lice se::ed two Arabs and a Belgian 
c'.nzer, after discovering a large cache 
c* arms, grenades and ammunition at a 
town near Brussels. Last Sunday, the 
Pans police arrested two Portuguese 
and an Egyptian and accused them of 
planning to bomb a synagogue. 

In Madrid, the Government said to- 
day that it recently expelled three 
Libyan employees of that country's 
embassy on suspicion of plotting to kill 
a visiting Libyan opposition leader. 
And the Greek Government arrested 
eight Arabs over the weekend, but now 
says it plans to release them. It an- 
nounced last week that it was “cooper- 
ating with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, led by Yasir Arafat, in 
efforts to fight terrorism. 

Report of 4th Arab in Vienna 

In V 'jenna, meanwhile, Austrian in- 
vestigators said a fourth man, whom 
they did not identify, gave final instruc- 
tions to the three Arab gunmen who 
staged the attack last Friday at Schwe- 
chat Airport in Vienna, telling them to 
2eize Israel: nostages, hijack a waiting 
El -A] Israel Airlines plane and “ex- 
pi cde it in or over Tel Aviv,” according 
to an Interior Ministry spokesman 
Austrian sources said the report 
about the fourth man, described as 
being of Arab appearance, was given 
by the single terrorist to have survived 
the Rome airport attack. The report 
was said to have been relayed to the 
Austrians by the chief Italian investi- 
gator, Domeruca Sica, when he visited 
v ienna test weekend, and it was said to 
have* been confirmed by one of the two 
terrorist s held in Austria. 

The report illustrates the way Euro- 
pean police forces are tightening coop- 
eration against terrorism in the wake 
of the attacks last Fnday 

In Rome, where an investigation into 
the attack at Leo nardo da Vinci Airport 
was continuing, 3,000 auport workers 
neid a three-hour strike to demand 
meta l detectors at every entrance and 
Q-icker check-in procedures. 

An additional victim of the attack in 


By PAUL LEWIS 

Special to The New York Times 

The police in sev- j j 

Rome died today in a hospital brineino 
-the number ol deaths there to 16 of 
eluding three of thi> fmi. a , ° lb ' ln ' 

Another twZl ne ? ur Arab gunmen 
^5!* People, including one 

Vienna attack. T1 u 
H j“" j dled toda y was Efrosini 

r»V„ 56 ’ ye ?™ ld Greek woman. 

seized ArihcVi 18 P 011 ** sa,d the tw o 
seized Arabs, whose names and nation- 

W,t c reVea >«i, arrived by 

T Athens Sa,urda y and were fol- 
antiterrorist offtcers after an 

K, c i >m . put lndica,ed that one of 
hud attended a terrorist training 
camp m Lebanon ° 


A Video Connection 

The Arabs were trailed to the provin- 
- ial town o Hasseit, about 40 miles 
cast of Brussels, where they were met 
by the unidentified owner of a local 
aeo shop, who was described only as 
a Belgian resident previously con- 
victed of arms possession 
On Monday, the police raided the 
video store and arrested the Arabs and 
the owner, hey reported discovering 
more than 40 pounds of explosives and 

an assortment of arms and ammuni- 
tion 

Officials in Rome say they suspect 
that some Arab terrorists may be ob- 
taining some ox their arms and explo- 
sives in Europe crom organized crime 
groups and paying for this help by help- 
ing the organized crime groups to ob- 
tain drugs from the Middle East. In Eu- 
rope, drugs are frequently smuggled in 
consignments of video tapes and dis- 
tributed through video shops. 

French- Spanish Cooperation 
In Madrid, meanwhile, the Spanish 
Foreign Ministry said today that on 
Dec, 20, three Libyan employees of the 
Libyan Embassy who did not have dip- 
lomatic status were “invited” to leave 
the country by Jan, L Officials said 
Spanish intelligence believes the Liby- 
ans were plotting to assassinate a 
Libyan opposition leader who is ex- 
pected to visit Spain, 

The Spanish police were also said to 
have played a key role in the arrest in 
Fans last Sunday oS three men accused 
of preparing to blow up the synagogue 
The authorities said the men were ap- 
parently acting on behalf of an un- 
known Palestinian Christian terrorist 
organization vanously called St 
Peter’s Commando and the Commando 
Llamado of Jesus Christ. 

According to the authorities, the 
French police spotted a man photo- 
graphing the synagogue and he was fol- 
lowed to Madrid. The Spanish police 
were said to have then discovered 
Ians to mount the attack, and to have 
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fold an audience vn Jerusalem, "but about 

who » ves 11 belter, equipment and 
encouragement, by eye -shutting ” 

The attack m Vienna was particularly 
embarrassing to the government 
>evuuM. under former Chancellor Bruno 
‘ i-eisky, Austria was the first Western 
state to recognize the F i .0 diplomatically, 

It came as no surprise, then, to West- 
em diplomats when Interior Minister 
Karl Blecha Sunday “ruled out” anv 
involvement by Arafat s Fatah group m the 
lenna attack. Blecha fingered Abu Nidal 
as the most probable backer of the raid. 

In that, he concurred with Israeli 
Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin, who told 
a group of Americans Sunday that *‘it is out 

impression" that Abu Nidai was resoonsi 
ble. 

If so, srael’s anticipated retaliate 
becomes quite difficult, according to intel 
bgence sources, Abu Widal's stronghold 
are in Syria, Iran and Libya, where he i 
said to have a close personal relationshi 
with Moammar Qaddafi, Thus far, Isra« 
has retaliated against Palestinian terroi 
ism on at least 32 occasions by bombin 
suspected terror training grounds in Lei 
anon, and the PLX ) headquarters in Tun 
sia. 

Staking at Abu Nidal s bases wou 
probably necessitate attacks on Syria 
Iranian or I. it >yan soil, and that, accordfi 
to diplomats and intelligence sources 
the Mideast and Washington would almc 
certainly provoke war. 

In Hamburg, West Germany, 

ie sensationalist newspaper 
Sonntog said Libyan-backed terror 
squads, “indoctrinated in fan; 
hatred," are en route to Europe to 
further attacks. 

^ Qaddafi has promised Abu Nidal 
million a year to subsidize the extre 
European operations, the news 
said, adding that the two men met 
Libyan desert to make their fb 
agreement. Libya has already rr 
$4. 8-million first payment to the ei 

group, said t he newspaper, wl 
considered to have good West G 
intelligence sources. 


ale ted the French authorities, w 
rested the three men shortly afte 
arrived in Pans with the 
for manufacturing a bomb 
On Wednesday, Greek news 
disclosed that eight Pales tiniai 
been arrested during a sweep las 
°f cheap Athens hotels frequen 
Arabs. But today, a Cover 
spokesman said ihe Palestiniai 
been " simply passing through < 
and there is no ev idence they ha 
mited any illegal action.” He sa 
would soon be set free. 
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Seeking Safe Haven 
And Money in Libya 
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I .il>\ ii softens 
its stance on 
airport attacks 


m Ti-r- 




«wl*y ^ cominu- 

,2 a2S? S5 * re F‘ nsal raid by 

*»s imimnent, 

^« 5 f^ *• airport mSfm 

% < otarntmo any actions against 

tftdiding that one in 

S2J fSf 5»id Dr Ah 

I T y equivalent to foreign 

Uhya has nothing to do 
deny it officially ;* 
tT9i*i mtd however, that the at* 
^ kv tit whte h t® people died, were 
otit^hy Ptilestimans "looking 
m ^9lKt A note found on one of 
the muckers celled it a response to 
hem v i\ t \ raid on the PLO’s head- 
qtmrtcrs m Tunis, Tunisia, in which 
mtt than 60 people died 
fe another sign that Libya was mo- 
derating its line, expected massed 
dewoest rations yesterday against 
the fkrlgian Embassy, which repre- 
9ih American interests, did not ma- 
■eftatiae. 

lyptomats had reported earlier 
that <w r ’ v were being moved away 
It9m the hu tiding in preparation for 
iwch a rally A mob set fire to the U S. 
Embassy toi I9?V, and its staff was 
recalled. 

Stale media also had announced 
that suicide squads were being or- 
kir.utv \Tt a argt downtown square 
hr attacks against American inter- 
ests Bet the area was deserted yes- 
terday and Americans here reported 
do tttcidents. 

IVwtstown Tnpoli was quiet, Ship^ 
>od through the harbor> Rest- 
dents went about their ordinary Sat- 
urday routine — including lining up 
fc«* staples made scarce by slumping 
revenues and last year s expnl- 
lOti of thousands of foreign workers. 
The Libyan news agency, JANA, 
r’tiaHy bailed the airport attacks as 
heroic" and Libyan leader Moam- 
mar Khadafy Wednesday called the 
attacks the result of a hoiy Paiesun- 
ian struggle. He said Israel and the 
United Stales were the leaders of 
world terrorism. 

Khadafy also warned that attacks 
M Palestinians would esca pe 
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F ranee to Extend Swurity 

ftm Rrutrr$ 

PARIS— France will pmltina an 
ti -terrorist security reinforce 
ments made after anal ks on Unmr 
and Vienna airports, the Interior 
Ministry said Fro lav A *p<'k< mum 
said the* original short term nm* 
sures will be extended it airports 
and railway suit me and ntbif 
possible tar acts 


should Israel retaliate again** Pa in* 
nnian radical Abu Nui.il. blamed by 
Israel and the United Stares for the 
airport killings 

Abu Nidal had been a fraqu^m 
visitor to I'ripoti last Inti, ah hough 
he was reported to have left the 
country prior to the airport attacks, 
and Israel and the United Stale! have 
held Libya responsible 

At the same time that Libya was 
backing away from h* early support 
of the operation, stale-run tn< 
continued to report that the United 
States was preparing for military ag 
gression. 

•i Quoting a Soviet report, it said 
American forces wen* bring msem 
bled for an invasion to be pmetUni 
by air attacks, 

The United Stuns was coni liming 
to build up its foil os in the Mediter- 
ranean by sending aircrnfi equipped 
with jamming instruments to Naples, 
Italy, from a base in Washington 
jttate 

, The U.S. aircraft carrier Corral Sit 
deft Naples Friday heading a naval 
task force, a Navy spokesman in Na- 
ples said. Asked about reports ni a 
buildup, President Reagan said hi 
was “not awort; of anything unusual 
'going on/* 

Reagan has been pressing A marl* 
ban allies to impose trade sanctions 
Against Libya, The United Suites 
•banned the import of Libyan oil in 
11982 and forbade Ant erica ns to travel 
here in 1981, although about L50n nil 
specialists have defied the ban, 

1 Yesterday, Britain rejected the US. 
call for sanctions; West Otrmany 
called them “unsultabi*)" and most 
other nations said they wen* study 
ing the situation. 

* Meanwhile, the Arab League yr% 
Herday warned that any attack tm 
Libya could have disastrous coma* 
quenccs. The league was holding an 
Emergency session in Tunis, 

On Friday, Iron pledged 10 00011 W 
Libya’s defense if it is attacked 
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Reagan tops hit list 

terrorist leader says 


Abu NidAl — reputed master- 
«tnd of the airport blood baths in 
Rome and Vienna — says that Presi- 
dent Reagan is at the top of his «- 
Issmation list which also includes 
BrttjsU prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, King Hussein of Jordan 
and Egyptian President Kosni Mu- 
barak, 

The United States, not Israel, is 
the greatest enemy of the Palestin- 
ian people, and Reagan, accord- 
ingly. Is at the top of the Fatah Rev- 
olutionary Council's hit list, said 
council leader Nidal In an inter- 
view at a Libyan hideout. 

The 48-year-old faction chief also 
condemned Palestine Liberation 
Organization Chairman Yasser 
Arafat as a “Zionist puppet.*’ 

Nidal, also blamed for the 
Achille Lauro hijacking, said his 
movement seeks a total destruction 
not only of Israel, but of its support- 
ers as well — especially the United 
States. 

“If there is ever any absolute on 
this Earth," he said, “then it is our 

*r 

hostility toward American imperial- 
ism. Indeed, without American 
help, the Zionist structure (Israel) 
would no longer be alive. 

“The Americans fan the war in 
the (Persian) gulf and the split 
among the Arabs. If the Arab strug- 
gle ends in victor one day, we shall 
not allow a single Amen can to set 
his foot on our territory. 

“I can assure you of one thing," 
he said. “Whep we have the slight- 
est chance to hurt the Americans, 
we won’t hesitate to do so. There is 
a war being fought to the bitter end 
between the Americans and our- 
selves. The Americans shall remem- 
ber us in the coming months and 
years. 

"They can /elect as president 
whomever they want: a ballet 
dancer, a cowboy, a comedian. But 
when Amdrcan planes drop bombs 
on our houses, it’s terrorism and a 
crime to which we reply in kind." 
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Thatcher is a target of his anger 
because, he asserted. British intelli- 
gence services, in cooperation with 
Israel’s Intelligence service, the 
Mossad, have smuggled hundreds of 
agents into Arab countries with 
British passports. This accounts or 
his faction’s close cooperation with 
the Irish Republican Army, he said 
Nidal said he collaborated 
close y with other European under- 
ground organizations, including 
France's Direct Action, Belgium's 
Fighting Communist Cells, the 
Basque separatist ETA and the West 
German Red Army Faction. 

The Revolutionary Council’s ci- 
vilian Jewish targets are lair game, 
be said, because they were being 
Used by the Mossad. He also charged 
that British French and West Ger- 
man embassies served as centers of 

Mossad acti vities. 

Nidal confirmed that it was his 
organization that shot Shlomo Ar- 
gov, the Israeli envoy to Britain, in 
1982 in London, claiming the envoy 
CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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AhTnuiHM 16 Apartment said the 
Abu Nidal group, expelled from the 

mamstremn PLO more than a dec- 

Ch/u™ 0 f v refu ®ng to abide by 
Chairman Yasser Arafat’s restric- 
tions on terrorism outside Israel 
has only a few hundred active 
members, although it is "probably 
the best organized and most effec- 
tive of the radical Palestinian ter- 
rorist groups- " 

The department Accuses the 
group— which uses as its title the 
nom de guerre of its leader, Sabri 
Banna— of carrying out at least 30 
terrorist attacks m the last 13 
months* Although two-thirds of 
the group's 1985 assaults were 
carried out in Western Europe, it 
hat conducted operations in 20 
countries on three continents, 

Deaih Threat to Arafat 

Since 1984, the State Department 
says, the group has “concentrated 
on attacking Jordanian interests" 
because it considers Jordan too 
ready to talk peace with Israel Abu 
Nidal has vowed to assassinate 
Arafat and is believed to have been 
behind several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to do just that 

CONTINUED NEXT PAG! 
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Italy ponders question of who in Rome aided terrorists 


Marc Duvoisin 

SImt *«« ,v '"" 

boME — In the af,erma,h of the 
some airport terrorist attack, suspi- 
^ n has centered on arms mer- 
C h&nis greedy for profit and blind to 

<he consequences, the remnants of 

radical Red Brigades, and even 
fhe Mafia 

st investigators actually may 
never learn who provided arms and 

ammunition to four Palestinian 

terrorists who opened fire in Leonar* 
do da Vinci Airport on Dec. 27. They 
know this much: Ft was someone in 
Rone, and that fact is the important 
thing.’ authorities say. 

Evidence gathered so far indicates 
the gunmen received not only weap- 
ons and ammunition, but also in- 
structions, food and possibly lodging 
from sympathizers here wlaose iden- 
tities and nationalities remain un- 
known, according to Italian authori- 
ties. 

Palestinian terrorists "either have 
their own bases in Rome or some 
continuing connection with Italian 
terrorist groups,” Stefano Rodota, a 
member of the Italian Parliament 
and a law professor at the University 
of Rome, said in an interview yester- 
day. "There is a stable organization, a 
point of reference. This is very im- 
portant/’ 

"There appears to be serious sup- 
port (in Rome) in that they get weap 
ons here rather than bringing them 
in," an official in a Western embassy 
here said, "One has to think it might 
be the same [source! for a number of 
terrorist incidents. 

"It seems to me that the Italians 
have absolutely no idea who the peo- 
ple are who are providing this infras- 
tructural support/ 1 he said. Specula- 
tion that the Mafia may have 
supplied arms to the Da Vinci gun* 
men "reveals the lack of knowledge/ 1 
he said. 

Nineteen people, including four 
terrorists, were killed and more than 
HO were injured in the Rome attack 
and in an airport assault the same 
day in Vienna, Austria. Authorities 
here and in Israel and the United 
States have attributed the incidents 
to the Abu Nidal group, a radical 
Palestinian organization that is 
blamed or at least 70 acts of terror- 
ism in the past decade. 
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aemco <J/ an lnvestl 8 a tors. Do- 
nico Sica, the Roman magistrate 

who is supervising the probe has 

!StT n ? d h the H y0Ung PalestlI »ian at 

hosplfaf bCdSide in 2 mil,tar y 

. y* 1 , Saturday , Sica, along with Sar- 
Ham s physician and representative 
of several security agencies, accom- 
anied the Palestinian on an ambu- 
lance ride around Rome. Sarham 
who was wounded in a gun battle 
with police at the Rome airport was 
asked to point out the places where 
he mei the people who supplied him 
3nd the iiree other gunmen with 
money and arms. 

Investigators have determined 
that Sarham and the others entered 
Italy wi stolen Moroccan passports 
in early December and spent the 
next several weeks in a succession of 
inexpensive hotels. On or shortly be- 
fore the day o the raid, supporters 
based in Rome are believed to have 
provided tliem with grenades and 
Kalashnikov assault rifles. 

Authorities relieve these support- 
ers may have been Europeans, and 
possibly italians. That suspicion is 
based in part on information ob- 
tained from two teenage terrorists 
captured after separate bomb attacks 
in Rome last year. 

In one of the incidents, IS people 
were wounded when a 16-year-old 
Palestinian threw a bomb into the 
British Airways office on the Via 
Veneto in September. The Palestin- 
ian saui he i ad received the explo- 
sives from a tall, blond man whom 
he knew only as “the Belgian." 

In the other incident, in Apri , a 
Palestinian terrorist ired a bazooka 
at the Jordanian Embassy here. He 
ater told authorities that a woman 


£TT aS provoked speculation in 

bersoMhfpS'o 8 ! survivin g mem- 

military group that terrorized Italy 
during the 1970s, had resurfaced. Al- 
though the organization was crushed 
ky aggressive prosecution and a 
wave of anti-terronst laws, several 
dozen members are still at large 
according to authorities. & 

Evidence of a Red Brigades con- 
nection is scanty, but intriguing Un- 
der questioning by Sica, Sarham re- 
portedly has mentioned the Italian 
terrorist group, although he also is 
said to have changed his storv sev- 
eral times, 

’ i addition, investigators suspect 
that the Kalashnikov rifles used by 
the Da Vinci terrorists may have 
come from a cache smuggled into 
Italy in the late 1970s by Palestinian 
organizations working in coopera- 
tion with Mario Moretu, the Red Bri- 
gades leader, now in prison, 

Rodota, the Italian legislator, said 
he understood that police experts 
were conducting ballistics tests on 
the rifles used in the airport attacks 
to determine whether any of them 
also had been used in assaults by the 
Red Brigades. 

However, Rodota, a leader of Italy’s 
Independent Left party, said he be- 
lieved it was unlikely that the Pales- 
tinian terrorists had received organ- 
ized assistance from Italian citizens. 
Although Palestinians sought help 
from Italian terrorists several years 
ago, he said, they are believed to 
have established a support system of 
their own here — in part, to avoid 
being swept up in Italy's crackdown 
on domestic terrorists. 

The people who helped the Da 
Vinci gunmen were very likely fel- 
low Arabs or Italians motivated by 
sympathy for the Palestinian cau^e 
rather than by organizational con- 
nections, he said. "We discovered at 
the time of Italian terrorism that it is 
very easy to build up a network, he 

said. 
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Libya reported using Switzerland 

BONN. West Germany^- A West German newspa- 
per said yesterday that Libya appears to be using Swit- 
zerland as a base for terrorist operations in other Fu 
ropean countries. 

Die Weit said Co] Muammar Qaddafi’s government 
was misusing diplomatic courier rights to smuggle 
weapons and a se identity papers into Switzerland It 
attributed its report to an unidentified security official 
in Bem, the Swiss capital. 

Italian investigators investigating the Dec 27 ma- 
chine gun and grenade attack at the Rome airport an- 
nounced last week they had learned the gunmen re- 
ceived their final orders and money in Switzerland, 
probably Geneva, before traveling to Italy by train 


DENIAL. . .Continued 


lion, but it plummeted to $200 
milli on by 1984. In addition, the 
Administration banned the import 
of Libyan crude oil in 1984. 

Although Reagan could an* 
nounce additional modest sanctions 
in tis news conference, the United 
States largely has exhausted its 
economic leverage, instead, he is 
expected to mount a further effort 
to persuade the European Commu- 
nities to curtail Its diplomatic and 
economic contacts with the Kadafi 
regime. 

Speakes expressed hope that “a 
growing realization of the threat" 
posed by Libya makes it “more 
likely now titan ever" that Europe 
will take action. 

Feeling the Heat 

Another White House official, 
meanwhile, reported that talks 
with U.S. allies are continuing and 
that the allies are feeling the heat 
of public opinion in the aftermath 
of the attacks. 

Leaders of these nations know 
"something has to be done," this 
official said. "Their vulnerability is 
kinking in." 

The Common Market historically 
has been reluctant to take collec- 


tive economic action, however. 
Leading Western nations, includ- 
ing West Germany, Bt itain, Austria 
and Italy, Libya’s largest trading 
partner, already have made it 

known that they do not approve of 
economic sanctions as a way to 
discourage terrorism. 

Speakes couriered virtually ev- 
ery assertion that Kadafi made in 
his interview, conducted in a bar- 
ley field outside Tripoli, but he 
refused to confirm or deny the 
existence of the so-called suicide 
squads that the Libyan leader 
claims to have placed in the United 
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government there 

Police said the mnn gm «* the t li t Of gimimn 
ttuHr final instruct loHM ovet hn’nMti^l a( |lt< 
Vienna Hilton hole! on the mmning of \\u 
ittnek. They have no In I or mm but on hi 
wiu i e.*i Nutts atnce thin 
One ol the thtvo gmumm wm Ml ho i>v 

police, and tht other two wort wound* <1 
they art 1 in \n trliin Inr.plinh l\vo tf|v ol»n 
were also killed in the attack 

A similar tmult tht same day at Uommia 

oa Vinci Airport in Komi reMiltrd in * (1 
deaths, tnc hiding ihuv of iho lour KUnmeii 

responsible, * 

In Roiiiit, Italian radio i ytiP'i'hw 
that police have arrest < d n young man mi 
pected of complicity in the Uome attack 
The man, who was described ns heiuy <>t 
.Midcost origin, was detained fu VlCtMt, 1 
city about 215 mile north of Rome Nooihm 
details were given. 


in- ' ■ . 


States. 

‘‘We're always vigilant," 
Speakes said at one point. 

Pressed on tht existence of the 
alleged death squads, Shakes re- 
fused to be I) tflc, Maying only 
that the Administration takes the 

threats seriously and remains “on 
guard" against terrorist Incidents. 

Rumors of Libyan "hit squads" 
during Reagan’s first term proved 
to be unfounded, but the Adminta 
tration cited them as the reason for 
placing extensive fortifications 
around the White House and Stale 

Department. 
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in June 1982, when Israel invaded Lebanon. 
Their strength quickly reached 350 and kept 
Vowing. It was from the Hosseinieh headquarters 
f* terrorists planned the devastating bombings of 
*. e u s. Embassy and Marine compounds in Beirut 
1983. as well as airplane hijackings, murders and 
kidnapmg^ of Americans. 

The old schooihouse isn't the only identifiable 
target for U.S. retaliation in Baalbek. The Hotel 
Kha warn is used by the Hezbollah as a military 
training school. The Hezbollah headquarters in the 
Sheik Abdullah barracks sits on a hillside above the 
town; a one-time Lebanese army post, it was the 
target of French and Israeli reprisal raids in 1983, 
but has since been rebuilt. 


ACCOUNTS . . .Continued 

But one treasury official, speaking 
o£ the condition of anonymity, said 
that in a public relations sense, "it 
wouldn't hurt us’ to make public 
the information about the accounts, 
^Reagan s order, issued Wednes- 
day, froze access to Libyan gov- 
ernment accounts held in ITS, 
bfnks as the Administration 
stepped up its efforts to isolate the 
regime of Col. Moammar Kadafi in 
retaliation for the Dec. 27 terrorist 
attacks by radical Palestinians at 
the Rome and Vienna airports, A 
iota! of 19 people— 15 of them 
travelers, including five Ameri- 
cans— died in the attacks. 

•The order was ssued after the 
Libyan government transferred 
about $100 million from an Ameri- 
can bank to a foreign bank earlier 
Wednesday, raising officials’ fears 

that more would be quickly with- 
drawn. 

The Administration has been 
deeply divided over proposed legis- 
lation giving Reagan the authority 
to monitor, regulate, or even pro- 
hibit, loans and other banking 
transactions to a number of foreign 
nations. 

The legislation has been spon- 
sored by Sens. Jake Gam i R- 
Utah) and William Proxmire (D- 
WisJ, the chairman and inking 
minority member of the Senate 
Banking Committee. It was sup- 
ported by the CIA, the Pentagon, 
the National Security Council staff 
and the Justice Department, and 
opposed by the Treasury, State and 
Commerce departments, according 
to Wayne Abernathy, a banking 
committee economist 
As originally written, the pro- 
posal would have applied only to 
financial transactions with Soviet 
Bloc nations. However, there 
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Response to T errorism: 
How President Decided 


By BERNARD WEENRALB 


to 


WASHINGTON, ian 11 — On the 
m-jr ni ;,g after the terrorist attacks at 
airports in Rome and Viewia, aji inter- 
agency working group was nastily con- 
vened at the White House to draw up a 
response. At the Pen ta gon, the J ouit 
Chiefs of Staff started shaping contin- 
gency plans and military options for a 
possible r< prisal against the terrorists 

ln a Los Angeles hotel suite Presi- 
dent Reagan gazed at the television 
pictures of the airport carnage with 
* ’revulsion * * and "anger,” a close aide 
said Almost immediately the Presi- 
dent, who was in California for the New 

ear holiday, began receiving option 
papers on use of military force and con- 
sidered some type of armed reprisal. 

Hes tant on ‘Macho Response* 

Yet one week later, while returning 
home to Washington from a brief offi- 
cial visit to Mexico, Mr, Reagan sat in 
a front cabin of Air Force One and m- 
formed his closest aides that he was re- 
luctant to take what a ranking White 
House aide termed "the macho re- 
sponse” to Libya. 

The depiction of the President and 
his top advisers tensely weighing 
policy options m the days after the air- 
port attacks was pieced together from 
interviews with White House, State De- 
partment and Pentagon officials. 

In the week after the attacks Mr. 
Reagan and some of his closest aides 
concluded that Americans in Libya 
would be in danger if the United States 
earned out military reprisals and that 
the terrorist leader believed responsi- 
ble or the attacks, Abu Ntdal, and his 
followers were, for the moment, impos- 
sible to track down, 


M o reo v e r a bcxnbmg raid witfaos* 
titling 


‘or 


the 

political 

tmmstrmixm among 
UCD9 in die 1 East. 

in an interview with European jour- 
nalists made puhbc today. Mr. r ra gi n 
suggested a theme voiced pnvifly by 
his advisers as r e cent days — that with 
departure of the renaitiflg Amer- 
scans Libya, which he has or- 

dered, tise United States would be freer 
to s tro n g measures apiM Libya 
Mr Reagan has said there ts “ir- 
refutable evidence'' of Libyan 
ment in the airport 

A 

Mr Reagan tow the t, *rjpeaa jea 
that by ordering the Americans 
out. he was able to "vatic — m 


*r 



action mgr 



the United States 
military 

Government of Coi 
dafi. Tns ****' 1 Mr. Reagan severed eco- 
nomic ties with 
Arte- to 


rr% 


By all accounts, Mr. 
spouse to the terrorism on Dec. 27 was 

marked by f ■ ■■ ■«■■* fury and by frus- 
■MHMM to react to the 
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support m the Senate and in the 
Pentagon for adding to the list the 

nations considered by the State 
Depart nent to be supporting ter- 
rorism, among them Libya, Syna 
South Yemen, iran and Cuba, Ab- 
ernathy said. 

He said that, short of declaring a 
national emergency, the President, 
under the Emergency Economic 
Powers Act of 1977, had no other 
method of monitoring and seques- 
tering funds flowing from U.S. 
banks to overseas destinations. 
That act was the law used when 


xn * 


s were fro 


Libya’s official accoc 
sen Wednesday. 

"Generally, individuals don't 
register their nationalities when 
they open accounts,* the Senate 
staff member said. 

The proposed legtsia 
ponded to include those 
the terrorist list, also 
the President authority" to counter 
the flow of individuals* funds out of 
this country. The measure is pend- 
ing before the Senate Banking 
Committee, and its future is uncer- 
tain. 
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adviser, and Jatnaa A Jink**? 'u M , ,, r 
Treasury Saaetary, arrived in Lo* An 
geJes. Admiral Poindexter had add! 
tional military contingency plans 
The options, according to Adminis- 
tration officials, did not include « strike 
against the SAM-5 surface-to-air mis 
tiles being irisimJed ui Libya near the 
GuJf of Sidra Attacks on thaaa sites 
were ruled out apparently be* a un** 1 b**y 
jjrt' staffed with .Wirt technicians nod 
-J relation ui the terrorists* 
the list muuded striW on oM^I 
of the five main air banes alofi 

or on some of t>*« i 

atediT^n Mtt to be situ 

\ Ub y mi <*****• Administru 
^ offic, %iaifi f hg Ij#' use of special 

.T^!. wvtr * eriou * J y conaidtrnd 

most «u considered the 

cuJ£^^f r !.ii ad lnl Hal dl*. 


priser this was dismissed by military 
Jeudet*, Adminifii 1 jon officials auid 


A final and fui mai decision m Libya 
Mff 2gf un , tl1 IvI °^ when the 
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Attack planes Sl^mnl (hr Coral Sou 
imd thr Air Force F4iTs In Britain. 
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witiunwl tiii Military options witii soma 
of ni(, ( Iom'm aldo.H, lm lulling Mi 
khultr, Mi Ik g, n Mi ilakcr mu I Ad- 
OJIHI) Polfidfokni Aides indicated that 
ih< kreeidenf, on flu latr ifirniMm 

tnp hm k to Wttshingitfu, made n plain 
that he fa/ored economic lauilshment 
of yiqfa» rather than milit*u y reprisal 
(Later, officials said that they were 
also ct*n»i<ii i lug economic sanctions 

against Syria for its suj>i»oti of Abu 
Nidai but that tl»*re were no active 
pJao in mipoM them at present ) 

Before Planners Meet, 
Thr Dccitiiof) It, Clear 


he 


Of 


77 puiicy ana at- 

, f ^ a r V1Se , r !. in *** Administration - 
the National Security Planning Group 

at 5 RS to ffiS* ^ latC monun « 

Monday, as key offi- 
cials of the White House staff held their 
hrst meeting of the year wnh Mr 
Regan, it, was evident that the Rresi 
dent hao already made up ius mind H.- 

r‘ dsev - al J economic ties to L.bya 
and demand the withdrawal of the re- 
maining Americans there 

at ^ 8 A M «aff meei 

ing said . My sense in listening to what 

mornin8 wa * that 
me recommendation was going 

come down for economic sanctions 
then it did not seem ,t all that the n,,,, 
t«ry option was serious. It wasn't even 
discussed. We were told that we should 
be quiet until the President made hie 
announcement Tuesday 
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groups directed by Ala 
heading for 5 cm - o - 

end, according to S p cb Ahc Qab* 
roth, Sweden's n c cnuty juice 
chief. 

1 said i very mac 

source 19 that the PalesSm - 

ian faction was readv to srr*e fr»- 
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ish or Israei targ e t* *■ ^ 
Denmark, Norway cv 
lands. 
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the state of alert wM. ctkmm^ 
ieasi for a few da v s 

The United Stales has ifaned 
the Abu Nidaf faction, which hole 
from the 
gacization in 19* 
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attacks on the £1 AI Israel akfane 

check-in «■■!»« at the Bone Md 

Vienna airports in winch 19 persons 
died. 

The Amsterdam dair De Volc- 
skrant said today that die ■ 

aJert was based od a tip 

unspecified Western P*n*f rm kh 

service that fbM o w td as 
anti-israeii terrorist group in West- 
ers Europe hut lost its :r<iL 
Interpol s warning wag j>n^ 
two^ weeks before Isrdefi Ftme 
Minister Shimon Peres is scheduled 
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1 t^ew last week that the missiles were now 
an ictervie **!■_;* i c h<»lieve that thev win 


3 CM list week, the Soviet Union issued a 

n 3 3 K»wh Las . r ihva 


massing w Egyptian troops on Libya s bon 
5 ®?f? and rising tensions after the hijacking 
-=: late las Ma ; ta prompted the Soviet Union to 

®T^vfJ antiaircraft missiles with Soviet train- 
b number of Russians in Libya to 

H diplomats estimated. Colonel Qaddafi 

— €re ffr*Q * ^ ' " - frKtat *hp lTtifiJ51 *»*: wora 

l mani 

ranoca 

■= a ^ent ^support for Libl^HHIIIWI 
stnw* 5 Qaddafi worked last week to exploit 

Fmali>,Lor_ the Unjted states and its European 

‘“^S**"* ambassadors of West European 

Med mem for retusing to support Amer- 

^Bic^tions- American and W^t European 
_f^Libva are different, he said, with 40,000 West 
ZZLs and 23C European companies working on $13 
hiitaof Libvan contracts. In the next five years, he 
fx£j[ ybva plans to spend *36 billion more. “T Hese fig. 

. r ir. economies like ours," a West 

^Jropear ipiomat acxnowiedged Officially, Europeans 
explained their position as opposition in principle to sanc- 
tions that, they insist, do not work and to lack of proof of 
Tifcyan mvolvement in the two airport massacres. 

“It seems ironic, doesn’t it?” a diplomat observed. 
“Qaddafi has been able to shift the political ground to- 
tally. No one remembers any longer where this all 
began,” he said. “The 19 dead and 110 wounded at Euro- 
pean airports have been all but forgotten in the stampede 
te defend poor Libya from superpower bullying.” 
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ihe Israeli Embassy in The 
ixague. already un<ter heavy police 

to!SS?*^ id there w,re 00 P<ans 

^cause ot the 

m°!Lt 1 ILf eS “ Amste rdam 

^ P™ ®*r increased 

l»««tioo. according to ^ Hce 

■ ^ F SS S u Wl,ting ‘ incl “d>ng 

one of the 

* "** tour «t attractions 


Stockholm’s main synagogue was 
cordoned off with barricades, and 
ponce patrolled the area with dogs. 

•^ n P eC ' ^ utc ^ national police 
said they had been alerted to pos- 
sible terrorist action in Western 

Europe during the Christmas hol- 
idays. 

„^ ree days later, Palestinian 
commandos struck Schwechat Air- 

^ • T- ^ ienna an d Leonarco da 
Vmci Airport in Rome. 
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oaddafi Buying Austrian Plastic Pistols 


j^tator Muwnmar Qaddafi ta in the 

QjCwl fk^tn I Afl nl«ielU 


ibya fl T.r buying more than 100 j> tstic 
pro ce3S fhat would be difficult for airport 

“gS » 


^cuntyf°^ ^ pjstoia are made in 
iocreffl^re Qaddafi-supported terrorists shot 
^ustrwj'* airport during Christmas week. 

UP j£ ^ "^zy.'one top official told us. To let a 

'T™ 1 T k , Qaddafi have access to such a pistol! 
m***" |,is hands, he’ll give it to terrorists 

^^t the Mkldle East.' 

* n question is the Clock 17, a 9mm 


W. ' handeun in question m use wiuu* 1 /, a win 
I . ^-vented and manufactured by Gaston Clock 
village of Deutsch-Wagram, just outside 
* tL ft is accurate, reliable and nude aln»>st 
rinshi of hardened plastic. Only the barrel, slide 
d one spring are metal Dismantled, it is 
frighteningly easy to smuggle past airport security. 

In fact, one Pentagon security expert deckir-d to 
demonstrate just how easy it would be to sneak a 
Clock 17 aboard an airliner. He stripped the gun 
down and disguised the metal parts in his carry-on 
luggag 6 * For example, he wrapped the spring 

around a pair of eyeglasses. 

The Pentagon man tested his system t w»ce at 
Washington Nations Airport, and got past the 
security checks both times. He subsequently 
alerted airport security personnel, and taught them 
how to spot the elements of the pistol. Security 
measures have been tightened. 

Intelligence sources tell us Qaddafi has nearly 
completed a deal to buy more than 100 Clock 17s, 
possibly as many as 300. They explain that 
Austrian anus merchants hoping to sell Qaddafi 

big-ticket items -such as tanks — are using the 
Clock 1 7s as “sweeteners' for future transactions. 

A marketing official for Clock in Austria assured 
us that the company has not sold Libya any of the 
guns, at least not yet He offered no information on 
current negotiations. 

Austria’s past dealings with Qaddafi auggAgy that 
even the obvious danger of such a sale would not be 
enough to bring government intervention. It was 
the first Europea corn try in rune years to 
entertain Qaddafi on an official state visit, in 1982. 
He used the platform provided by the Austrians in 
Vienna to denounce President Reagan. 

The Austrians were rewarded for their attitude 
toward Arab extremists in 1981 when Palestinian 
terrorists assassinated Hems Nittel, a prominent 

_ ” and dose friend of then-Chancellor 

Bruno Kreisky. 

When Kreisky complained to Palestine Liberation 
Organization Chairman Yasser Arafat, the latter 
pointed the linger at his rival, Abu Nidal, and even 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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Irymg to track 


the elusive path 


Abu Nidal 


For tlie 


last 12 years, the suspected mastermind 
of the airport attacks has been at or near the 
top of the Israelis’ list of terrorists that they 
would like to eliminate. But he survives. 


By Robert J, Rosenthal 

Inquirer Staff Wriirr 


JERUSALEM — Wherever he is, 
Abu Nidal is happy and feeling 
fulfilled. 

'his is the assessment of Israeli 
intelligence and terrorism ex- 
perts about the mood of the man 
who has become the most notori- 
ous symbol of international ter- 
rorism. 

Most recently, US. and Israeli 
officials have accused Abu Nidal 
of masterminding the terrorist at- 
tacks at the Rome and Vienna 
airports Dec. 27 that left 19 dead. 

For Abu Nidal and his support- 
ers — the men and women who 
follow him and the Syrian and 
Libyan governments that con- 
done his terrorist attacks — the 
events of the last 10 days have 
fulfilled the goals oLthe airport 
attacks, according to Israeli offi- 
cials. J 

The role of the terrorist ts to 


create all-out conflict," said one 
Israeli official involved with in- 
telligence-gathering. "They want 
Israel to be involved in a total war 

with the Arab world, not to allow 
any normalcy, to create deteriora- 
tion in relations through small 
activities until there is total con- 
flict/’ 


4 * 


The world expected the Israelis 
to retaliate for the attacks on the 
cheek-in counters of El AL their 
national airline, with a swift and 
heavy military action. But the Is- 
raelis, who stressed that their 
fight against terrorism was a 
long-term war, said last week that 
they would retaliate at the time 
and place and with the weapons 
of their choosing 
While the Reagan admimstr* 
non, along with the Israelis, has 
linked Libya to Abu NidaL the 
truth is that little is known about 
the specifics of how his terror 
network operates. For the last 12 
years he has been at or near the 
top of the Israelis’ list of terrorists 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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U.S. Says Qaddafi’s Remarks 


Prov 


Role in Terrorism 


% John M. Go&hko 
flnd George C. Wilson 

* .Hi*i«tmi I'fj f Wnfrr-, 

The Reagan administration said 

yesterday that Libyan leader 

^rnmar Qaddafi'.s declaration 

Mat he will train and equip Arab 

guerrillas for Suicide missions" is 

proof of US. charges that "he has. 

in .it f, been training terrorists for 
years. 

Qadrfafi ig bis own smoking gun ” 

- et rotary of State George P. Shultz 

n®j 38 in reaction to 
i ' t i hr ® ats against Israel and 
Y P ,llle< plates during a long, 
rambling speech m Tripoli Wednes- 

rihir^ ht . ’ ^ ad L af ‘ Stopped the con- 
.L ' t . If h® had taken toward 
he United States in recent days 

Sir° Ca,med Lib y a “ a base for 
hehber.ifion of Palestine ." 

termri P / Jb,iC vow to tra,n and arm 

r r v r r /; s r ' lm ? a « deputy Secre- 
tary of State John C. Whitehead was 

rZ nmnB J trip 10 Ca " ada *"d Eu- 

rope aimed at persuading U.S. allies 

rorLt'Jtf 3 i W3S lnV0,ved ,n ‘he ter- 
rorist attacks at the Rome and Vi- 

t nn.i airports last month. 

However, while 1/ S of/irmk 

gW**** remarks as 

their reaction was essentially dis- 

£ p' ap C an ‘ n ,l ly tak «>* their cue 
from President Reagan’s character- 
ization of Qaddafi as "flaky " 

t ration 6 ° f/ ' da,S 831(1 the adminis- 
/ 3 i°” Wantii to avoid a heavy- 

t. S, aclmge 

E l 11 ' 5 ' ® can be made 

. . y tbe ev »dence being car. 
ried by Whitehead and by Qaddafi’s 
actions and statements. 

Bernard K ^^man 

S £ Shultz had called 

added "q 17 S r kin « « un ”«nd 

C be? S' n M t me ® Sh “ ld 

‘ • He has > ,n been training 


terrorists for years. A 

in his speech is that he publicly ad 

mitted support for terrorism. 

ShuJtz, interviewed on 
“Hording News," said, “What fQad- 
dafij should have said is that he will 
continue to train. Qaddafi's involve- 
ment in terrorism is nothing new. It 
isn't some new thing he's going to 
start. He's been doing this." 

Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger said Qaddafi had "con- 
firmed” what "we've been saying all 
along,” that his country "is a base 

1 rlnn f t fkinl/ J j' 


O' r 

for terrorism. I don't 
lates the situation." 

At his first general news confer- 
ence in four months, Weinberger 
declared that the two aircraft car- 
riers and escorting warships de- 
ployed by the United States in the 
Mediterranean are an "appropriate 1 * 
force and need not be expanded. 

Pentagon officials added that the 
carrier USS Saratoga and its es- 
corts were cruising off Lebanon, 
while the carrier USS Coral Sea is 
conducting North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization maneuvers with Ma- 
nxes on the western coast of Italy 

S c sr s ■H have A6E 6001 

reach ’fcjl d ?'u refue,in &- could 
™ . L gets ln Libya. 

Weinberger said the United 
toSn^f “ a g00d ldea " al »ut the 

i4 Lt “TifZf ^ in 

Questions aboit whTih 

States does not rorr 

against Libya he 3 ,ate m * lit anly 

°f Ma nindSmtte P ^ dthe . idea 

acfng to reports that ^ C,als > re * 
ships have arrived in t ^° V , ,et War “ 
d hat the Soviet 1 7 npo barbor 

accelerating Wea _ Un ‘ 0n ma y be 

including antiaircraft * m i^ ments 

l0t a PPear to ex^e? 3 ions d ' d 

terns of Soviet-Lib 6 ,^ 91 Pat- 

yan operation. 


ISRAELI . ,pr< n< . 




Four years iate r m 
Abu Nidal s organization 0 , 
el’s ambassador to Bntli« hot hr! 
Argov, and the attempts"’ Sh S 
tion became the lmmediat^^i 

for Israels assaults j n 
bases of the Palestine 1 «? n °» o B 
Organization, Machanaini ^!, rati % 

There have been 
Abu Nidai’s death in the? a S 
years, the general said a? 1 l *o 
f, He had serious heart troi? 311 ^ 
he underwent surgery a feY 6 N 
ago in East Germany, and Z year s 

fine.” ~ ‘ a no * he's 

. He said Abu Nidal’s tenv..- 
(ganization had about ann? 0r ‘ 
(members and that apnarenH Arab 
group also has had EuS?' the 
-pathizers who may have hH Sym ’ 
evolved in the December ai?n fl in ' 
tacks in Vienna, Austria, an^ Sl ' 
Until the early l 98 fk - ? me - 
quarters of Abu Nidal’s organ, i?' 
was in Baghdad, Iraq, buf u!? 

talks about resuming dip:om a tt gan 
lations, the United States^? t re ' 

that Iraq expel the terrorist ' S ed 
The Israeli official said >k 

k snz&s' s- 

s riS 5 

options because of the D ? s ? ? ry 
more than 1 000 

'in Libya. American citizens 

m Kbadafy is, first of all a hi« 

can U hi’ S3id blachanaimi, “but he 

civilian aincrlft' in’tte i 

“ "Hack ci- 

ting ducks” shooting sit- 

fiehMChad!? ^ 'T ^ Srae l planned to 
Srorfsm 2 y l role in Promoting 

trick in We^warfaYT 1 “ The 
** 1 warfare is to be quiet. 

cal verae Ul ^? f€r you t0 the bibli ‘ 

6 anile, quoting Proverbs 24: 
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Could Terrorism Hit Home? 

The United States has good defen 
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C .> u id A rat* terror >:> snea k ;n:o :he 
United States* shoot up an airpert 
sabotage a nuclear power plant or 
bomb a crowded building? So far. none has. 
Could Muammar K ad dab make good on his 
threats to send suicide squads against 
Americans at home? Even all of his 
attempts to eliminate Ltb> an opponent 
the United States have failed. So coul 
happen here ? 

It’s possible, say American government 

and academic experts on ter -or ism* but the 
obstacles are considerable H rule rrost of 
its European allies regularly count the 
dead from the terrorist plague* the United 
States has proved remarkably resistant to 
the disease, particularly its Mideastern 
strain Among experts* the more optimistic 
believe that terrorists — and governments 
like Libya that back them — are reluctant 
to try bringing Mediterranean^ le ter- 
rorism to US. shores. 'They're scared of 
us?' says Robert Kupperman. a leading ter- 
rorism expert at Georgetown U niversit} - 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies. To bring international terrorism 
here is to reaiiv take us on. 

There is a risk that past precedent could 
lead to future overconfidence President 
Reagan gave the impression in his press 

ro nfe w 11 * last week that . ir -f r 

sts had already landed on American 


tC tl vl *. 
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pve steps tow 

ment M , . 

The Abu Nidal group, for example. 

apparently has a skeleton operation 
that works out of two Damascus of- 
fices, according to diplomatic and 
Palestinian sources. Rut people who 
axe said to be representatives of the 
group tell visitors that they have no au- 
thority to apeak for it 
“Syria is supporting the orgamxa^ 
tion ** said a Palestinian source with 
to Abu Nidal ‘But Syria gives it 
no privileges it does not give to any 
oi her Palestinian group/ 1 


shores 


had 

that 126 terrorist 
ed Rut when 
nought to ejcpia 


in 


wen repulsed. He sa;d 

-iUackf had Deen thwart - 
a dm mm -alien officials 
the numbers, ihev held 

up about as well as Viet Cong bodv counts. 

Wwy *a ot the attacks were to have taken 
place in the United States, and at most 9 
h ere plotted by foreign terrorists. Only one 
of the suspected terrorists is an Arab— a 
Libyan diplomat expelled last June after 
allegedly plotting against Libyan dissi- 
dents— and he alone is responsible for 3 of 
the 23 cases. 

'The rising concern for terrorism fin the 
l nited States) outdistances the reality * 
says FBI Director William Webster By his 
count* terrorists in the United States man- 
iced to carry out only seven at tacts in 
1985* compared with 112 in 19?? None of 
last year's attacks v>as committed by 

Arabs. In fact, the FBI has attributed four 
of those cases to the Jewish Defense 
League, and two involved attacks acamst 
Arabs. So far, says Rand Corp terrorism 
expert Brian Jenkins, "there haven t been 
any Shiites coming up the Potomac to blow 
up the W bite House.'* 

If Arab terrorists have made such a point 
of attacking American innocents abroad, 
why haven't they taken the next logical 
step ^ The answer appears to turn on geog- 

At another point, he said, "We do be- 
lieve that Syria is supporting the Pa.es- 
tint an armed struggle.” 
Communications of the r aiah Revo- 
lutionary Council, the official name of 
Abu NidaTs faction, and its weekly 
magazine* The Revolution of Palestine, 
are distributed quietly, not sold openly 
on the street 

The cover of the most recent issue 
depicted President Reagan trying to 
pull himself up on a churning bar, 
against a background showing the 
w reckage of the United States Marine 
lamsof in Beirut, which was de- 
stroyed by a suicide bomber in October 


U 1 
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raphy, demography and psychology The 
United States is farther from the Middle 
E&st than Europe, anc far harder to enter 

for Arabs, who in many cases can visitl 
European countries without visas Europe 
r as large populations of Arab nu grant 
workers and students, so Arab terrorists 
are r.ot as conspicuous there. In Kaddafi'* 
campaign to *111 exued Libyan dissident’ 
only 1 of the 30 attacks he sponsored from 
1980 through mid-1965 lock place in the 
United States 

Psychology may be an even more impor- 
tant deterrent. "They distinguish between 
attacking Americans abroad, which they 
are quite willrig to do, and launching an 

a s&a ah on the Amen can public in this coun- 
try — a change m the rules, argues Jen- 
kins * They are unwilling to nsk the kind of 
reaction a terrorist action in the United 
States would provo ice ” And w jth some rea- 
son Now that US officials have exhaust- 
ed the available nonmilitary sanctions 
against Libya the administration has in 
effect drawn a line around the United 
States and its interests and dared Libya 
back ed terrorists to cross it. 

kaapt lit he Even if Kaddafi were H 
mount an operation in the United States, 
perhaps using some of at least \2F5j Lib- 
vans studying in America, his chances of 
success seem small, judging by Libya’s 
stateside bumbling in the past U £ intelli- 
gence has proved highly successful in the 
dissident-ridden Libyan community; only 
one of the Libyans* antidissident plots in 
the United States played all the way out— 
and that one, in Ft- Collins. Colo , resulted 
in the arrest of the hit man, a former Green ^j| 
Beret whose would-be victim survived 
"The capacity of someone like Kaddafi to 
train, organize ana control squacs to do 
otner than invest monev in discotheques is 
mi" says Edward Luttwak a senior fellow 

at the Georgetown center and a Defense 
Depart ment consultant . 

Still, the possibility remains— and U S 
officials are preparing for it. Libya's diplo- 
mats at the United Nations in New York 
are kept on a short leash . and last w eek L b. 
patrols were tightened on the Canadian 
border after 19 Libyan students arrived m 
Toronto; Canadian officials had tipped off 
the United States. Far from being im- 
mune. [the United States] is as vulnerab 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 


KHOMEINI . . .Continued . 

Khomeini hwallocated millions of dollars to build 


up a Shiite terrorist organization mmoog the iw’’* 

than 60,000 students from Islamic countries wno 

attend U S. universities. . . 

Even before the Iranian revolution. Kbomew , ^ 
recruiters were proselytuing black nuliUnts m . 
prisons, under the guise of teaching them a 


im _ VPP 

Mut. One rectult. D>»«lBell.eM. *a> charge 

with Whn* » W80. 

Within hours of the shooting, BelfieWhad been 


spirited to Canada, provided with a fake pa^r y 

Tehran. Today, calling himself Daoud ^ huddm, he 
« an adviser to Khomeini's terrorist plotters. 
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Iran directing 

terrorists front 
Rome center 


Iranian diplomatic ; acilitics in Borne 
arc the principal center :or planning the Aya- 
tollah Khomeini's ten'orist operations 

throughout Western Europe. 

Our intelligence sources now believe 
that the Iranian colony in Rome assisted in 
the Christmas time gun and grenade ai tacks 
at the Rome and Vienna airports. The head of 
Italy’s military intelligence service reported 
earlier that the airport terrorists had been 
trained in Iran. 

While Libya has been fingered as the 
mam culprit in the airport attacks, and there 
is close cooperation among Libya, Iran and 
Syria in terrorist activities, it is the Iranians 
who have been responsible for the killing and 
kidnaping of more Americans than any other 
terrorist sponsor. The grisly "body count 1 1 of 
Americans killed by Iranian-inspired vio- 
lence is 50 times that of Libyan-backed as- 
sassins. 

Rome became the headquarters for 
Iran's Western European terrorist operations 
in early 1984, following the French govern- 
ment s expulsion of many Khomeini sup- 
porters from Paris Brussels is the secondary 
center for the violent exportation of Kho- 
meini’s Islamic revolution, 

The Iranian terrorist nest in Rome is 
directed by Ayatollah Khosrow-Shahi, Kho- 
meini’s ambassador to the Vatican. The son 
of a carpenter, Khosrow-Shahi had been im- 
prisoned by the late Shah for subversive ac- 
tivities After the Shah s ouster, Khosrow- 
Shahi became Khomeini’s chauffeur, body- 
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guard and trusted aide. He was second-in- 
command of the student revolutionaries who 
seized the American embassy in Tehran and 
held its personnel hostage for 444 days, ifo 
was rewarded in 1981 with the ambassadorial 
appointment to the Vatican, 

At least twice, Italian police have moni- 
tored Rome meetings arranged by Khosrow- 
Shahi of top officials in the Iranian and Svri* 


two 


vember s British tourists 

“f g*g&n Abu Nidal w.th 

Libyan support.] , ques . 

"T/ShchJ Maj. Awedat 
tions at tin ni M l «rhno! vvere 

said the students wh to « * 

allowed to take their P»»v» ai,u 

Soviet-designed K a J h m itn i Rh t* 

chine guns home with them st mght^ 

blue-bereted students dismantled 
and reassembled their Kalashnikovs 
in less than 50 seconds. A squad of 
about 60 students marched up ana 
down in a demonstration of Soviet- 
style goose-stepping. 

One group plotted the firing tra- 
jectory for their rocket launchers, 
known as "Stalin organs ” The rocket 
launchers were unarmed, the target 
marked on their plot ting board was 
Israel’s Star of I f avid. 

On command, the students ran to 
the four truck-borne launchers and 
went into action, simulating the fir- 
ing noise by beating on the trucks 
with their fists. 

Maj. Awedat seemed pleased with 
his students Their high precision 
led some of the reporters to question 
his claim that they received only two 
hours O' military training per week, 
compared with 36 hours of civilian 
instruction, 

Asked how many military in- 
structors, compared with civilian 
teachers, were employed at the 
school, Maj. Awedat said “that is 
confidential.” 

Maj. Awedat said the military 
training at his and ail other Libyan 
schools was exclusively for self- 
defense. 

Asked where ic thought the en- 


an secret services 
Much of the 


teams 
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Who IS ^fc 1 vfe WS on terrorism, said 

explain U S ye tates he has ms 

yesterday -Arab Greece, 

ited. "'^f’oaddaf. backed terror- 

ism. He ^'‘^.erved «he right 
that Washing i.* ar y action against 
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vide an infra struct,, 
rorist activities lU ef or 

He said federal 
summer uncovered j? uth 0h t . 
volvement in a 
ist group known a s ?h 
or machete-wielders ‘ 


r ■ r 


goes on at the Is- 


■^^■^■Kplotti n g 

lamic European Cultural Center at 361-63 
ta Nomentana, a large complex purchased 
at the time of Khosrow-Shahi's arrival. He 

a!so h ? ve an a P ar tment at 56 
in the 60-room Islamic Center bu.ldlnV 


authorities have bee„ 
against potent.al CuhS> > 
ronsm. n ‘ i ^cv5’i* 

'he Macheteros hav. * 
nine terrorist attacks s ,„ 
eluding a Jan, 25, 19ge w 

against a federal buildj^^ 
Rico with weapons ia,"5 “> Pw? 
Vietnam and Cuba 1 
“The Castro goknun*. * 
tinuing to support insurvf 15 t>- 
terrorist activities 
Western hemisphere 11 ' , ^ v 
said. “We certainly woui^T. 
naive not to be concerned ak^l* > 
potential for Cuban-mstiS ^ ' 

tivities ,n the United States'- 
Currently. 56 Cuban dmi, 
plus an or known number 
operate out of Cuba's United v 84 
mission in New York and 

ests section in Washington h?’*' 
the diplomats are susnT. * 
operatives of the Cuban DGl ■ 4 

ligence service, according tor s** 

ficials. 


emy was located he said 


Ht k 

the ’black house ’ We have no quarrel - 
with the American people” ** ! 

The expression “black house" k ( 
often used by Col. Qaddafi in sa^o<- 
tic reference to the U.S. presided I 
mansion 1 ; 

In other developments, the Ur^- 
air force stepped up patrols alone 
the coast, using Soviet-built MiG 25 
and French-built Mirage Fl fighter 
planes. 

i ughts at the Mantiqa air base 
here and along roads leading to Ben- 
ghazi airport are dimmed at nigfci 
Libyan warplanes rave been move4 
to remote airfields around the coun- 
try to guard against a possible I S 
or Israeli strike, officials said. 

i'vW) Soviet vessels, a radar ship 
and a cargo boat, arrived here yes- 
terday. Diplomats said the cargo 
ship delivered military supplies and 
'he radar ship would be used ir 
inteUigen ce-gat hering operations 

The Italians use long-range cameras to 
keep watch on the center but surveillance is 
ntaae difficult by hidden exits to two nearbv 
streets and at least one underground passap 
to the Libyan embassy next door. 

Trunks suspected of containing i 
and explosives have been delivered to 

CONTINUED NEXTFAGt 
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Europe agrees to Ban 

To Cou ntries B acking 


®y PAUL LEWIS 

to TT* York Tirt>Q 


BR infi Market agreed today to ban 
Comnit' t0 countries that were 

r ,y jmpiica ted in supporting ter- 
ror* 1 wtaratJon by the 12 member na- 
A c did not mention Libya, which 
non-s nt Reagan has accused of being 

^nd the recent airport attacks, 
uiwever, one of the participants in 
“Sing, Linda Chalker, who is 

British Minuter of State at the Foreign 
said, "There is absolutely no 
doublet all that it is Libya the text 

^ince^major exporters like Britain, 
Prance, Italy and West Germany ah 
raadv refuse to sell arms to Libya, offi- 
nils said the new embargo was un- 
likely to have much effect. The other 
members are Belgium, Denmark, 
Greece, Ireland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Spain. 

Commercial Advantage at Issue 

The Common Market countries also 
declared that they “will do everything 
in their power” to insure that their na- 
tionals do not “seek commercial ad- 
vantage” from the withdrawal of 
American interests in Libya under 
President Reagan's sanctions. The 
European Governments lack the legal 
power to compel companies and citi- 
zens not to pick, up jobs and contracts. 

The declaration today came in re- 
sponse to President Reagan's appeal to 
Western Europe to support American 
sanctions against Libya, John C. 
Whitehead, Deputy Secretary of State, 
in touring European capitals last week 
urged the allies not to buy Libyan oil , to 
stop sales of high-techology goods and 
to restrict airline limes with Libya. But 
the allies turned their back on any new 
measures. 

Several Common Market countries 
were reported ready to announce an ex- 
plicit arms embargo and to call on Col, 
Muammar el-Qaddafi, the Libyan lead- 
er, to respond to the accusations made 
against him by President Reagan. 

But officials said that all mentions of 
Libya were removed from the final 
declaration at the insistence of Spam 

i ^ , Gr f ce - two members with close 
to the Arab world, with some sup- 

iu from ^ rance and Italy. 

the British delegate, 

willL?n d in was amon 8 those 
rat nn 8 i? Se ? L; iya na med in the decla- 
™- .f«wfen Minister Guilio Andre- 

alsn roa!f y sai£ * b * s Government was 

: lu fnnf y 1° name the Libyans if they 
Id not re iut the American charges: 



^ -L^_Lont j 

center— tm — 

matic sea] Hum ll orr ' search um 

nians have come aM ° f -' 0Ur ‘i £L‘? !o ' 

into C& lo t of 

“«• 8 e M " ttr “Sirs 

»bout *iTJ„ t , h U' aJla " s are » Mm. 

utes of a high Sfi 1 I ans 15 the 
on May 26. 8 198 4 aSSS?£ held “Tehran 

1 -500 to 2.000 men for a ials to Pm!E?e 
were to be under 30 prefera!T Si0ns - Thev 

according to them°nu!S * **<**»,** 
to a small group' of acaderS^f S comments 

blood has been shed bv w Probabl - v “ore 
rorists durin/tKi feS te ^ 

United States in a il' “at of the 

vjhucu ntates-in the Middle East I ihva-, 

SuraSSS? 15 “ '■V 


* 


Italy announced an arms embargo 
against Libya after che attack on Rome 
airport last month. France stopped 
sending arms to Libya in 1983 when 
French forces moved to help Chad 
repel a Libyan invasion, 

Britain halted arms sales after a po- 
licewoman was shot from inside the 
Libyan Embassy in London in April 
1084 And West Germany has not been 
selling arms on the ground that Libya 
is an area of tension. 

The Foreign Ministers also sought to 
defuse a crisis that has blown up after 
the Danish Parliament rejected a 
package of amendments of the 195/ 
Treaty of Rome, which established the 
Common Market. The changes are in- 
tended to help member countries elimi- 
nate remaining obstacles to free tra e 
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PL0 Gift Shop 

^MSSic 0 £^ for lhc Netherlands’ 

Yasser Arafat hJ ™fr <U !! Zatl J on ’ head «i by 
dwy-frec shop at T^ h?S ^!? ntro1 of ^ 
mternational airport and* s 031 es Salaam 
*e purchase l ne 8 0tati ng for 

According to L' wT’ Mozamhlc l ue - 

Zjmbabvl Ah H a i PL °u in 

Closed US.ZJZ 

■ LoMwdS °n“T’ n ““•*!' ch ' rf s 
L-wuuon uee. 13, two weeks before 

attacks on the Rome and Vienna 

° U ' that 

h^kpom^By ^ tune a passenger gets 
tea duty -tree shop, he has already teen 
subjected to security examinations, and 
-Jty -tree purchases are placed in sealed 
bags that are not searched before passen- 
gers board. The duty-free shops routinely 
are serviced by trucks and vans that are not 
subjected to security checks. The officers 
aJso point out that airline passengers 
transferring from an arriving flight are 
raeh subjected to subsequent security 
scrutiny. A terrorist could obtain weapons 
or explosives from a duty-free shop and 
travel to virtually anv destination 


by allowing them to take the necessary 
decisions by majority vote. 

The Danish Social Democrats haVe 
refused to support the changes on the 
ground that they could undermine Den- 
mark's high environmental standards 
and reduce the power of Parliament 

Today the Foreign Ministers agreed 
to minor changes in wording to assure 
the Danes hat their environmental 
standards would not be whittled down. 

Foreign Minister Uffe EUemann- 
Jensen of Denmark said today at a 
news conference that the Parliament 
will hold a final vote on Tuesday. If the 
Common Market plan is defeated, he 
said, tne Government plans a national 
referendum at the end of February. 
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JJSl **al alert 
f 5 1 he arrest of Abu Nidal 


PARIS — Interpol has relayed a 
“wanted notice 11 worldwide for Pal- 
estinian terrorist leader Abu Nidal 
s nd turned over his case to a newlv 
formed anti-terrorist unit, the agen- 
cy’s chief said yesterday, 

Raymond E. Kendall, secretary- 
general of the international police 
agency, said the alert went out Satur- 
day to police forces in 138 countries 
that belong to Interpol Both he and 
Italian authorities, seeking Abu Ni- 
dal in connection with the bloody 
attack Dec, 27 at Rome's airport, say 
they do no! know where the fugitive 
is. 

Libya and Syria, which have been 
accused of aiding the Palestinian 
group led by Abu Nidal, w ere flm nTijfr 
the member countries receiving the 

notice. 

The agency, whose headquarter? 
are in the Paris suburb of St Cloud, 
is essentially a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on international crime. 
For years, it dealt warily wnth terror- 
ist offenses because of their political 
overtones. 

But 15 months ago, Interpol s gov- 
erning body voted to involve the 
organization more deeply in combat- 
ing terrorism, and this month Inter- 
pol established the anti-terrorist 
unit. 

The Abu Nidal case is one of the 
first to be handled by that unit. 

“It was decided that we should re- 
inforce our effort in relation to ter- 


^rism hitvin*. 

^-'erron s ,unS 8 an a " th id f ^Wiable 

bef n in operational ^ 1 Unlt has 

dall said D ance J °n. 1," Ken- 

terromo^a 1 ® 1 - 113 * We tend ,0 

not have,” he said *4o m^Ah °v 8ht 
is no more no th me ’ At>u 
like any other-’ ** a cr ‘®lnal. 

Asked whether he evrwn. 
tion from Libva ls ooper# - 

replied “In genera^T' 3, KendaI1 

cooperation from any memtlf 800d 
s' tS Z 6r • • • The nollce 

S«T°, h£ir own law s and con 
sctence on the matter.” 

An Italian prosecutor, Domenico 

wnn'i^L 0 UnC6d last Week that he 
Z n L^ an ‘“temational war- 

crie f nam h f arreSt ° f Abu Nidal > the 
S ? e 7 ffieanin 6 “Father of 

Struggle — for a maverick Paiestin- 

lan guerriiia chief whose real name 
IS Sabry Banna. 

Arab terrorists linked to Abu Nidal 
staged almost simultaneous grenade- 
and-rifle attacks Dec, 27 on travelers 
waiting in the Rome and Vienna air- 
port terminals. Sixteen people were 
killed in Rome, including three ter- 
rorists, and four were killed m the 
Austrian capital, including one ter- 
rorist. About 120 other people were 
wounded 

The international alert, relayed 
through Interpol's te ^communica- 
tions network, says Abu Nidal — who 
is not believed to have been present 
at the attacks — is “charged with 


in and being the lnsuza- 

tor and organizer of the te~YA~ 

at *<* ^ ec * 27 at Rome airpc— 

U he is located, it says, authorities 

m Rome should be notified jescfr 

ftely, and extradition to Italy mold 

he requeued through diolomat r 
channels. 

The initial notice gives oe.1v - : - 
Nidal s year of birth and birthplace 
1939 m Jaffa, m what them 

British-controlled Palestine w 

now Israel 

Interpol later is to issue a more 
formal written notice, including any 
additional information availMe oe 
Abu Nidal, such as fingerprints s~ 
photographs, 

Kendall, 52, a veteran British x- 
lice official who was named Interpol 
police chief last year, would not dis- 
ths new units operations or 
staffing, except to say, It s ~ z 
given all it needs — computers woA 
everything else." 

Interpol's computerized informa- 
tion banks provided one of the e* :u 

breaks in the airport massacres ui* 
vestigation. 

Two T unisian passports usee b 
terrorists in the Vienna attack were 
found to be on a list of lost passports 
maintained by Interpol. 

Tunisian officials later said ***** 
the passports had been confiscated 
by Libyan authorities from T -nisian 

workers expelled from Libya. 

Kendall said Interpol had not yet 
received confirmation of that from 
its Tunisian police contacts. 
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self, is not 


going to 


U.S. is offering rewards 

for capture of terrorists 


By Gilbert A. LeKthwaite 

Washington Bureau of The Sun 

WASHINGTON — Wanted: Mo- 
hammad Abbas. Palestinian, alleged 
S™* — Reward: $250.0 . . 

nwi Ho" ^ sam ^-al-diri. Moham- 
; ^ H^adel and All Atwa. !.eba- 

pZZ “P"**™ of the Hezbollah, 

®ujtfcren« ^tl^ged hijackers, 

w ^n7kiut^' t $25 ° 000 ' 

cans «i a J ers oi two Ameri- 

toR to 

82^ mn nr ucr — Reward; 
AS^sS^^^ofsix 
Salvador cafr if* down ln 8 San 
For fh- ~ Reward. $100,000. 

State DnLgZL** m °nths. the 
high prl/^^ JJ, *“• bcen putting 
^ ° f tem >* 

•^t been paid St monc * 

tlon fund°eZ w f m ^L froni a 85 mU ‘ 
Con ^at^eR^ *1984 by 

ii, adininJstra- 


^^ixwojre sux 


8 


tion'a request, as part of the 
stepped- up effort to counter terror - 

ism, 

The fegfslat/on was prompted by 
the 1983 bomb attack on the U.S, 
Embassy in Beirut, Lebanon, Jn 
which 63 people died, and the 
truck -bombing later that year of the 
U.S . Marine barracks at Beirut air- 
port, which killed 241 U.S. service- 
men. 

‘The origin was basically that 
this is a tool that often has been 
effective In domestic criminal cases, 
so let's try this option In intemation- 
oases * It is not ncccssarlJy always 
going to work,* said a State Depart- 
ment °^ u ■ d closely involved with 
toepnqgmm, 

BidJtt TJ ”?*** taaUc and out- 
side the administration, too early to 

signed^™?!! on th < program, de- 
8 

Z&gSttigSS 


said that a 

n^nsi fh« unlit 

r ,7*% 


S??SiKS£S? 3 ^; 

rorism studies at fe ®0fcJ*V 
versity's Center fors^ e **-- W 

temational Studies ^ 3te ® c 
Mr. Alexander & u ■» 

viewed both reUgj^, 0 h*, ^ 

*3iiatJc 

ments there are a£ i2?i 

ey. he said. ^ b y tfc e ^’ 

“i would not be s .,r^ 

would have various tf v-n, 

SSSSSSt&spfe 

sponses." v ariety of ^ 

up Jo h ^.omZi?Jo^ w ^is of 
and punishment of tf££^ hen sior 

attack U.S. citizen* nl *hc 

far the highest price Sc 

has been §250.000 ^ ar ‘ n °unce ( j 

continued mext Page 


Secret ' January i986 Wf~T~ “ 

^ re Port urges cooling of military threats 

Reagan after th* 7™ by Resident 

; 4 "(hcklns 

Greece, ® in Athens, 

Adm. JaS/ K ‘ , ', i 7 tor w as retired 

c ( h <ef of naval 0 S ( Wa y w - Conner 

aton members Indufcrf 1 ®’ O 01 "^- 

» au 

'Mmlnation of J 1 ^. m P rt h»nslve 

'Jat might be done^ Srn " ann 

undertaken « 

^ has be 

n <*t month. y he w hit e Hoyjj 


Washington a 

™ issi0n On terrorism h* s f ecia ^ 

President Geo^: fay Vl « 

tended in a se y ^J' a l s recom- 
dent Reagan stnn ^9^ Presi- 

threats of retaJ/^L mak,ng warlike 

tends to take mdha n un,ess he i n . 

,n « t0 8 «onl- 

roport cs Wh0 have seen the 

th^te h7£ £en U ^ eS f S fhaf U S. 

generally not heinf t f rpnxJuctJve 

^nst terrorism P ui ' n the %ht 

<>' rw m ZZ* r T »«««. 

SPMU, Mih be.Kv , K»n1 

fen ^ [0 barr>- Uirnugh " 0 ess >’0° In. 

t 43 F*SK£ 5 » i— ■ 


and 

to be 


fenSy'kSwnU 1 m °y™Mton 


sus u ' as ^Si^. sald thal a con. 

aa£ gfassis 

^5*? Of rnheSer 5 

The** *Stt 


cording to one source «,k 
not do what Israel w' we can- 
would not fit y ■! 7lP es because it 
with our system." C3 y and m °cally 

M - Speakessafd 1 f J° kesman Lam- 

r esponse to the^e °Ption" i n 

stacks and that “if a " d R °me 

22 £ and i nd who 

^Pe em out. that‘«i o tack er n and 

. J n 1 98 1 , pr- 3 !, s ftne with us " 

“swift and effeett Rea ^ an Ptcm- 
against terroiisfsh^.r retrtb utlon" 

Pftt has been unship f° r the most 
■Jfcdge. la^ejy i" ab,e to f u«lJi that 

^Wu2a&®f U S - 0 ^cJals 

c terr ortsts after entlf >’ and >°- 

A curred. 3 ter tncJdents nave 

ton of th "adminuf Sfui m,,lta ry ac- 

heTjJih 1 ,nclden t <Su^ed 0, | °^ g 3 

, / when u.s spurred in Octo- 
P^Pton airliner p P 3nes forced an 

En d p aiesti fan the sus ‘ 

sh, P t0 ^nd in 
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Ter '<0 R1sm __ 


refuses 




^SH‘ — 

-^rTrcfused to extradite Moham- 
trafl fl ‘‘* abbas, the suspected master- 
tO^ ^f’Lst October’s Achille Lauro hi- 

[ t S officials disclosed 

**«*££ peps rt men t spokesman said 
A, M thc best of our knowledge" no 
that ue st for extradition was sub 
my but other ndministrntion 

such a request had been 

ma d * Reagaf administration appar- 
iu decided not to publicize the rejec- 
**.1 maintain the momentum of its bid 
oor m n .-o\t relations with Iraq, 

10 Administration sources confirmed 
, the diplomatic effort to bring the 
o' lestinian leader to trial iad been made 
rrer The Washington Times learned of it 
", conversation with Israeli Ambassa- 
to the United States Meir Rosenne. 
d °Mr Abbas was in Iraaand the United 
oriaj was aware it. Mr Rosenne said. 

In an interview, Mr Rosenne said that 
“they [the United States asked for the 
Jj^adiDon of Abu Abbas — They asked 
Italy. Yugoslavia and U-aq. but it was de- 

* J *» 

m Relations between the United S ates 
and Iraq have been improving this past 
vear Speaking of the possibility of n > 
extradition request, a State Department 
spokesman sa d recently that a failure of 
Iraq to agree would have grave implica- 
tions for US.*Iraqi relations. 

j n gn interview last month with The 
Washington Times, Iraqi Ambassador to 
the United States Nizar Hamdoon said 
Iraq wou.d not agree to the extradition of 
Mr Abbas if requested, but he said that, 
as far as he knew, Mr. Abbas was not in 

‘ aq. 

Late yesterday, Mr Hamdoon could not 
be reached immediately for comment. 

Speaking of world terrorism, the Is- 
rael! envoy said, “There are two kinds of 

nations in the world, those that helo ter- 
ponsts and idiose that are victims." Libya, 

Syria and Iraq fail unto the first category, 
he said, and Israel and the United States, 
among other countries, fall into the sec- 
ond. 

Mr Rosenne said, “Those who gave a 
standing ovation to [Palestine Liberation 
Organization Chairman Yasser] Arafat 
and did what they did when Israel acted 
against terror" bore responsibility for 
the current worldwide wave of terror 

Quoting Israeli Prime Minister 
hhimon Peres, who last Sunday said, "It 
is the policy of the Israeli government 
i-ff nQ terrorist enjoy immunity;* Mr. 
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*° Partite Abbas , 


i ' i :wa 


tn 


Cont 


inued 


J&jtapw on (he „ 

£ki‘™"" y ™«t*miS"? l * n * h " 

ga ea? jSssfts 

rani for his « I -L i " ® nd la8u «l a|| 

T . ™ ls now bellevwi . l 
Thf State ^ be In Iraq. 

Iraqis on noti£ t h^f ?,* *’*“ P 0 * the 
«tn,(Hiio n if his prLincI hls 

would not com ,nd,cat «l It 
quest , p y wlt h auch a re- 

Of ^Sh 1 ?, Sec retary 

over Mr. AbbS’ abllftJto^^S? 
thumped lb,. Iable d away. 

In Y uRosla via last 3 sto P° v c 

the Yugoslavs ^ th M he told 
bas inT l ho allowed Mr Ab 
oas to pass through thrtr r^, . 

despite a U.S. reouL* fnf k. untry 
“There must bTn^i f h,a arres L 

for 

which U.S. Navy diver rLwL 

f warrants hay c been Issued 

a prl8on aentence 
In the United States of 20 years to 

e. and muider aboard a U.S. air- 
craft, which carries the death penal- 
ty, The three reportedly live in Bei- 
rut, where the plane was taken and 
h< id for 1 7 days. 


Rosenne said that no nation harboring 
terrorists would be exempt from Israeli 
retaliation. 

In a televised interview over the week- 
end, Mr Peres indicated that Israeli ac- 
tion would be confined to terrorist bases, 
as was the case in Israel’s raid against 
PLO headquarters in TUnis 

But the Israeli envoy stated that Mr, 
Peres was referring to the specific case 
of the PLO headquarters raid tn T\mis. 

Mr Rosenne said that the PLO was as 
responsible as smaller "dissident" 
Palestinian groups for the current wave 
of terrorism and the difficulty the United 
States and Israel have had in responding 
to these incidents. 


- £ third 8250,000 is on the heads 
^ the unknown hijackers of a Ku- 

H^ n ? r ' 0n whlch two Amen- 
^tnl? ^ fi** cLa ‘med to have de- 
ft . ftie hijackers after storming 

theJ > K nC u ln Dccern ber 1984, but 
_ re has been no Indication of their 

J? tc and there Is considerable skepti- 
cjsm Inside the adminlstraUon that 
they were ever ar i ^ted . 

Jhe killers of four U.S. Marines 
and two U.S. businessmen In El Sal- 

a P rice tag of 

00,000, A group calling itself the 

Party of Central American Workers, 
a splinter group in the leftist insur- 
gency alliance in El Salvador, has 
r la l mod responsibility. 

Three people have been arrested 
n the case, but It Is not known 
whether the offer Oj a reward was a 
factor In thrlr detention The law ex- 
cludes government officials such as 
police officers, from claiming the re- 
ward and provides for the protection 
of the Informant's identity. 

The 8 1 00,000 was decided for 
the El Salvador case because there 
was a government involved that was 
committed to countering terrorism. 
In the Middle East cases, Involving 
Lebanon, ran and possibly Iraq ft 
was felt higher rewards were neces- 
sary to overcome lacx of government 
Involvement In the issue 

i here's nothing hard and fast 
Bui you don't want to get too far out 
of line. Also there Is the theory that 
L you offer S 100,000 or 8250,000, 
you still have the option of increas- 
ing It later," said one administration 
official 


The United States, he said, was doing 
all it coUld in the war against terrorism 
“What is not publicized are preventive 
acts that have taken place he added The 
absence of publicity, he said, was “for 
obvious reasons." 

“Many terrorist attacks have been pre- 
vented; be emphasued- 

"One thing that is forgotten is the eco- 
nomic consequences of terrorism " he 
said. Referring to the reluctance of 
America's Western European allies to 
take action against Libya for its support 
for terrorism, Mr Rosenne said, “Busi- 
ness is business, but a state is not a com- 
mercial enterprise 
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List of Thwarted Terrorist Missions 

Officials Say 


Included 


" - *■ 


1 1 
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HI By Mary Thornton 

and John M. Goshko 

Sla-f Wrtfcr* 

Fcttersi officials said yesterday 
it cf the 126 terrorist missions 
lie United States that Pres- 
ident Keagan says were detected 
and thwarted last year, 23 occurred 
ittfiie United States* including a 

® ~ - 1 P " - ~ ssmati o n plot a ga inst 

dissidents in this country 
Assistant FBI Director William 
Baker said h s agency, which 
the domestic incidents, 
release details of all 23 

since many are still under 

investigation. 

But be said that one case inves- 
tigated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation led to the State De- 
partment's expulsion last June of a 
Libyan diplomat, Farhat Tibar, an 
administrative assistant at the Lib- 
van mission to the United Nations. 

Other federal sources said Tibar, 
31 was thought to have been in- 
volved in a Libyan-directed plot 
against Libyan dissidents in the 
United States. The sources said the 
Tibar case was related to a grand 
inrv investigation last May in Alex- 


cotild no! 




aodria in which 15 to 18 Libyans in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Michigan 
and Colorado were subpoenaed in 
connection with a suspected plot to 
assassinate at least three Libyan 
dissidents. 

in addition, the FBI included on 
its list of foiled terrorist incidents 




. Continued 


"In marv nations today,” Silkett 
said, excluding the United States, 
"there's not going to be much ac- 
piished through democratic 


V, 


b- ih "Sfc. 


h - Bw ( JL Jfe J mr’ 
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a in* 
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v -*4 a. 
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com bating terrorism is ex- 
Silkett said, ways to fight 
lude more international coop- 
better training of counter- 


4 A \ 


IP* + jTt 


fore 


jfe b J* V C <■ i J 


nee 


es and vast resources lor 
gathering 


“stM<W 4 - h CaSC 0f tW0 Lib V a » 

students convicted of purchasing 
silencer-equipped weapons from an 
undercover FBI agent. The "stu- 

I* aske d the agent to sup- 

■ an” to “eliminate do- 
fectorsU 

Baki r said the agency also died 
a plot last year by seven Sikh ex- 
tremists to assassinate Indian 
Pr,mt ‘ Minister Rajiv Gandhi and 
another Indian official during a visit 
to the Li nited States last summer. 

Figures provided by FBI Director 
William H. Webster indicate that 
from January through November 
1985 there were 695 terrorist in- 
cidents worldwide, with about 200 
directed against the United States. 
Nearly 2,000 people were killed as 
a result, including 17 Americans. 
An additional 122 Americans were 
injured. Webster has said that in 
recent years the United States has 
become the target of about 40 per- 
cent of world terrorism. 

A State Department official, who 
asked not to be identified, refused 
to discuss specific foreign cases 
among the 126 cited by Reagan at 
his news conference Tuesday night, 
out said they involved "situations 
that we thought were real enough 
and far enough along to count. We 
die not include in this number any 
situations where we suspected a 
terrorist incident was planned but 
where the available evidence and 
intelligence was not strong enough 
to make a clear-cut case.” 

Both FBI officials and Robert B. 
Oakley, director of the State De- 
partment’s office of counter- 
terrorism, warned that the numbers 
given publicly are consei vat ive. In a 
September speech, Oakley said: 
“There are unconfirmed reports of 
additional incidents which may have 
been planned against the United 
States, but they [foreign officials! 
are uncertain of their validity 


Obviously, we cannot divulge too 
much about our successes and 
about where and why the terrorists 

a general reluctance to 
discuss specific cases, officials Have 
identified several of the foreign in- 
cidents: 

■ House Majority Leader James C. 
Wright Jr. (D-Tex.) said a guard 
log at an airport in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, uncovered a plot “aimed at the 
destruction of the American Embas- 
sy in Rome , . . and the death of the 
U.S ambassador.” 

■ Oakley said in the September 
speech that thwarted attacks in- 
cluded an attempt to bomb the U.S. 
Embassy in Bogota, Colombia; un- 
successful attempts to bomb the 
U.S. Embassy residence in Beirut 
and several attempts to kidnap U.S. 
officials in Lebanon and Europe. 

■ A week ago, Belgian police an- 
nounced the arrest of two Arabs 
suspected of planning an attack on 
the Brussels airport similar to the 
Dec. 27 attacks at the Rome and 
: Vienna airports by Palestinian ter- 
j rorists. 

' Federal sources said the FBI 
maintains an interest in about half 
the 6,500 Libyan nationals living in 
the United States — those who are 
thought to be supporters of Libyan 
leader Muammar Qaddafi. 

The sources said the FBI is es- 
pecially interested in Libyans with 
temporary U.S. visas — an esti- 
mated 3,200 to 3,300 people, ac- 
cording to Duke Aust in of the im- 
migration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice. They include tourists, busi- 
ness travelers and 1,200 to 1,300 
students, Austin said, adding that 
the State Department recently or- 
dered that Libyan students be 
barred from studies in nuclear phys- 
ics and aviation-related fields. 
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Better intelligence curbing 

terrorism, US. officials 6 


By Bill Gertz 

THf WASHINGTON TIMES 


The United States has improved its ability 
to curb Internationa! terrorism as the - > 

of better intelligence collection, Reagan ad 
ministration officials said yesterday 
" We've vastly increased our intelligence 
and have been able to thwart . , . over 120 other 
kinds of terrorist acts that could have taker 
many, many more lives," Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger said on ABC's “This Week 
with David Brinkley," eeK 

Attorney General Edwin Meese III and 
Secretary of State George Shultz also said 
intelligence gathering has improved 

“We've done a lot; Mr. Meese said on NBCs 
Meet the Press. We ve improved our intel- 
ligence. We ve improved our operational 
readiness to combajt terrorism both at home 
and abroad, {and j we have worked very hard 
to make sure that we're keeping as good a 
track of the terrorists as we can." 

Mr Meese called for enacting tougher anti* 
terrorism legislation, including laws that 
would impose the death penalty in terrorist 
cases and laws that would make deaths result- 
ing from hostage-taking capital offenses 
Mr Shultz said on CBS 1 "Face the Nation," 
"We need to do more, but at the same time we 
shouldn’t get that helpless feeling that we 
don t know anything that’s going on and we 
can't do anything about it. We can, and we 
have, and we need to do a lot more " 

In his nationally televised news conference 
last week, President Reagan said 126 terrorist 
incidents were prevented in the past 14 
months, 23 of them in the United States. 

Improving intelligence against terrorists is 
the most effective action that can be taken by 
the United States in response to the spread of 

international terrorism, Mr. Weinberger sai d. 

He defended President Reagan's imposi- 
tion of economic sanctions against Libya last 
week for that country's apparent involvement 
in terrorist attacks last month in Rome and 

Vienna. ^ 

"We think what is right is to impose sanc- 
tions as a step toward convincing Libya that 
this kind of behavior doesn't pay," Mr Wein- 
berger said in response so Questions about the 
tacit support sanctions have received from 
US. European allies. 

The United States has the means and cap- 
abilities to use military force to retaliate 
against Libyan support for terrorist acts, but 
it favors legai means, such as sanctions, to 
pressure the radical Aral state, the defense 

secretary said. 

Economic sanctions will pamage Libya’s 
economy, he stated, "despite the bluff and 
bluster coming out of 'Tripoli." Th^ sanctions 
may prompt "some reaiiza ion in Libya that 
they can't serve as host fo? this sort of terror- 


say 
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Continued 

thlnk ab0 »» «, then 

-=>?eci«llsta in terrorism noted im- 
provements in security at airports, 
government buildings and military 
owes around the world. But what Is 
needed, Alexander said, are joint UA 
military anti-terrorism efforts, a 
com bioed NATO commando force 

and closer ties among intelligence 
agencies 

Some members of Congress are 
thinking along similar lines. For ex- 
ample, a House Armed Forces suN- 
committee is preparing legislation to 
unify the Army Green Berets and 
l>elta Force, Navy Seals and other 

spec a 1 forces under a single civilian 
command 

Robe i H, Kupperman, a terrorism 
specialist at Georgetown University, 
said that "we have to get over our 
shyness about covert actions 
[abroad}. This business [of terrorism! 
is far more geared to covart opera- 
tions thin it is to purely military 
assault 

"What we need to do is to make 
operational commanders such as 
[Palestinian guerrilla leaders! Abu 
Nidal and Mohammed Abbes, whoev- 
er, feel unsafe anywhere," he said. 
And in some cases, as repugnant as 
it may sound, we may have to assassi- 
nate some people." 
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Legal changes 

At the tame time, Kupperman 
warned that "any attempt at a uni- 
form policy it a great mistake. These 
are tactical problems and ought not 
be glorified to appear as though 
we're fighting a major war." 

Alexander urged legal changes 
that would make it easier for terror- 
ists caught in one country to be sent 
to another for prosecution. 


is t activity," Mr Weinberger said. 

"We have the Strang desire to take legal 
measures and not to reply to terrorist acts 
with terrorist acts," he said. 

He referred to many of the Americans re 


s* -Stars Sts* 

l »«« . inspected of 

airport. 6 1D the ^ Ar ‘* e >« 

4wSl2Sl!f D , f S. r „ t!:c International 

Awociation of Chiefs of Police and 
the Police Foundation said thty 
knew of no studies showing whether 
local police were sufficiently ore 
pared for terrorist attacks. 

But experts agreed on the need for 
more framing and coordination on 
the local level 

The likely targets 

“If you look at the most likely ta*. 
gets in America, they are New York. 

Los Angeles and Washington," Kuj>- 
perm an ss*d, "The police are very 
well-trained there. The same is true 
in Chicago. Philadelphia, f think, has 
its problems, 

"The MOVE incident suggested 
that strongly; he aided, referring 
the city’s May 13 confrontation with 
the group. 

Elsewhere, he said, the degree of 
training and experience varies 
widely. 

Congress, apparently convinced 
that the FBI s 500 counter-terrorism 
agents are doing an excellent job of 
spying on violence-prone organiza- 
tions, added $S 5 million to the agen- 
cy's $40 million anti-terrorism 
budget late last year. 

The FBI is using the extra money 
to expand its local federal task forces 
in Boston, Chicago, New York and 
Washington and to set up new units 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Newark, an aide to the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee said. 

The FBI also plans to strengthen its 
50-mem ber hostage rescue team, add 
sophisticated tracking equipment to 
its arsenal and expand the National 
Terrorism Research and Analysts 
Center, which analyzes terrorists 
and their affiliations, methods and 
movements. 

\ reduction law, Mr, Weinberger criticized Con- 
gress for failing to support President Rea* 
gan’s budget programs during the past five 
years. 

" If the Congress would enact these budgets 


in Libya as "virtually Libyans," but t instead of saying they re dead on arrival be- 

wamed them that the North African country fore they arrive, then, I think, we would have 
is “a very dangerous place to be." an opportunity to do what we need to do," Mr 

Regarding the GramnvRudman deficit* Weinberger said 
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capabilities to prevent it, U.S 
Attorney General Edwin Meese 
HI said in Colorado Springs 
Thursday . 

Meese also credited the Jack of 
attacks to "the fact that the 
.American population generally 
doesn i have a subculture to 


Metzenbaum’s suggestion Wed- 
nesday that the U S . government 
"eliminate” Khadafy, Meese 
shrugged off the suggestion 
saying , “For a long time I 
haven't paid much attention to 
Mr. Metzenbaum The Ohio De- 
mocrat reportedly made the 
comment during an interview m 
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LSO’s 45th anniversary celebra- 
tiOD at the Fort Carson Officer’s 

Uj b ^ wife, Ursula, is a 
member of the USOS world 
' irt! of directors. The Meeses 
were guests at the Pikes Peak 
Region USO celebration. 
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By PAULTHA HI* 

a FIFTH Avenue an 
agues collector was 
being held last night 
in the kidnaping of an 

billionaire 

whose $3 million ran* 
sotn was earmarked 
for terrorists, au- 
thorities said. 

The bizarre plot 
was acted out in 
New York, Europe 
and the Mideast. 

Authorities said 
they nabbed the 
middleman, wealthy 
collector Mustafa 
Zein, 43. 

The ransom 

money, however, 
was not recovered. 

FBI agents 

stormed into Zein*s 
10th-fioor cooper a* 
tive apartment at 
372 Fifth Av. over 
the weekend and 
held him for depor- 
tation hearings to be 
held this week. 

Zein, a native of 
Beirut, Lebanon, has 
lived alone in the co- 
op fo four years but 
traveled frequently, 
neighbors said. 

Scotland Y ard 
tipped the FBI to 
Zein's alleged In- 
volvement in the 


of 


.Jing 

bUllnniilre m ( 

ha mi tin i «. ,, 

oni ’ 4 n Uln r 

l! 

” 01 Hi I-xmilmi 

Z«>tn nrr«n(red and 

coll^oltut ih<- x:i mu 

Hon rnnnoni, whl'l, 

nppnrmit ly wnn 

•nmjfKl^i to Irftol 

terrorist*! f| K hll„ K 

ban, neeordlng to 

Scotland Yuni 
sources* 

Tlir ud hurt r<t |,j). 

UomUrt\ however, 

Wim Hoi frrcti iih 

emvijiefl 
ft'om a Uuulon houtt* 

drugging the bed to 
which 

chained. 

Tajir was kid- 
naped in London at 
gunpoint on Jan. e 
and held blindfolded 
In a small room of a 
south London houss 
until his dramatic 
escape last Friday. 

He was found run- 
ning down a street, 
still blindfolded and 

bed be- 
hind him, police said. 
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Four Arab-speaking 

were still 


suspects 
bei’ig sought in Lon 
don. 
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hire, dealing with explosives without a 
license, exportation without a license 
and conspiracy* Kaufman said, He was 
lodged last night in the Metropolitan 
Correction Center in New York. 

The case was the third brought by 
Customs officials involving the smug* 
w of high-tech equipment from the 
nited States under an investigation 
known as Operation Exodus, Kaufman 
laid. 

On Dec. 2, authorities arrested 

three men of Turkish origin at Port 
Jewark andtf i them with eon 
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Cont inued 

w „ in ,,,**«» c ? umr y *10 million 
" 

A Week ];*!«., I; ', CiatOnuMMi. 

,1 ,T r ; m * n At Newark Interna- 

ilvlnl h t° ;,,Kl " ha W* ‘km with 

(run* L anti-aircraf* 

Oflu tali Mid thoy do not believe 
M 1 ' i/tin-, are an indication of in- 
' " ''''I 'Wiggling activity, but rather 
tn<- («■ uii ,,i increased law enforce- 
'"'•nt efforts. For instance. Creelish 

'"" f| Urn u s Attorney s office has 

Begun to work more closely with U S 
( 1‘sioms agents during their investiga- 
tion* 

Four years ago, the federal gov- 
ernment began Operation Exodus, a 
proftidrn to curb illegal shipments of 
bip,b technology equipment. 

According to Stiffel, this effort 
W8I Strengthened about eight months 
uro with a 30 percent increase in the 
number of agents conducting investiga- 
tions before and after seizures of equip- 
ment 


Nationwide, the federal govern- 
irn i.t fhls year has confiscated about 
17b million worth of military equip- 
ment being illegally transported Near- 
ly half of this total was seized in the 
New York metropolitan area, with 
much of this in New Jersey, according 
to Michael Kaufman, a spokesman for 
the Customs Service, 

In New Jersey this year, there 
have been nine such seizures that have 
resulted in criminal charges, according 
to officials. 

Guarding against illegal shipments 
is a constant job for the hundreds of 
Customs inspectors who work in the 
New York area 

Before shippers can transport se- 
lected military items out of the coun 


try, they must get special licenses from 
either the State Department or the De 


partment of Commerce. The govern- 
ment may permit the export of some of 


spiring to ship sophisticated military 
defense radar equipment to Iran. 

A week later, undercover agents 
arrested three Ghanaians at Newark 
International Airport and charged them 
with conspiring to buy missiles, anti- 
aircraft guns and other weapons to arm 

a 100-member guerrilla group in the 
African nation. 
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<dson businessman charged with smuQ9 s 


By AL FRANK 

year-old Jersey City busl- 
fas arrested yesterday by 
borities who said they were 
irge him with plotting to ex- 
unds of explosives to Israel 
f the Palestine Liberation 

i. 

Ibrahim El-Gawli was a '- 
!■ Customs agents around 4 
travel agency he operates 
Joulevard, said spokesman 
man, 

n said the arrest was 
nths after agents received 
lawlj and two others were 
■chase the explosives and 
) the West Bank of Israel 
asting caps and remote 
'nating devices, 

at the couple's Sip Ave- 
lueline El-Gawli said shd 
the charges, 

h that man day and 
1 of her husband of 16 
mid they say he works 
t s an impossibility,” 

awli, who was born in 
er husband came to the 
om Egypt 17 years ago 
)ecome a citizen. The 
hildren. 

the family operates a 
as the travel agency, 
isband has no time to 
with something like 

si, the agent in charge 

ims office in Newark, 
t: "This is a good one 
ows what would have 
stuff got to the West 
ourisi season.” 

es involved were de- 
an as C4, a gray sub- 
clay that comes in 
:wo inches wide and 
in inch thick, 
i has excellent man- 
ufman said, adding 
inspirators probably 
y it in personal lug- 
mercial aircraft, 
scheduled foi U.S 
Newark today. El- 
ged with murder for 
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jersey rated a hotspot tor •*** 


■■ By DAVID SCHWAB 

Three or four times «^.**5*; 

*ain military equipment being mprop 
erly shippcu overseas throut, _ . ^ 
time seaport in Newark ana El 
and the nearby international airport 

Most of these seizures of spar 
helicopter parts, ammunition and tne 
like do not result in criminal prpsocu 
tions like the one last week in which ^a 

Jersey City travel agent was arrested 
for trying to exporl "high techHp|p| 
lives to Middle feast terrorists. 

In many of these cases, iegitima 
firms have failed to meet the rigid gov- 
ernment licensing requirements tor 
shipments of sophisticated military 
hardware, When these shortcomings 
are corrected, their shipments are per- 
mitted to leave, according to the gov- 
ernment. 

But the recurring seizures that 
have resulted in the confiscation by the 
government of millions of dollars worth 
of equipment this year is an indication 
to enforcement authorities that New 
Jersey, with its international transpor- 
tation network, has become one o the 
busiest areas in the nation for illegal 
shipments. 

"New Jersey is one of the busiest 
areas for the export of all legal ship- 
ments, so it is going to follow that it is 
going to have a large volume of illegal 
exports as well,” said U.S, Attorney 
Thomas W. Creel ish 

In addition, these seizures are a 
measure of the huge market for these 
potentially destructive shipments in 
certain portions of the world. 

"There are countries starving for 
the type of technology we have." said 
Arthur Stiffel, the agent in charge of 
the U.S. Customs office in Newark 

The arrest last week by Customs 
officials was the third of its kind in 
New Jersey in less than a month, each 
the result of weeks of undercover in- 
vestigations and purchases 

Just two weeks before, three inter- 
national businessmen were arrested bv 
U.S. Customs agents at Port Newark 
They were charged with trying ro 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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Terror 

tide of 

illegal 

aliens 

WASHINGTON _ 
Some "very serious 
international terror- 
ists" were among the 
more than a million 
illegal aliens from 70 
countries caught en 
tering the US. last 
year. 

Immigration and 
Naturalization Ser* 
vice Commissioner 

Alan Nelson told a 
news conference yes* 
terday that the Bor* 
der Patrol appre* 
bended more than 
1.26 million illegal 
aliens in the fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30 
— an 11 percent in* 
crease. 

With the flood swollen 
by illegal aliens from 
countries other than 
Mexico, Nelson said, 
the INS is involved 
with the FBI and 
other agencies u in 
the apprehension . . * 
of very serious inter* 
national terrorists." 

The problem is com* 
pounded, said an- 
other official, by the 
growing number of 
illegals carrying 
weapons, raising the 
incidence of armed 
clashes with the Bor- 
der Patrol, 
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terrorism’s roots 


By William (X Beeman 

Terrorist activity is increasing at 
12 to 15 percent a year, concludes a 
new report from the Rand Corp., and 
soon may become a normal feature of 
life on Earth if measures are not 
taken to curtail it. 

Even more disturbing is the fact 
that governments have no effective 
way to deal with terrorists. Despite 
threats to "retaliate” from Washing- 
ton and other world capitals, terror- 
ism continues unabated. The Rand 
report itself was noticeably lacking 
in suggestions of what to do. 

1 i the world really wants to reduce 
terrorism, the worst thing we can do 
s persist in seeing it as a phenome- 
non of isolated, conspiratorial 
groups supported by certain govern- 
ments. An alternative view comes 
from anthropological research on 
disaffected communities. While it of- 
fers no quick fix solutions, it sug- 
gests a more effective, long-term ap- 
proach. 

As a working definition, terrorism 
may be described as: intentionally 
illegal acts of violence carried out 
against defenseless targets in order 
to achieve political goals perceived 
as unaddressable in any other fash- 
ion. 

The most important insight about 
terrorism is that it is community- 
based — an outgrowth of the social 
dynamics of particular communities 
where individuals feel themselves to 
be beleaguered and ignored both at 
home and by the international com- 
munity. When they feel themselves 
under siege, community members 
begin to tolerate more extreme be- 
havior in the name of community 
causes. The surest sign of imminent 
terrorist activity is unwillingness of 
community leaders to condemn iheir 
extreme elements for fear of losing 
overall public support. 

Such communities can be de- 
scribed as terrorist-generating com- 
munities. The Sikh community in 
India, Catholics in Northern Ireland, 
Shiite Muslims in Lebanon, and Pal- 
estinians throughout the Middle East 
are good examples. These communi- 
ties feel, rightly or wrongly, that 
they have exhausted every channel 
in getting their needs heard and ad- 
dressed. They feel that no one cares 
about them and thus that violent 
force will give a sense of movement 
to their cause, galvanizing internal 
support and attracting international 
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PATRICK J, LEAHY 

Guest columnist 

Good rule: Talk softly 
and cany a big stick 


NEWPORT, Vt. — Libya's 
Khadafy gains top “honors” as 
one of the leading supDorter- 

of international terrorism. 

He touts his “victories” over 
unarmed civilians on commer- 
cial aircraft, on ships, or in air- 
ports. His top priorities are to 
destroy Israel and to drive the 
USA out of the Middle East. 
There can be no doubt about 
his financial support to terror- 
ist groups all over the world, or 
that he makes Libyan soil 
available to train these mur- 
derers. 

We do not need pronounce- 
ments by the State Department 
spokesmen about his guilt. The 
USA needs an effective, consis- 
tent, and coherent counterter- 
rorism policy. 

There are four main ingredi- 
ents for such a policy: 

B There must be good intel- 
ligence, which permits deter- 
rent or retaliatory action. U.S. 
intelligence, still far behind 
what is needed, is beginning to 
catch up. 


Sen. Patrick J. Leahy, D-Vt., 

is vice chairman of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee. 

There must be carefully 
constructed military options 
tailored to specific situations. 
The indiscri innate use of force 
is not acceptable, and the surgi- 
cal precision that the legiti- 
mate use of force requires still 
does not seem to be possible. 
Nevertheless, we are making 
significant progress here as 
well. 

We must have a strategy 
ior combating the terrorists. 
What are our aims and what 
mix of diplomacy, political ac- 
tion, military force, and eco- 
nomic sane dons is best suited 
to attain them? I see little evi- 
dence the USA has any such 
strategy clearly in view to 
" ' its responses. 

Perhaps most important 
of all, there must be the will to 
act firmly, and his must be 
founded on a solid consensus 


among the president. Congress, 
a id the people. When the USA 
moves against the terrorists, 
we do not need hesitations, sec- 
ond-guessing, and partisan divi- 
sions. The key to such a con- 
sensus is agreement between 
Congress and the president 
about the elements of a coun- 
terterrorism policy tutd a clear 
explanation of that agreed poli- 
cy to the people. To date, this 
has not happened. 

Terrorism is going to be a 
menace io U.S. interests fo 
many years to come. It is time 
the administration adopted t ie 
policy of another popular Re- 
publican president by “talking 
softly and carrying a big stick." 
Six years after the president 
declared war on terrorism, 
there is no excuse for not hav- 
ing a strong counterterrorism 
policy we can all support. 


attention to them. 

Because community members see 
their causes as righteous, indeed 
even sacred, the terrorist acts in 
their name are often perceived as 
virtuous. 

The Palestinians are the most 
prominent among terrorist-prone 
communities, and PLQ leader Arafat 
has long waffled in denouncing ter- 
rorist acts. Similarly, Tamil leaders 
in Sri Lanka have refused to con- 
demn the terrorist Tamil Tigers; 
Northern Ireland's Catholic leaders 
have often toned down their con- 
demnations of IRA terrorism — in 
last year’s elections, Sinn Fern, the 
legal arm of the IRA, gained more 


votes than ever before; the large 
Croatian community in Europe, 
North and South America has made' 
only perfunctory denunciations of 
Croatian terrorism. 

Terrorist-generating communities 
are not a new phenomenon, nor are 
hey restricted to the developing 
world — the “Sons of Liberty" from 
the American Revolution has been 
used as a case study of a terrorist 
organization by the U.S, Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

Because terrorist acts are based in 
the community, attacking individual 
terrorists is a futile control device. 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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U.S. stance reflects debate on response to terrorism 


By Mark Thompson 

W*$hingtpri tUittMU 

Washington — congress had a 

sample question for Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar W Weinberger buried 
among hundreds of written inquiries 
addressed to nim at the conclusion of 
a hearing last year: "Where do we 
stand in our war against terrorism >" 

It was the only question that re- 
mained unanswered when the hear- 
ing transcript was published severol 
weeks later. "The deportment was 
unable to respond to this question in 
time to be pi in ted in this hearing 
volume*" a committee clerk re- 
ported 

The Pentagon has faced a similar 
problem responding to terrorism in 
Europe and the Middle East, ham- 
strung by the administration’s am- 
bivalence toward retaliation. 

The Pentagon drew up 0 roster of 
targets after the Dec, 27 terrorist 
attacks that killed 19 travelers, in- 
cluding five Americans, at the Rome 
and Vienna airports. Officials took 
steps that presaged a military strike 
against camps in Libya believed to 
harbor and train terrorists The Pen- 
tagon put its forces in Europe and 
the United States on alert, dispatched 
warplanes to Sicily and deployed the 
carrier Coral Sea into the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Although the Pentagon quickly set 
its sights, President Reagan indi- 
cated 1 1 days after the airport attacks 
that he would not pull the trigger. 
Yet he kept alive the possibility of 
future military reaction if economic 
sanctions against Lybia failed to stop 
terrorism, 


REAGAN- . .Continued 

If the Europeans would decide to stop 
doing business with Daddarj, he might 
become a true pariah and less 
hospitable to suicidal fanatics. 

But the ultimate solution was defined 
by the "flaky barbarian/' who rarely 
says anything worth listening to. 

Holding court on a tractor and wearing 
a cloth envelope on his head, he said, 
'There are Palestinians everywhere 
You must solve rhe Palestinian problem 
if you want peace and to bring an end to 
these actions," 

He had spoken the hard truth that 
the new pragmatist in the White House 
is not willing to face over Israeli 
objections. The aiwwei 0 terrorism is 
not military or economic; it is political. 


" t \ P ro *nisc you that further steps 
will be taken/’ Reagan said in his 
Tuesday night nows conference 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
tonndccJ a similar warning yeslcr- 

Wv, ‘ J.li, a news conference that 

military action "may be necessary on 
occasion to counteract terrorism 
Sue 1 1 warnings, however, have an 
Increasingly hollow ring to observ- 
ers outside the government who per- 
ceive a conflict over the use of force 
at the core oJ lie administration 

While Shultz consistently has advo- 
cated the use of force against terror- 
ists and those who harbor them 
Weinberger has been far less eager 
to commit the military, except on the 
rare occasions when the terrorists 
can be crippled without inflicting 
casualtie s on inno cent people 
nearby. 

In the case of Libya, Defense offi- 
cials say any attack would be risky 
and could have dire results for US 
policy in the Middle East 

1 ? w e attacked, we'd have 100 mil- 
lion Arabs furious with us," an Air 
Force official said. "We’d probably 
lose some aircraft, and we’d be in 
rea; trouble if the Libyans got hold 
of any of our pilots." 

Officials reviewing potential mili- 
tary options in recent weeks said 
attacks could be launched by the 45 
F-18s aboard the USS Coral Sea, part 
of the Navy’s Sixth Fleet that main- 
tains a permanent U.S. presence in 
the Mediterranean, or from England, 
where more than ISO Air Force F-li 1 
fighter-bombers are based 

In any such action, some of the 
planes, equipped with radar-killing 
missiles, would try to knock out the 
Libyan radar stations that guide So- 
viet-made SA-5 antiaircraft missiles, 

U.S. attack planes, guarded by 
higher-flying fighter escorts, would 
follow, They would attack camps that 
have been identified with "very high 
confidence" as terrorist training 
bases by U.S. re connais sance satel- 
lites, according to a U.S, official. 

M We know where the training 
camps are," he said. "The intelli- 
gence is solid, and it has been for 
some time / 1 

Libya’s 8,500-man air force would 
mount what most intelligence 
sources believe would be a haphaz- 
ard defense with its fleet of more 
than 500 warplanes, including 
French- and Soviet-built intercep- 
tors. 


siut a successful U S. strike against 
terrorist camps could herald a whole 
new series of headaches, according 
to several experts, 

"The administration realizes that 
terrorism doesn’t occur in a vacuum, 
and neither does a military response 
to terrorism," said Bruce Hoffman, 
who studies terrorism and the Mid- 
dle East with the Rand Corp. in Santa 
Monica, Calif 

"A military response initially may 
be psychologically fulfilling, but it 
also may be counterproductive be- 
cause it could help Khadafy achieve 
his goal of sabotaging a negotiated 
settlement in the Middle East," he 
said, 

"There's a strong likelihood that 
Libya would respond violently/’ said 
Eugene Mastrangelo, a senior analyst 
with KiSkS/Thfe r n a 1 1 0 n a 1 Inc a pri- 
vate ter rorisT-assessmen t group just 
outside Washington. But he dis- 
missed Khadafy’s threats to strike m 
the United States, 


Their ability to execute is better 
in the southern Mediterranean area, 
where they’ve got the legal and ille- 
gal infrastructure to support such 
activities," he said, 

Alexander M, Haig Jr , former sec- 
retary of state in the Reagan admin- 
istration, agreed with other l S ex 
pens that any retaliation must be 
quick to be effective. Hints of possi 
ble U.S. responses do damage in the 
long run, he said. 

"We spoke threateningly and loud- 
ly about ai! of the options under 
consideration through faceless 
White House and government offi- 
cials/’ Haig said of the response to 
the latest attacks. "This gave the Lib- 
yans the time and the ability to gar- 
ner support." 

A period of "ominous silence" 
would be better, especially if u were 
followed by strong U S, measures, he 
said, 

"If the inaction is not preceded by 
a lot of bombast, then the conse- 
quences of that inaction are far less 
damaging," Haig said, Reagan's latest 
moves will persuade more of the 
1,500 American citizens still in Libya 
to leave and put the Libyans on 
notice that their next direct involve- 
ment lin terrorism! could indeed re 
suit in a military reprisal/’ he said 

The administration ‘s reluctance to 
use military force eventually will 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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U.S. stance reflects debai' on response to terrorism 


By Mark Thompson 

Inqutrtr Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Congress had a 
simple question for Defense Secre* 
tary Caspar W. Weinberger buried 
among hundreds of written inquiries 
addressed to nim at the conclusion of 
a hearing last year: "Where do we 
stand in our war against terrorism?” 
It was the only question that re- 
mained unanswered when the hear* 
ing transcript was published several 
weeks later, " i’he department was 
unable to respond to this question in 
time to be printed in this hearing 
volume," a committee clerk re- 
ported. 

The Pentagon has faced a similar 
problem responding to terrorism in 
Hu rope and the Middle East, ham- 
strung by the administration’s am- 
bivalence toward retaliation, 

The Pentagon drew up a roster of 
targets after the Dec. 27 terrorist 
attacks that killed 19 travelers, in- 
cluding five Americans, at the Rome 
and Vienna airports. Officials took 
steps that presaged a military strike 
against camps in Libya believed to 
harbor and train terrorists, ''he Pen- 
tagon put its forces in Europe and 
the United States on alert, dispatched 
warplanes to Sicily and deployed the 
earner Coral Sea into the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Although the Pentagon quickly set 
its sights, President Reagan indi- 
cated 11 days after the airport attacks 
that he would not pull the trigger 
Yet he kept alive the possibility of 
future military reaction if economic 
sanctions against Lybia failed to stop 
terrorism. 


REAGAN. ♦ ♦Continued 

ff the Europeans would decide to stop 
doing business with Qaddafi, he might 
become a true pariah and less 
hospitable to suicidal fanatics. 

But the ultimate solution was defined 
by the “flaky barbarian/' who rarely 
says anything worth listening to. 
folding court on a tractor a id wearing 
a cloth envelope on his head, he said, 

I mere are Palestinians everywhere 
You must solve the Palestinian problem 
if you want peace and to bring an end to 
these actions." 

He had spoken the hard truth that 
the new pragmatist in the White House 
is not willing to face over Israeli 
objections, The answer to terrorism is 
not military or economic; it is political. 


"1 promise you that further stone 
will be taken/ 1 Reagan said in his 
Tuesday night news conference 

°! S, . a,e Geor g e P Shultz 
;■ niU,rd 1 similar warning yester- 
day, telling a news conference that 
military action may be necessary on 
occasion to counteract terrorism 
Such warnings, however, have an 
increasingly hoi low ring to observ- 
ers outside the government who per- 
ceive a conflict over the use of force 
at the core of the administration 

While Shu tz consistently has advo 
' 1 1 1 ;,i ' use of force against terror* 

sts and those who harbor them, 
Weinberger has heen far less eager 
to commit the military, except on the 
rare occasions when the terrorists 
can be crippled without inflicting 
casual ties on inno cent people 
nearby. “ 

In the cose of Libya, Defense offi- 
cials say any attack would be risky 
and could have dire resuh for u ^ 
policy in the Middle East 
"II we attacked, we’d have 100 mil* 
lion Arabs furious with us," an Air 
Force official said, "We’d probably 
lose some aircraft, and we'd be in 
real trouble if the Libyans got hold 
of any of our pilots,*’ 

Officials reviewing potential mili- 
tary options in recent weeks said 
attacks could be launched by the 45 
F-18s aboard the USS Coral Sea, part 
of the Navy's Sixth Fleet that main- 
tains a permanent U S. presence in 
the Mediterranean, or from England 
where more than 150 Air Force F-1U 
fighter-bombers are based. 

In any such action, some of the 
planes, equipped with radar-killing 
missiles, would try to knock out the 
Libyan radar stations that guide So- 
viet-made SA-5 antiaircraft missiles 

U.S, attack planes, guarded by 
hig ier-flying fighter escorts, would 
follow, 1 hey would attack camps that 
have been identified with "very high 
confidence" as terrorist training 
bases by U.S reconnaissance satel- 
lites, according to a U S. official, 
M We know where the training 
camps are/' he said. "The intelli- 
gence is solid, and it has been for 
some time " 

Libya’s 8,500-man air force would 
mount what most intelligence 
sources believe would be a haphaz- 
ard defense with us fleet of more 
than 500 warplanes, including 
French- and Soviet-built intercep- 
tors. 


But a successful U.S. strike a^am« 
terrorist camps could herald a 
new sertes of headaches accord,;, 
to several experts * ® ccordlR fe 

The administration realizes that 
terrorism doesn’t occur In a vacuum 
and neither does a military respond 
to terrorism/ 1 said Bruce Hoffman 
who studies terrorism and the Mid- 
dle East with the Rand Corr Santa 
Monica, Calif V n ^ nu * 


"A militate response initially mav 
be psychologically fulfilling, but it 
also may be counterproductive be 

cause it could help Khadafy achieve 
his goal of sabotaging a negotiated 
>l t t tti t, n t in the Middle East” he 
said, * 

"There's a strong likelihood that 
Libya would respond violently." said 
Eug ene Mastr angelo, a senior "analyst 
with Risks International Inc . a pri- 
vate terrorist-assessment group msx 
outside Washington. But he d s- 

missed Khadafy s threats to strike in 
the United States. 

"Their ability to execute is better 
in the southern Mediterranean area 
where they’ve got the legal and ille- 
gal infrastructure to support such 
activities;* he said 

Alexander M. Haig Jr, former sec- 
retary of state in the Reagan admin- 
istration, agreed with other U S ex 
pens that any retaliation must be 
quick to be effective. Hints of posa- 
ble U.S. responses do damage in the 
long run. he said. 

We spoke threatening!) and loud- 
ly about all of the options under 
consideration through faceless 
White House and government offi- 
cials;’ Haig said of the response to 
the latest attacks "This gave the Lib- 
yans the time and the ability to gar 
ner support." 

A period of "ominous silence 
would be better, especial ly if n were 

followed by strong l S. measures, he 
said 

It the inaction is not preceded by 
a lot of bombast, then the conse- 
quences of that inaction are far less 
damaging," Haig said Reagan s latest 
moves will persuade more of the 
1,500' American citizens still in Lib>a 
to leave and "put the Libyans on 
notice that their next direct involve- 
ment [in terrorism) could indeed re- 
sult in a military reprisal” he said 

The administration's reluctance :o 
use military force eventually will 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 


Iffi ULSw GOVERNMENT sent 
a deputy secretary of state, 
tote Whlehead to Europe 
*ek to persuade the West Eu- 
s to fobaw the American lead 
i off economic ties to Libya, 
st &ke3y to have much luck. 


Devil Theory 



b William Pfaff 
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broken out on 


togton seems persuaded 
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up to even worse non- 
i what usually' passes for 
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that sanctions 
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at sanctions at 
-Ure of moral outrage 
Ifeiammar el KadafTs 


n ,n T h t m °^ argument, In Europe 
runs into an ancient policy assunm 

Oon t nat foreign relations are not ar 
area of state activity in which moral 

“ Sf. .if UpI,ft ,S a PP ro Prtately — 

wavrSIn “ app, 4 ied - Th is has al- 
y been a point upon which 

Europeans disagre 
dona 1 relai Ions, and that feelings get 

in the way of effective policy. 

Another reason West Europeans 

JJ? 7 , ‘!i ta r t t0 follow OlT m 

this is that they suspect this will 
p ™r ° ne more American media- 

ujped frenzy which in a few more 
days or months will be shoved aside 
in favor of some new sensation or 
p°pular outrage. Americans have 
enthusiasms. These frequently are 
short-lived. Colonel Kadafl fa this 
week s sensation. The current eon* 
AK m ,uj°. n of L ihy a for supporting 

Abu Nidal s group of Palestinian ter- 
rorise could, on the evidence thus 
tar produced. Just as plausibly be di- 
rected against Syria. Why not? The 
Soviet Union has clearly played a 
cynical role In arming terrorists. 
Why confine the outrage to Libya? 

Europeans, finally, refuse to see 
Libya as a major force in world af- 
fairs. They note that It is a nation 
totally dependent upon foreign oil 
purchases, with less than 8 percent 
of Its land arable, most of that pas- 
ture. without other known re- 
sources. possessing a population of 
some 3.5 million people and armed 
forces with a total complement 
smaller than the U.S. Marine Corps 
- forces, moreover, heavily depen- 
dent upon mercenai ies for air crew 
and technical staff. The colonel's 
amiably expressed threats to set the 
Mediterranean aflame should any- 
one dare attack him, to strike Eu- 
rope’s ports when American vessels 
are present, or attack European cit- 
ies, are fantasy or delusion. 

Of the West Europeans, Italy is 
the country most Involved with Lib- 


ya. This Is not because the Libyan 
government has Invested in Fiat and 
sells oil to Italians, but because there 
has been a common history of war 
and oppression which deeply 
marked both countries. Italy waged 
a war of colonial conquest in Libya 
which began f r ■ 9 1 G and was not 
ended until the 1 930s. Then came 
the ba les between Lallans 

and Germans and the British in the 
Second World War. fought mostly to 

Libya, from which Italy had 
launched its Invasion of Egypt 

After the war, Libya became a 
major Western base in the Mediter- 
ranean - something which is often 
forgotten. When Colonel Kadafi took 
power in 1969 he was widely 
thought a client of the CIA. it even is 
possible that he was one. He was 
ferociously antl-eornmunlst during 
the early years o his rule. The U.S. 
ambassador of the time said that he 
contributed "important assets In the 
struggle against Soviet influence and 
communism in the Arab world." He 
loaned U.S. -built aircraft to Pakistan 
during the 1 97 1 India-Pakistan war 
- when the U.S. "tilted" to Paki- 
stan s side - and he worked with 
Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat 
against a left-wing threat n the Su- 
dan in 1972. His career thus pro- 
vides additional reason for skepti- 
cism a x)ut villains and histories In 
International relations. 

The West Europeans are not 
fools. Commercial relations with 3.5 
minion Libyans are trivial to a Euro- 
pe 1 Community of nearly 350 mil- 
lion people, making up the biggest 
trading force in the world. Europe- 
ans have been the principal victims 
of terrorism outside the Middle East. 
More of them have died than have 
Americans. They would be delighted 
to put an end to terrorism* The p t>b- 
Jem Is that they cannot for a minute 
believe that punishing Colonel Kada- 
1s going to do It. They think this Is 
the kind of noisy activity people en- 
gage In when they cannot think of 
anything serious to do. 
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Trying to fight terrorism through the U.N 


Haiasz 


to Increase 


hiie the Soviet Union Is tempting slble proposals" to put forth 

the U.S. allies In Europe with vl- • . Countering skepticism on this srnrp 9 * on f° r anti-Israeli si>reches 

ntlnues assert that there are "little signals" their an^ . If the Asse mbly was careful to anm™. 
rfuam- tennae have already - ■ 8 ' an ‘ the re*ni„H«„ k.. L - are,ul to approve 


mar cl Kadafl, godfather of terrorism. 

This cannot but make the job of the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations even more 
difficult as Jt joins the rest of the American 
, diplomatic establishment in the effort to cre- 
ate international cooperation against the 
“urrent main source of terror, L ibya. 

The vehicles a vali able for that purpose to 
the American diplomats stationed at the 
v, ew York headquarters of the world organ! - 
ition are two resolutions passed without 
£tny formal objection, the first by the Generai 
Assembly last Dec, 9 and the second by the 
Security Council Dec. 18. 


Indeed, after the initial non-cooperative ***** ^ ^preS 

ponse by America s closest and most lm- the Securtt y Council was 

tant Eumivan *ain»a » , more cautious: its m^ind i H , 


response 

portant European ^ 

been slowly changing for the better pore 
John Paul II’s eloquent expression of “the 
absolute and unanimous reprehension" of 
terrorism In a speech at the Vatican Jan 1 1 
and his call on the United Nations not to 
tolerate member states which “compromise 
wiiji terrorism" are seen by U.S. diplomats 
as strong medicine. 

In a sense, the pope's comments are a 
response to the complaint of U.N. Secretary 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar in his 


Impression of 
even 


more cautious: Its meeting in which the 
unanimous vote of 1 5 took place lasted all of 
ree minutes so as to avoid controversy 
But. significantly, the draft demanding the 
release of hostages was not sponsored unan- 
imously: the Soviet Union, the Ukraine Chi- 
na, India, Madagascar, Burkina Faso and, 
tor reasons that are not clear, Thailand re- 


frained from putting their names on the list 
In sho. t, the Unit 


ted Nations displayed Its 
habitual shying away from anything ihat 
ma y be considered decisive. The unwilling 
Assembly resolution declared that year-end press conference tharwhVmem° ° f P PactlcaJ1 y aU states to go on record 

ber states “give us as a kind of expression ol , J* up £°!l t0 the U S ‘ Initiative bodes 11 1 

gratitude ... is sometimes nothing; as a ' SU underwa y to give some 

rule, nothing." 6 practic al r> ect to the resolutions. 

The secretary general's vexation was 
connected with his feeling that resolutions 
are often passed only as a show. He called 


j ^ iiicuiuQSi dJiQ practices oi icn oi 

*snT were “criminal" and thus must be con- 
demned. The Security Council demanded 
!the immediate safe release of all hostages 
&nd abducted persons wherever and by 
“ J * being ' 


* how they propose — I — Uli muuuci suucs uu slo ■ inis very nice and 

Oiese resolutions, senior diplomats In New comfortable policy of producing good 

York assert that the first step, argued In speeches while if they once leave theAssem- 

various European capitals by Deputy Secre- bly haU they forget about the United Na- 
iary of State John Whitehead, Is “a veiy tions w 

?H^^nT t l Cl0USneSS ; ra i^ effon '" ^ a matter of fact, the anO-terrorist reso- 

ft? y ^» a lutionipassed by the Assembly 


U.S, Ambassador Vernon A. Walters pul 
his best face on the matter In his post-As 
sembly press conference In which he singled 
out the passage of anti -terrorist resolutions 
as the foremost “positive achievements" of 
the last session. In another press meeting he 
claimed t hat the Securli y Council resolution 

"g ves us a powerful Instrument to use In 
bilateral talks wti h nal ions." 


serious enterprise and not In any gimmick- 
ry," and that they are considering all open- 
ings to find "practical, manageable and pos- 


Mr. Haiasz is a veteran 

correspondent. 


COMBATTING. . .Continued 


[ 


Is a multilateral undertaking be- 
tween the countries targeted that 
none will negotiate separately, but 
thaf each outrage will be viewed 
as an attack upon all, to be dealt 
with Jointly. 

This protects governments 
against nternal pressures and 
aga nst national egotism. Jt would 
constitute at least a promising be- 
ginning in a conflict that is likely 
to be with us for many years. 


Uri Ra’anan, co-author oj 
Hydra of Carnage," a book on 
terrorls/;i, ts director oj the inter- 
national security studies 
program at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy at Tdfts 
University, 


curity Council were so controversial that 

they had to be adopted virtually without any 

oratory so as to create the facade of unanim- 
ity. 

The Assembly’s resolution had been 
fought out first In the Legal Committee in 
four disputatious meetings. In the course of 
which Cuba and some Hke-minded states 
pushed a draft which, for ail practical pur- 
poses. would have held the Unit ed States 
and Israel responsible for terrorism 

When the draft later adopted by the As- 
sembly finally came to a vote In the commit- 
tee, Cuba voted against It, and the Ahlcan 
state of Burkina Faso joined Israel In ab- 
staining — for opposite reasons. In the As- 
sembly, Israel's Benjamin Netanyahu took 
exception to the clause in the draft that 
called for the “progressive elimination of the 
causes of International terrorism" by point- 
ing out that “freedom ilgiiters do not butcher 
babies, rocket school buses or execute de- 
fenseless tourists. That, n turn. Inspired 
the representatives of those states that sup- 
port terrorist groups — Libya, Syria, Iran, 
Iraq and South Yemen — to use the occa- 


• hat may or may not be so. but Soviet 
behavior In connection witli 'he current 
conflict between t ie 1 Jnlted States and Colo- 
nel Kadafl' s Libya is a bothersome omen. 
Ambassador Walters had high praise for his 
Soviet colleague, Ambassador Oleg Troyan - 
ovsky, because of his cooperation in the Se- 
curity Council considerations, and Mr 
Walters said he was “very happy with the 
at itude of the Soviet Union on his Issue " 
But when askec whether he Is still happy 
with Moscow In the light of die most recen. 
developments, his spokesman declined even 
putting the question to him: after all. Am- 
bassador Walters' partner In the United Na- 
tions Is Oleg Troyanovsky and not Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev. 


President Reagan laid it on the line in ar 
address before the American Bar Assocla 
tion last July In Washington. “The questlor 
of the Soviet Union's close relationship wltl 
almost all of the terrorist states and the lm 
plications of these Soviet ties on bilatera 
relations with the United States and othe 
democratic nations must be recognized," th 
president said. 
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Combating terrorl f ! T1 


To grapple effectively with the 
challenge of terrorlsin. one has 
understand Its international ai 

mensJons , 

Isolated terrorist groups, al- 
though capable of inflicting dam- 
age fack the means to pose a ma- 
jor threat to modern, sophisticated 
societies. Sporadic shooting 
sprees, in which bystanders die, 
are always possible, of course. 
Serious disruption of the nor 
mal functions of an advanced so- 
ciety. however, requires precise In- 
telligence information to pinpoint 
\ ulnerabfe spots In power stations 
or airports, or provide accurate 
lists of the personnel employed in 
high value targets (those that, if 
damaged or destroyed, would have 
the greatest impact upon urban 
fife). These personnel can be In- 
timidated. blackmailed, bribed, or 
cajoled to cooperate with terror- 
ists. 

The Red Army Faction in West 
Germany has used this kind of 
operation against NATO installa- 
tions. 

The ultimate objective 

Intelligence for these oper- 
ations is difficult to obtain with- 
out help from the security services 
of a colluding state, and this is 
true also of logistical support, ap- 
propriate training facilities, and 
rhe acquisition of the most effec- 
tive modern weapons that can be 
handled with ease by tiny groups, 
or even individuals. 

Thus, support and coordina- 
tion of terrorist operations re- 
quires state support if the ulti- 
mate objective is to be met - the 
disruption and destabilization of 
the targeted societies. 

Here, modern technology has 
to be put into the equation. The jet 
age has brought together terrorist 
elements from countries and re- 
gions as far apart as Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, the Middle East Cen- 
tral and South America to be 
trained at a single facility. They 
are then sent to operate in areas 
many thousands of miles away 

result, such groups be- 


. wutthie onividlng 

■ come ,nt T su! |.i isr tint 
atl piemen < ■ f Hr 

considerably Japanese Ked 

0f the, t r er a rSs s wrSgM h.VOC 

Army tcr i r °T A(rnor t massacre In 

with the Loc . authorities 

IsrKl. ^t ' V , MkM* 

nate trouble from an A^n groP 
The let age also makes It P®** 

ble tort ter rorists to f i n 4 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 " 
distant support he alt 

hitting their target M°d ' (t 
nologv. moreover, has add«l 
PrecSlon Guided Munition to the 
available arsenal, although, lortu 
nately. it has not been employed 

very frequently so far 

This weapon gives an advan* 
tage to small groups over the for- 
midable defenses of the advanced 
state. A large 'high value" target, 
once sighted — by optical, televi- 
sion, infra-ray, or other devices - 
is likely to be hit. A few individ- 
uals who operate the PGM can dis* 
perse easily and conceal them- 
selves. 

Drugs and arms 

The international dimension of 
terrorism has been enhanced also 
by its growing linkage with inter- 
national drug traffickers. This 
provides ready channels across 
frontiers for the movement not 
only of drugs, but also of attack 
groups and their arms, and turns 
both types of operation into self- 
nancing enterprises. 

To some extent, both share a 
goal, or at least an effect - the < 
stabilization of the societies tha; 

-*^ eted - He re. again, states 
be L come Involved heavily 

S?“hat„ ra|Ulr ' d - M W - a 
withm S whiph e th >r0 ^ der con t«t 

fensive m easures qU m ^° f a d D e ; 

fen^ C - e J 1 ^ t P e art from Passtve di 

at airports and ^SS 0 nS S | Ur ? 

S£ 

— Arching concerning ^ 


im>tr active method it 
u there has b,v n 

tween actions of 

‘VI*'* rescue. rrtrT 
pi mn pt ion ^ 

None of t hose are ea 
u tit if open society R^ <0| Nif 


.inks of eesuaiti'es. w lle 
rescuers and thos.- u(l h 
rescued 11 is almost imT^IU k 

achieve l he nert'ss.,^, *r 8 *lbi, p 

snl l' 1 ,Sf '* although this tZfN « 
si hie al Knteblv * Jr ° v ect 

Retribution suffers fjv. 
ot the same dlsadvantan 
almost by definition, Pu ^ S V 
Ion In open soviet les Wou| ' lc 
such a -strike to occur shortT-t 
an outrage and somewheT ar 'b 

[ i y * till k ... 





Preemption has the vj r t,, 

lowing the antiterrorists » 0f 

the initiative. However u ° 

long and patient lnflltratfo'Tf 1 ^ 
rorist groups, so that the 5^ 
may be left frequently with 
pression that "nothlne i« 
done The fact that terrr^f 1 
groups have a haven in a nui* 
lug state makes such oreemor 
measures much mor e difficult 

None of these counternL 

ures. however, are Impossible 

P° f nt is merely that the attend^ 

risks and disadvantages haw? 1 

be kept in mind. ^ to 

l ack. of solidari ty 

What is practical are interna 

tional actions. The single mT 
damaging factor l n the 
against terrorism has been the 

.lack of International solidary 
among the countries targeted 
The world has witnessed, more 
than once, not merely the absence 
of essential security measures at 
vulnerable International points ot 
access, but even, more regretta- 
bly. the wish of Individual^ vem- 
ments to negotiate with hijackers 
for the safety and release of their 
citizens, letting terrorists go free 

n tbe m idst ol a hijacking, with 
apparent indifference to the fatt 
<» other nationals involved. 

It is understandable tha; gov- 
ernments ot open societies art 
particularly sensitive to the pres- 
sures from the families of the vie 
ins However, each act of this na* 
ure constitutes a setback in i 
8 tempt to eliminate terrorism. 
What is needed most urj 
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«*» TWA Flight 847 

security is « 


By Jerome Greer Chandler 


'F. W( )VE the fine fabric 
of airport security in 
another era, one in 
which loners and losers 
threatened airplanes. 
When such misfits 
slipped through the 
mesh, the result was 
more often than not 
annoyance, inconveni- 
ence, perhaps a quick trip to Havana. 

On June 14, 1985, Americans dis- 
covered that another kind of hijacker 
exists, a predatory species driven to a 
feeding frenzy by the pmmise of Ameri- 
can blood. 

When it was assaulted, TWA Flight 

847 — Athens to Rome — was packed 
with Americans. Arabs, Israelis and 
Europeans have known the true nature 
of the beast for years, but it took the 
voice of pilot John Tfestrake to transmit 
the terror into the livingroom: “He has 
puJled a hand grenade pin and is ready 
to blow up the airplane if he has to,” 
radioed Testrake to the control tower. 
‘We must, I repeat, we must land at 
Beirut. We must land at Beirut. No 
alternative.” 

Before the drama ended, an Ameri- 
can sailor was murdered and thrown 
onto the simmering tarmac of what 
passes for an international airport. 
While cameras focused on Beirut, ter- 
rorists struck again: A bomb ripped 
through Frankfurt International, kill- 
ing three people, two of them children. 


Jerome Greer Chandler is a contribut- 
ing editor of International Passenger 
Association, which w concerned with 
commercial aviation safety. 


Anot acr exploeive device detonated *♦ 

International where two 
■JSFP T dlere died - As the Trie 

AtkSS jST " 6 i^he^Sth 

uantic. At approximately 8:15 on a 

S^, m0n T g r about time they 

^akfast —329 human 1 * 
mgs were executed. In all likelihood \ 

aviation-made manifest^^JS 

axiom of air safety: Passengers' hav^to 
face mortal danger before nugor secur- 
ity measures are enacted 

For years the security sieve at 
Athens - where the TWA hijackers 
arc ^ _ 7* 1 ^ been the worst kept 

the indu 8 tr y- After a visit there 
jast November, staffers of the House 

foreign Affairs Committee suggested 
that the Greeks participate in the State 
department 3 anti- terrorist training 
program. The offer was refused. In suc- 
ceeding months, the Federal Aviation 
Administration and the Montreal-based 
International Air Transport Association 
reviewed Greek procedures, trying in 
vain to get high officials to face up to 
their airport’s security shortcomings. 

Even after the TWA htyackiiig, the 
Greeks insisted that all was well The 
country's director of civil aviation told 
an Aviation Week and Space Technology 
writer, ‘There is no need for improve- 
ment at the airport now.” 

/ T TOOK “passenger power” to 
prompt the Greeks to clean up their 
act. After the U.S. government 
issued a travel advisory warning U.S. 
citizens of above-average potential for 
terrorist activity at Athens, cancella- 
tions began to deluge travel agents. 
Greek officials estimated there were 


10,000 cancellations. Others said the 
number was higher ‘Significantly, what 
really frightens them is that people 
are canceling conventions two years 
hence,” said one observer. 

J ust how safe are international air- 
ports in general? 

Air transport is interdependent. 

What happens in Milan can affect pass- 
engers m Minneapolis. Because of the 
strengt h of the dollar, more A 1 nericans 
are traveling abroad than ever before 
and from an increasing number of 
domestic airports. It used to be that if 
you wanted to fly overseas, you had to 

depart from New York, Los Angeles or 
a hand fit of other gateways. Now, pass- 
engers can fly non-stop to Europe from 
Orlando, Fla., Atlanta, Dallas, St Louis, 
and Minneapolis, among others. Easy 
access cuts both ways. While increasing 
passenger convenience, it also yields 
new opportunities for terrorists. 

Testifying on proposed anti -hijacking 
legislation, Sen. Frank R. Lautenberg 
of New Jersey said, “The world has 
changed. Terrorism is in full force and 
not isolated to any part of the world.” 

^JlNCE 1973, FAA statistics Indi- 
an cate that more than 100 attempted 
IIJ? hijackings and similar crimes have 
been foiled by airport security. Some 
30,000 weapons have been confiscated 
from people passing through security 
checkpoints, On the surface, the num- 
bers are impressive and seemingly indic- 
ative of an effective system. 

A closer look reveals something else . 

Dan Smith is manager of consumer 
and industry affairs for the Interna- 
tional Airline Passenger’s Association 
(IAPA). He said the current airport 
security system in this country was 
never designed to stop the new crop 0 

terrorists, CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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t& a '-z that $ what happens when 
ue sa> in a: we will s ** a i $ retaliate 
Ae will not a retaliate 
a *'t» i reiabat on is mentioned, the 
role of the press becomes »n immedi- 
ate cp ve f ' ' a ■ ecent debate with 

some e' the Dealer known U S 
correspondents including Tom 
BiQut o f NBC News and Peter 
jerv'fn^s $* aBC News Kupperman 

pe:a ftd three ftpOO S n the Itthtil 
Ousmess w n c »n terrorism is concerned. 
First, they [the press} ought to report 
the news, but they ought not be talking 
a:\:x.r tht mot. on and the lOOtUOO of 
assault forces tn very delicate and 
diplomatic operations Second, they 
Ought not shove cameras in the faces 
of the bereaved But I thinK there is 
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it goes ouh for awhile There ate fulls 
because you are going to wait to see 

something happen Evervth^g 
doesn't happen spontaneously ^ 
happens during these lulls $ the 
government watches television And 
it teams through fifty specials m a row 
that it is impotent. And the public 
feels this way And government 
emerges as impotent , . Ore ot !*e 
good things, if you can sav anything 
good about the Italian cruise liner 
[Achiiie Lauro incident], was that 

nobody could get pictures Television 

was out of business.' 1 

This last statement is somewhat 
reminiscent of a line of his quoted by 
TV Gu/da earlier this year; 'Tf the 
press could just cool it a bit, you 
know, terrorism would be the sound 
of one hand clapping M 

in concluding, Kupperman stresses 
that we cannot win all the 


as*ed if he has any *0^ % 
president, Kupperman uysn*^ 
advis* him 10 Ml Am«*c **?£ 
mf«ntii« Fr««dom do« n« * 
comic strip characters Weapnw 
them alt We may end upktfenaA** 
.cans m the term o< assault «« 
m a \ 0 a m s $ ta ^ e We may f>a , •* * 

rorismj come here itthougkes 
Bureau {FBI] ts very good at Isachu 
it.. Whatever, we are a great nee 
and t don't think we have totem 
any of our civil liberties Nor dew 
have to deliberately get smacked* 
the mouth each time ft happens 
Robert Kupperman is a retkst Hi 
tends to call the shots as ha m 
them In assessing the after mar • 
the AchiMe Lauro high^c* ^ "* 
notes with a certain dt?g ? f* c l 
contentment. Look terronnooi 
highly theatrical endeavor Andefce 
was needed occurred, it was 1 kiMd 
counterterrorism drama And i 
that was terrific,* £d* 
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HU*. ' ef L°;Sded into three phases: 


«^ UI W nct'<» ns rt r he r. author, and 
*3jff phi nr,st orgamzat. on until 

e ^U* Wr SJ described media 

h'^f^iat-oo stra lechni que 

C P sych °n?s to Place the govern- 

! - -isisr 

r< 

strategy |S 

, pHmtrr tactica' objec- 

. ^**'1 attacks against suitable 
tr** inC „ a s mall scale which bring 
targets ° n he group anc j its causes 

the name 

hpforethe public. 

„ .. ll ttcondtrr- the strategic 
• P T'”\o have the media adver- 

Ob)0 tla organization's ideological 
is m an appeal for broad support. 

" Phut HI. t' ntl a cal1 for complete 
' wicsupport while actually fighting 

Z government in an attempt to 
achieve final objectives. 

Contagion Hypothesis 
The three main criticisms of the 
media in its treatment of terrorists 

and terrorism are its emphasis on ter* 

rorist incidents, the fictionalization of 
terrorism, and the glamonzation of 
terrorist personalities. Experts believe 
that this type of coverage often has 
adverse effects, such as: 

« Encouraging the formation of new 
groups Tactical successes and suc- 
cessful exploitation of the media lead 
to terrorists taking advantage of the 
momentum of previous actions and, 
thus, to an increase in terrorist acts. 

♦ Keeping the terrorist organiza- 
tion's name before the public and the 
"masses'' on whose behalf the terror- 
ists supposedly act. 

* Leading other less successful 
groups or individuals to commit more 
daring acts of terrorist violence. 

— Tem Ptina tflfmricfc who ^ave 


me past, to attempt to aeiza control of 
the media 

Media- Enhanced Impact of T*rrorlim 

Terrorist violence becomes the 
theater of the obscene, a drama am- 
plified by mess media and relentlessly 
protected onto the world s conscious- 
ness In fact, a circus atmosphere is 
often created as reporters scramble 
to be on ?he scene and to witness 
every gruesome detail of the violence 
as it unfolds. The Coverage of the 
hijacking of TWA Right 847 by a mil- 
itant Shiite group in June is one 
recent example. 

As with a I primes, excessive pub- 
licity creates copycat situations where 
individuals imitate the criminal acts 
they see reported on television. This 
was evident during the Cyanide 
Tylenol case in Chicago, Within a few 
weeks there was a flood of complaints 
about poison food and candy or con- 
taminated eye drops and other prod- 
ucts throughout the United States 
Excessive or slanted reporting of ter- 
rorist incidents, especially where the 
terrorists are portrayed as being 
strong and the authorities weak, can 
create hysteria and a climate of intim- 
idation. In fear of their lives, people 
may act on their own, outside of the 
law, or they may demand that drastic 
measures be taken by the govern- 
ment Usually, such action ts coun- 
terproductive and, in fact, plays right 
into the hands of heterrorists. When- 
ever terrorism counteraction mea- 
sures are taken, some freedoms must 
be suspended. A classic example of 
media-created mass hysteria and 
panic is the 1938 Orson Welles' rad io 
broadcast, “War of the Worlds.” The 
mere fact that the so-called invasion 
was presented on nationwide radio 
gave it a certain credibility. In addi- 
tion, people were already in a state of 
anxiety because of the trouble brew- 
ing in Europe, Taking these two cir- 
cumstances into account, it is easy to 
see how the “invasion 1 ' was accepted 
as fact. 

Also, as television dwells on the 
sensational retelling and portraying 
all the bloody details over and over 
agairi t people become immunized 
against the reality of he suffering; 
such reporting dulls their sense of 
propriety and morality. Societies that 
are exposed to large doses of terror 


ancl coma to regard 

'nctud.no killing , ms norm.T" 
occurrences -everyday 

situations can actuaii/endan° St * 9e 

ssassssr: - 

th* ; r ec°yery operations Or 

he other hand, the med, a ca^ S0I *;_ 

imes assist in the hostage negotia- 

tmsMh 0CeSS H HOS,a9e ,akers 

st the media and, sometimes. w<» 

settle for the publicity rather than 

actually commit the violence that al- 
ways earns it 

The media is able to confer status 
on people merely by mentioning the - 
names; consequently, folk heroes and 
legends have been created Fidel 
Castro, Che Guevara “Carlos” hyjch 
Ramirez Sanchez, Rjsako $h;genoou. 

Dr. George Habash, and others were 
portrayed as selfless fighters for 
human rights and liberators of the 
masses, or as modern “Robm HoodsT 
while, often, they were instruments of 
subversive powers, and nothing less 
than cold-blooded murderers. 

By using techniques such as r e- 
peated reporting making assume- 
■ions, and fictionalizing about the 
terrorists, tne media can iter&My 
create something that did not initially 
exist. The media become an unwilling 
partner of the terrorists as the r broad- 
casts and press coverage create 
fear and panic in people — since this is 
precisely what the terrorists seex. 
However, looking at the other sice o* 
the coin, the media coulc be usee tc 
expose terrorists for what they really 
are and, thereby, calm the population. 

Again, modern technology aids the 
terrorists, who carry transistor radios 
and portable television sets then 
listen to and view law enforcement 
activities in process. Examples 
abound of terrorist exploitation c* 
media broadcasts and communica- 
tions which caused loss of lives In 
Vietnam, unscrupulous reporters 
“uncovered continuing or planned 
operations and reported our troop 
movements to their Headquarters via 
telephone or single-sideband radios 
which were easily intercepted by the 
enemy, 

The Khaalis Hanah Muslim Group 
takeover of several buildings in VV asn- 
ington, O.C., in 1977 almost ended in 
CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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7V repo f ^ ers 

ffimed the liftmg of 


tragedy when local k Uoo6XO 

.nupp.rf.oor of a building 
people were hiding from the terro^ 

I Sts 


' ,,Ji Ktiomeini. Gallegos 

!!„ rmeTthe humane treatment the 
f , ZL were receiving and the ab- 
hostage However, prior to the 

mtennew, one of his captors. Mary, de- 
" a lengthy unedited ant,- 

American tirade Here, the ‘errors 
were given a woridwide hear.ng of 
their poisonous propaganda, de- 
stgned to cause controversy and dis- 
sension among U S citizens a d 
members of the government And 
they succeeded to a certain extent 
However, not all media coverage 
during the Iranian hostage situation 
was negative. Following the seizure 
of our embassy and the subsequent 
expulsion of U.S. citizens from ran, 
the media were the only effective 
intelligence and communications 
links to that country. And after the 
expulsion of the U S. media from Iran 
in January 1980, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and German wire 
services served as our only link there. 


, S1S Although initially 
their presence, terrorists were promp 
ly informed by sympathizers who saw 
the news report on local television. 
Fortunately, police rescued the peo- 
ple before the Hanafi terrorists had a 

chance to act 

The presence of media cameras, 
lights, and sound equipment draws 
crowds — some of whom may be on 
the side of the perpetrators, others 
against them Situations such as this 
could lead to serious disturbances, 
nots, and street fighting and can 
interfere with la w enforcement opera- 
tions. Also, placing law enforcemen 
personnel on the spot by hounding 
them for interviews further interferes 
with operations and distracts, intimi- 
dates, and impedes the decisionmak- 
ing process. 

The media have created spectacles 
out of small incidents that might have 
been resolved much faster. Terrorists 
want to prolong siege/hosfage situa- 
tions, because as long as the media 
cooperates, they are receiving public- 
ity and are accomplishing at least 
part of their mission The 1977 siege 
of the Dominican Republic’s embassy 
in Bogota, Columbia, lasted more 
than 60 days, but could have been 
resolved much sooner. 

Perhaps the best illustration of sat- 
uration media coverage that aided 
the terrors is is the Iranian hostage 
situation which lasted from November 
4, 1979, to January 20, 1981 , a total of 
444 days. It was a crisis that shook the 
diplomatic and political world. Daily, 
television viewers worldwide saw that 
terrorists had power over the most 
powerful and democratic nation in 
the world. Counting down the days, 

TV announcers would narrate the 
embassy takeover and show pictures 
of one of the hostages with his head 
andaged being pushed around by a 
mob and a U.S. flag burning while 

. J n l St ? mped ° n the 9 f0und - Prob- 

y e best example of terrorist con- 
( T„.°! er . media P ro 9 ram fTiing is the 


Terrorist Use of Media Information 

Information gleaned from television 
or newspapers can be very useful to 
terrorist operations. Profiles of hos- 
tages, their families, and friends are 
excellent tools and can be used to 
pressure hostages and increase ter- 
rorist blackmail capabilities Such was 
the case when Brig, Gen. James Doz- 
ier was kidnapped in Italy, The Red 
Brigades were provided Dozier’s bio- 
graphical data as weli as information 
on his family and friends by the press, 
radio, and television. This was the 
most valuable intelligence the terror- 
i$r$ were to secure. Since reporters 
have little or no access to the terror- 
ists, they must concentrate on the law 
enforcement side; consequently, de- 
CJSions, tactics, and movements are 
given” to me terrorists by the media 
As stated previously, media cover- 
age can endanger the lives of hos- 
tages. The 1977 terronst hijacking of 
erman Lufthansa Flight 181 is one 
of many examples of terrorist use of 
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contributed 

man air!me cantai-* I 

announced thaur-a" 

inginformanonab^'-flfc. t 
the authorities u 18 ****^*^ 
the terrorist teaderT 

a.k.a Captain MahnU^t 
the German pn 0 , n,0u 
passengers 1 

The presence of 

hostage situati 0 r s IT 
problems. During ne T" 
na lists ma/besaytrT* 
the negotiator i S 
else, thus dest'oying^ 
credibility. Milking^ >e,,e »8|^ 
it is worth also deiays" , * <Sa,ilr 
these incidents. 

The situation is fiirtt. 

■“ ' . c r *- 

when, exposed to wona JHH 
vided by the media, 

anxious not to lose face ” * er, **(e 
even mo r e eraser 

tages or innocent bystaf^T^ 
presence of ao au d ^ 

goad terrorists into doino ** ^ 
think is “expected" of 

ers who deal directiy witfi ** 

ists or insen themselves oe^ 
enforcement personne; a 
rorists isolate the negotiato^^ 
enforcement personnel 

in 1971 during the Attica Conecw 
Facility riots and, in fact t con^Z 

to the siege/hostage suuation^ 
Media presence can also*** 

psychological environme.,, 

the terrorists operate eiher^ 
them a feeling of security, by 
them with inflammatory 
or by divulging names and mm 
the terrorists wish to keep 
Direct communication betwee 
porters and the terrorists can 
endanger lives* During the Hi 
incident, mentioned earlier, a toci 
TV reporter had a telepho^! ":^ :* 
with Khaafis. the terrorist le ad er 
pressing him for a deadline- H om ie r 
during negotiations, theibitnc*: : 
deadline is more advantage:-* " 
negotiators. In another insmtee i 
thoughtless and ignorant reports 
linked Khaaiis to another organs 
tion which he hated; tttts creatf: s 
vicious outburst and one of thebfio 
toges was threatenea with oeatr 
1977 hanafi situation turner 

a dangerous media circus that cot# 
n 8 ve cost m any lives. 

Constant media scrutiny of - 
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can be detriments* itistn* 3^ ■** 
media to inform the oopulttio 
terrorist activities and to ai«r* 
to emergencies Law en*orc»-^* 
agencies and the i nteitice — = 

W w ^ ■'tai i w 

mumty beneftt from the extern* 
data base anc up-t c-date -* c 
generated by the nee a - * 
the media have actua » O'Ci 

ternatives to terrorist acts. Themeda 

have also been able to expose foteton 
j nf luence or support ^Irrmrr^ firiin 
i ties and have been instrumental m 
the apprehension of t6frorists s~ "■ 
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fIf s , to bring the. error- 

1 to the people As a 


foreign agents. Knowing that the 


iM^' ua.ion is not examined 
tt ,, ,n «„ah so subsequen* 
• n,lly _’ n only succeed in glon 


, h » terrorists Their actions are 
(I l!,, . rt lS being just and the gov- 
flrtfiy*® . uniust or re 


pc 


actions as unjust or 


#rft * and the message that comes 


« ,s that the terrorist s only 

S ■ 


,c £ d *» solution is violence 
i the media's help, terrorists 
u .y time presenting th# 

h * V *rnment as weak and ineffective 
si mis po' n< the terrorists hoid all the 
csrds, to them, the end justifies the 
25 They are willing to r $k hves, 

an ihtir own. to achieve their objec- 
(tWS law enforcement people, on 
mom* hand, operate under a prac- 
tical handicap of minimizing the harm 

to persons and property. 

Manipulation of the media, by hav- 
ing repeat broadcasts each time 

the terrorists do something, makes it 

appear that the media are working for 
the terrorists Media events, such as 
the Iranian hostage situation, the 
death of Ambassador Adolph Dubs in 
Afghanistan in 1979, and the bomb- 
ings of U S. embassies and the U S, 
Marine headquarters m Beirut, have 
had a psychological impact on the 
U S population and have resulted in 
:he radicalization of some elements 
ano the polarization and division of 
other elements within the U S govern- 
ment Cries for "liberation of the 
downtrodden" or "help the underdog" 
appeal to certain segments of Ameri- 
Lan S0Cief V 0n d ''ause some people 
? B * cuse the violence or killing of 
"°ceni people, because the lerror- 
51 s cause sounds "just 

M «* Medle Benefit, 




^ dias r °te m terrorist 


inci- 


media may expose them does provide 
some curbs on terrorist activities 
Files, tapes, films, photographs, sod 
articles about ter^c? 1 ’ s fc 5 n c "* 
activities constitute an exceiien: data 
base to short, the med s can do *o* 
the authorities w^a: t~ey do for t~~ 
terrorists. 

Role of Media in 
Terrorism Counteraction 
The media are in a position to hoto 
as well as hurt terrorism counterac- 
tion operations. To accomplish the 
positive result, it is necessa% fo' 
authorities to develop rapport wit h 
reporters and other members of the 
media They must be kept informed 
the real situation in regu lar or 
promptu briefings. The brewings 
should be conducted by profession- 
als from public affars off ces pac 
or by intelligence personnel. Ail P AC 
personnel should be familiar with ter- 
rorism and terrorism counteraction. 
Media representatives should be 
briefed, if they are not fan Tar *i:- 
the terrorist threat. 

A media center, provided with com- 
munications, radio, and television, 
should be set up away from the •'c - 
dent scene to protect rem oe r s c * t" e 
media. This press center should oe 
operated by a PAO team ana should 
include a legal officer a chap a ~ 
and, wherever possible, intelligence 
personnel, especially in cases where 
hostages are held. Media representa- 
tives should be escorted by p AC 
law enforcement personnel when they 
leave the press center. An access and 
pass list for reporters should be 
established in a prolonged situation. 
A separate area should also be estab- 
lished for families of hostages a/id 
other victims of the terrorist strike. 
Generally, families of hostages should 
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h\ or politicians — 

rc oiTi: ::,r^ r .s^ originating m 
pes r^ioas. This negket of the reaJ pos- 
v'.. ri ±4: substantial numbers of well- 
irrt: ;?rr:r.& cc-*d readilv infiltrate 
across the Mexican- US bonder may, in 
pvt, be annNited in the tendency of Amer- 
ica's establishment to define “na- 
::^£ defense " too narrowly and too tradi- 
2:zl'> H;v:cnca]J\ and traditionally, US 
■atmai defense policies have been 
oncavd loaird countering threats stem- 
— — - armed forces of hostile govern- 
Quite obviously, our M Good Neigh- 
bxtoihf South'* fails to fulfill the image of 
|a toshte md aggressive militaiy power, 
i* Mexican government poses 

* * » Continued 

g fc jafaly , make economic retaliation 

f0rcSCe ’ 

They ,n ^ ^ « 

&oo agncultllral imports 

would go craz\ M ^ tates ' the farmers 

' ^“ 1 S* oal .‘f^.ca, scnsus 

-SSJ.’ °>M8 a send . 


on 


by Thomas W. Foster 

called complete unless it also squarely ad- 
dresses the persistent and increasingly ur- 
gent problems associated with America’s 
land borders. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service reported that 1.3- 
million illegals were apprehended in the 
US in Fiscal Year 1985, 98% of them on 
the US' southern border. So while the US- 
Mexican border offers the most visible and 
immediate threat to national security, the 
long Canadian- US border has not been free 
from the problems of illegal entry either. It 
is becoming increasingly imperative that 
America s political and defense planners 
undertake a systematic and timely review 
of the vulnerabilities o the entire border 
areas of the United States. 

message when he switches signals on re- 
taliation from red light to green, ’That's 
exactly what it means,” one observer says. 
“It means there was confusion, but it also 
means the president started out thinking 
one way, and by the time somebody got to 
him he was thinking another way.” 

“1 don't think it reflects any hardening 
of policy because 1 don't think we l ave the 
wherewithal to harden the policy,” says an- 
other, “I think he is making the right rhe- 
torical noises, and heTl do nothing. I think 


a spokesman for the US Border 
ye? a K? t0l lT ,hat ’ over *0 P** 

known ties to terrorist organizations have, 

1 ^ illegally crossed into this country 

from Mexico. Austin said, “Our in- 
telligence lias been instrumental in report- 
ing terrorists,” and added, “these people 
were associated with the IRA, the PLO, 
and Sikh radical organizations.” Austin 
pointed out that Mexico provides an attrac- 
ve and convenient entry point for political 
terrorists for severa> reasons, including: 

1) the relative ease with which foreigners 
enn obtai Mexican visitor visas, 

2) Mexico’s contiguous borders with 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 

the policy has crystallized, and evei y time 
they say there is no place ior terrorists to 
hide, they just think Mat people will believe 
that and that’s enough,” 

A more hopeful view expressed by one 
source is that Reagan's signals, s ' trough 
Speakes, indicate “a toughening and unifi- 
cation of administration rhetoric What l 
read it as is mat the Shultz line is now the 
line, in a way that it hasn’t been before.” 

— Don McLeod 
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While official stadsas o^O^gJ 

support the conclusion tha- border 
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yean, it is not only the number, b*^ 
flagrancy, of the violations *f*» a 
grown. One of the most blatant rcaas a 
Imples is based upon allegations that ^ 
August 1985, Mexican law eaforcemo* 
officen armed wit", machine guns am^ ■« 
caliber pistols accompanied drug tramct- 

ers across the 
border into 
Starr County, 

Texas, Accord- 
ing to a New 
York Times re- 
port of Septem- 


At 


Officials 


bees iccos 
believed that 

bees fa 


ber 25, 1985. 
these allega- 
tions were con- 
tained in a letter 
written in Sep- 
tember to 
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dent Reagan and 13 Members of Congress 
from the Fraternal Order of Border Agents , 
an organization of current and retired offic- 
| ers of the United States Customs Service 
and the Drug Enforcement Administrate. 
ys*' Also, tinder the title “The Wgcst Raftja - 
tion Acciden t in the H istory of North 
America ,” Science reported that a radianoo 
accident occurred in early 1984 in whaefe 
M the public had been exposed to gamma 
radiation 100 times more intense than ai 
Thrw Mile Island five years earlier.” Ac- 
cording to the article, junkyard workers in 
the city of Juarez had accidentally mixed 
6,01 0 radioactive pellets containmg cobalt 
60 with steel scrap. The scrap was trails- 
j n ed to two Mexican steel foundnes 
where the radioactive pellets were melted 
down and combined with the steel to form 
iJMnfoiring rods for concrete as well as 
pedestals for restaurant tables . Some of the 
rods and the table supports were sub- 
sequently transported to the US in trucks 
which reportedly passed undetected 

SSn^n? 0 ^ Chcckpoint at El Paso, 
folding to a National Public Radio re- 

a . *3 asKS^st 

diation detectwin^ tripped a 

*uSSS£!Ss»mm 
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it to*. 

red from *>* s***”" . 
nos: of the reinforcing 

■ I . LIE bis not all of the table 

had been more widely dis- 

g fff As a coaseqaace of the accident, 
Sdemx sated dot “200 people received 
unsafe doses of radiation (some 
fcSdoses) white 20 houses and 4,000 
tons of steel w ere contaminated- 
Although bale publicized by the mass 
z&Ssm^ fee Juarez incident demonstrated 
that not only dangerous persons, but also 

substances, including mate 
rids capable of injuring hundreds or even 
fennaifk of Americans, have recently en- 
teied this country without being detected 
by wHttigiiijo n authorities. Furthermore , 
these already injurious materials could 
easily have been converted into even more 
effective instruments of destruction. What 

by accident during this incident 
could happen again in the future through 
design unless US state and federal author- 
ities implement much more effective 
preventive and reactive measures. 

On May 5, 1984, The New YortM/KM 
reported that American officials h 
flounced that Geiger counters w ere 
installed at every official border cr^ u , e 
point between the US and Mexico. This 
announcement raises— or should raise— 
*c question of just w*y such a basic and 
inexpensive precautionary measure was 
not taken earlier, it also raises serious doubt 
5°?“™^ the extent and adequacy of ex- 
mingr^asuresof nuclear detection which 
hnwe implemented by federal author- 
ities However, the Juarez incident further 
demonstrated that the individual staSte 

2ft miprepared for such continaercS 
nK&t lack nuclear dererrirm ^ * ncies * 

“ systemahe proerams^S^ m ’ “ 
*** inspection 

The central point here is that besides hav^ 

vulnerable to the pas^l *****% 
materials, the US al£, i5? e 0f ^gerous 
— ^ ^ lacks an v “defense tn 
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such materials, nor hi gh > 
nuclear tnggenng devices , *°Wiist l ^tr 
and panic throughout thk 
mignt, for example, achieve h 3 ' 10 ''. V 1 ' 
by merely "seeding” relative!? 6 ^ S 
ets of radioactive substances ; Sma H ^ 
locations around the country 
also easily combine radio^y!^ 
with conventional explos, Ve ‘ ® n 'a^ 

bon *f ■*{ explo s ,v e d ‘° v .P%! 

injnducmf pUc ’ 

ecuring the US-Mexio . 
will -squire muchS° L S 
Pfefenstai tion of Geig? r ? ^ % 
official checkp , its (which can ? Un ! eis « 
circumvented) or federal i- ‘^be 
outlawing the employment of iBrf'f lat '»» 

■ F“st and foremost, improved 8 !^ 

: security measures must be insti » 
promising beginning was m a H„ •' A 
direction durine the fan,, u. . 11 H 
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'Jtoj icn n 

technoloev fence 

T en^ 

■ iJLvrnii at- 

that 

lof 
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given to repairing and extending 

in areas where practical. It is' extmn, , 
difficult and costly to provide thf? 

long border. A solution to this probft 
which prior political precedent S 
would be to rotate regular units of the X 
armed forces, i e„ Army or Marine units 
to supplement the routine patrols of the 

Border Patrol. The temporary assignment 

of regular Arm) or Manne units to the US 

, aer Patrof would provide valuable 
realistic training and experience for armed 

forces personnel, some of whom might la- 
| ter be involved in counterterrorist or 
j counterinsurgency operations. Of course, 
j preparatory training in the Spanish lan* 
jguage and in civil/legal techniques of 
detection, apprehension, the permissible 
use of force, and so forth, would necessan- 
V preceee the assignment of military per- 
sonnel to tempoi*ary border patrol duties. 
However, regular personnel of the US 
Coast Guard have long fulfilled 
functions on the Nation’s sea 
establishing a viable precedent for 
tion. The questions of when and 
and uniform regular military uni 
to the Border Patrol would, of course, 
sensitive matters requiring care 
deliberation and close, countinuous su| 
vision at the highest command levels. 
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jp TERRORIS M- PART pre 

few and far between. ptaincB and strat- 

sents a varety of problems to^-f irob|ems . part 2 

egists. Part 1 eaanunes some " • ^ threat with a 

recommends some mettles °{ c0 . . 8 optlons . 
number of counterterrorism son ware i 

Tactical Cations: We are suffering tr0 ' n ,‘f n ^mbereof 
nel vision.” In May 1980. Iraqi tenonsts 
the Iranian Embassy hostage at Princess • 

■ After a week of negot.ations the situation- had I nrt _bee 

resolved, and the terrorists had begun kilj n 8 

ers. Tactical action had to be taken- Theen k Cmriil 
watched on TV the stunning success of the Bnttsn spec «u 

Air Service (SAS) assault on the embasi They rescued 

ail the hostages and killed all the terrorists cxcep* one w o 

escaped through the back door. 

The high visibility, drama, and quick resolution of 
counterterrorism strike forces have led government and 
military security planners and strategists to rely too heav- 
ily on hardware. Consequently, most approaches to com- 
bating terrorism have emphasized mobile strike teams, 
commando tactics, automatic weapons, novel photo- 
graphic and electronic equipment, specially designed 
tools, aircraft and helicopters, and other sophisticated 
gear. While sometimes necessary, such approaches are of 
limited effectiveness and arc very expensive. Even the 
phrase “combating terrorism” suggests a wartime atmo- 
sphere and warlike preparation. The resulting tactical fun- 
nel vision of planners has not permitted them to consider 
other options that are less spectacular, less explosive, and 
potentially more effective. 

Effective policy and planning to counter terrorism call 
tor a fresh examination of the kinds of problems it pre- 
sents. Terrorism is a tactical, political, ideological, and 
psychological phenomenon. To deal with it properly, ali 
these aspects must be clearly understood 

Tactical approaches include special weapons and tactics 
(SWAT) teams, and retaliatory and preemptive strikes 
Each has value, but each has difficulties as well Army 
Brigadier General James Dozier’s rescue in January 1982 
the Italian Carabinieri, after 42 days as a hostage of the 
Red Brigades, followed a most impressive counterter- 
ronsm manhunt and final assault. Similarly, last October’s 
interdiction by U. S, Navy jets of an Egyptian airliner and 
Ae capture of the Palestinian terrorists who hijacked the 
AchUle Laura were tactical and law enforcement successes 
«iat gave the American fight against terrorism a much- 

tart i„, m0ra | e boost ‘ Blt esscntiaJ 25 such teams or mili- 
tary interventions are, there are relatively few counterter- 
rorism situations in which they can be used, as the events 
that engulfed TWA Flight-847 made abundantly cZ 

majorit y of hosta « e situations are re- 
nately, such strikes-usually launch! /£?!. U " fortu - 
fail or the terrorists begin killing hostages — m StamP 

P-ocnL of ***• 

inally, some half to two-thirds nf * 

=* fte world consia of ^ 


PP the terrorists have left the scene ana against 

a strike force nor a negotiating team is effect" “'ittw 
Retaliatory strikes against bombers, assassin. ' 
Uge-lakers require identification of the cul prits ’ ho,, 
seldom afforded us by terrorists who prefer toT,*'^ 
die with their own bombs o to fade away withemf^ 
their adversaries. Retaliation is acceptable to the* ‘'E 
can public if two conditions are met: first, there sh* 11 * 11 - 
solid assurance that the right people are being c " a uld ** 
tacked, and, second, the retaliation should take ^ 
within a reasonable time after the terrorist attack ^ 
“window of support, " as it has been called, seems ^ 
with the perceived outrageousness of the attack Th? ^ 
dow was quite large after U. S. Marines were kill 
Beirut, but now that window is closed, except possibhJv" 
anyone close to the Marine victims who may still h!!? 
wishes for revenge. Retaliation needs both accuracy 
timing to be effective, which was clearly the case with*? 1 
Navy’s capture of Palestinian terrorists who hijacked k 
Achille Lauro and murdered Leon Klinghoffer. But, as tk! 
Israelis have rejieaicdly found, retaliation may pLj.^ 
counterretaliation. “We may not like what we get back^ 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger noted. *’ 
Preemptive strikes would be especially difficult forth 
American public to accept. They make the United Stto 
look too much like the very terrorists we condemn Su t 
strikes rely heavily on intelligence-gathering and infiitR 1 
tion of terrorist groups. Because terrorists typically ' 
organized into small, closeknit units such an effort is ^ 
tremely difficult. And no matter how extensive the inteir 
gence-gathering, the public would always be askin 
whether we were correct in our preemptive action * 
We appear to lie engaged in a battle in which st is neart, 
impossible for us to go on the offensive. Must we accem 
the frustrations of the defensive position in countering ter 
rorism? Only if we continue to limit ourselves to narrow 
hardware definitions in combating terrorism To 
counter terrorism effectively, it is imperative to under 
stand how terrorists think, plan, and operate— “Know thy 

enemy -« * 


»J e ,Z° nSl Strate * y: PoliticaJ psychological warfare 

an t ,e essence of terrorist st ategy. In the 19th century 
h ' S C ?? ccpt '!? S cailed “Propaganda of the deed” by £ 

^tetter bomb. In sptte of the lives lost and the damage 
ma lly tactica? rt T^ y terrorist attacks, terrorism is mini- 
niedia to amniif l T or,sni J. ,s ^pendent upon the news 
power ” m n P f ! ,tS 1)0,111641 80(1 psychological “fire- 

soppoA !d P r d n pubUcit y* carry its message, gainer 
support, and to influence public opinion. 

tack^an^the T cnoris ; at ‘ 

<rf Dolitirui .„,• l 0)601 a res Ponse are apnmary form 

^ 5- * — 

tiv itif. to , ‘ onl .y do they use their terrorist ac- 
chance goveru!.^ ^^c® 1 views, but they attempt to 

SaTJTS? ^.P 0 ^: "Kir «. « 

le democracies of most 


governments, terrorists attempt 
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change througii 
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world, where govem- 

^ttfTons 111 is “ effon 10 cause c »vil 

'‘^kss Q f power, and to change govern- 

; * &»!*>** jwe to have a significant politi- 

i&2 \zrf*' sts , zLct on policy can be seen by the 
l-d^'^rTBeirut following the bombing of 
- ^Vj-swai corps barracks. Terrorists top- 
jSytf* 1 in Nicaragua by bringing 

' cc**^ , -msl , ]bera£ion /' ^ the Sandintsta 
0t . Tand a similar effort is currently being 
^ " by the Fan b undo Marti NauonaJ Lib* 

£ ' S fSSboi uries. 

_ . ;rv problems: We have to remember 
ir LoJogicaJ differences. Discussions of 
^ « 'neat all terrorist groups the same. But 
^Znc'i exist among terrorist groups along 
^^Ti^logjcal lines. At least three distinct 
sJ^L. exist— European, Middle Eastern, and 
:e rTtjn- the differences among 

"J 1 -an have important implications for policy, 

£ /counterterrorism strategy. 

ihtmiK :> are usually from the middle class 

" i-« educated and trained. They plan their 
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s civU war. Even tho^S w^L^S ’' 318 mi ° 
Gaining capacity w e 
^ power and rhi t m 

„ . ssufcSSsrss 
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j as the United States em^ro^i ^ 
*?»«. « <w«siv e 


’ been 

usually 


assaults tend to n 
pressive with ■ ■ 
fewer civil libeiti 
more restive, read 
cai groups v 

he |P t0 draw various ; 
united front. Whenev 
Lati n American 
someone else 

only an advii 

v/ I: he government 
target us for terrorist 
nave seldom ; 

revolutions. Inasmuch 
a revolution 

think we could understand 
From the standpoint of warf a «. Better, 

nature of terrorism? In this arena a £S'of ^ 
exists. Terrorism has been called 
Poking at the broad 

be no battle front, and no territory to be wm or 

we^ Cn ^ ° f r ffCnSe “ d defcnsc *** on su perior 

troops planning, or military strategy. BeTause 

ts have the advantage of always attacking bv sur- 
prise, they maintain the offensive. That leaves the rest of 
the world in the unenviable position of being perpetually 
on the defensive, or worse, helplessly mourning theft 

losses in impotent fury over the terrorists' most recent 
strike. 

Much debate has taken place among strategists over 
wiiether tenorism is unconventional warfare or not. Cer- 
tainly, any single assault has all the earmarks o: uncon- 
ventional warfare. But when these attacks are regarded 
collectively, a different perspective emerges. Terrorism is 
occurring very frequently on a global seal*:. There is clear 
coordination among disparate groups. Terrorists art at- 
tempting to chaige governments and acquire territory. 
Pet haps concepts of conventional warfare are more suit- 
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actions, with NATO as their primary target. 
ttWfno^ 1 ) Marxist-Lemnist in orientation, there are 
^cations that the current generation of European terror- 
’ 2 less ideological and more militaristic than their 
IjjcessoR of the 1970s. However, in an apparent effort 
id tain wider popular support from organizations like the 
Europe^ peace movement, these terrorists usually target 
msnllations, facilities, and physical representations of 
NATO rather than individuals and personnel. 

Id contrast. Middle Eastern terrorists have a different 
perspective on human life — iheir own and that of their 
victims Many of their operations are antipersonnel and 
use human suicide bombers to achieve their results. Their 
ideological foundation is frequently Islamic fundamental- 
ism, which teaches that the United States is the incarnation 
of the devil, that the American military is the tool of the 
devil, that a strike against any aspect of this foe has the 
hill approval and support of Atiah, and that for the faithful 
( fidaT’) to lose life in this cause gives one a special 
phet in heaven. These terrorists are usually not as well- 

^ their European counterparts, but 

zeaJoucn/. ^f° r^ 6 ^ or ^ ese shortcomings with the 
usness of religious fanatics, totally cnnvin^A n t a- 
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. ,0 secunty forces, control of this 

W«1 information has effectively ^--- ^ may be 


» those to ’themselves and their 

unaware of the poss ^ n-«;wi cannot be cx- 


terror- 


unaware or u* — limited and cannot 

installation. SecwV fo«« ^ possibilities of a 

S^SSSSSS 3j«« -r 

sions of the c vulnerabilities that 

them to suspicious persons, events 

could prevent a bombing or other terrorist attack. to ex 
elude ixreonnel who could support and assist base security 

is making poor use of resources* . 

In addition, by excluding these personnel from informa- 
tion about the threat of terrorism in their area, they are 
poorJy prepared to respond appropriately to minimize in- 
jury or loss of life should a bomb threat or assault take 
place A too-narrow definition of who has a “need to 
Low” can limit security’s effectiveness and cost unnec- 
essary loss of life* In a high-threat area, ensuring that 
practical information on terrorism is widely disseminated 
can increase the awareness of all personnel and possibly 
prevent or at least reduce the risk of a terrorist attack. 
Excessive concern with secrecy can make us more vulner- 
able to such an attack. This exclusion effect may result in 
our playing into the hands of terrorists w ho can use our 
limited security forces and unprepared personnel aga, nss us. 

There is a lack of centralized policy, planning, intelli- 
gence, and training. Every government agency that has 
any interest in countering terrorism has its own policies, 
procedures, intelligence-gathering, and education and 
training programs to deal with terrorism* It is well known 

ral tOT D f pa ? nent ’ 9 atal Intelligence Agency. 

raUhe different military branches within the Department 
Defense, and the Naval Investigative Service fNISl 

do this kind of wort Sn ^ • lhe mdjVldu als who 

2 ?**““ <wi«j m * 


cies hive different prob * cm ' Different agen- 

tify such variety and in’ 1x11 does not jus- 

feylt«d 2* SlSSt?.* W pi*™* 


ism speciJists.- tuning program,, recom^T , ^ 

diues. datt-gathenng. and intelligence c<>u * " IW 
guideline*, informationexchange , consistent *»£ 

Communication, and good working relation • V ' 


guidelines 

Q Til 11 T _ null KtJlJ U WllVKinft ^ ^ 4 "Mil] 

be esiaoiw*^ — — ~ w «i ertort 

the greatest use of skilled resources in this ^ J° mm. 
area. Perhaps an interagency think tank shouK^i 
lisbed. For example, a more uniform approach „ **iah 
inate the confusion and consternation that e*ix,° Uld 
the military and civilian Iranian hostages becai,^ ^>1 


'liferation of “terror- 


loiew how the other had been trained or briefed ju 11 * 
has become a hostage is not a convenient tin* r “'*• 
Such a situation is rife with possibilities i or th e , H! <)u > 
to manipulate and exploit the hostages for prop aB ‘ e ? 0r|, U 
poses and to embarrass the United States. V Band *PUr 

Psychological Problems Caused by Terrorism ■ T 
ism causes a number of significant psychological f* - 
and problems that must be realized and dealt with h 0,1 
oping any effective countermeasures to terrorism j . Vel ‘ 
ing at these factors, the effect of terrorism as pot " ” >< *' 
cbological warfare can be most keenly felt. While o'* 
evidence of increased security at many military in' S f' s 
tions, the adverse psychological effects of terrori* 1 * ia ' 
both high- and sow-threat environments can uninte r n 
ally undercut even the best security precautions ina!w 
tion, there are important psychological factors in haft**" 
rescue operations that can affect the mission's outc^' 
These factors must be considered in implementing 
fective system of countering terrorism. 6 * ' 

A sequence of debilitating psychological everm t ika, 
place when personnel are exposed to a high threat of te? 
rorist attack. These events comprise the anxiety-fauih 
cycle that can be seriously detrimental both o morale and 
combat readiness. Initially, a person is anxious aid wor 
fried in this environment, and becomes hypervigiiant and 
constantly “on alert” for possible danger Start! 
tions increase so that one tends to overreact to noises or 
sudden actons. Physiologically and psychologically the 
person is at a high level of arousal . But this level cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. One eventually tires, feels de- 
pressed and discouraged, but has difficulty sleeping. De- 
pression can lead to despair and a sense of helplessness. 
Fatalism occurs when, out of despair, apathy, and hebless- 
ness, the person believes he will probably be killed and 
there is little he can do to protect himself. This results in 
poor morale, reduced alertness, forgetfulness, mistakes, 
accident proneness, impaired judgment and decision- 
ntaking ability, and, ultimately, poor combat readiness. 

A high-threat environment and the inability to counter- 
attack were just the conditions that our Marines were ex- 
posed to during their peacekeeping mission in Beirut. 
Morale, alertness, and, ultimately, combat readiness de- 
tune when troops trained for combat cannot fight back 
when exposed to constant danger. Fatalism was evident to 
observers on the scene who reported that some Marines 
aid not wear their helmets or flak jackets in spite of the 
•ct that repeated sniping was a constant threat. In addi- 
“on. es the Long Commission report details, alertness to 

preparedness for the eventual bombing attack was less 
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J j^g the Iranian hostage crisis of 1979-8! 
tjve #**aj e of many Amencans. including that of the 
*rtw D ponsible for the attempted rescue, was ad- 
pef^Stfed. Because of their psychological impo r . 

rescue team, some of the principles essential 
tance w _ ove ^ 55,00 include: a clear mandate for posi- 
msB en »hp hiriiest levels of government „„-i . 1 — 


to from the highest levels or government and the 
n* aCtW j 0 j e reliance on the authority of the on-scet* 
" r C e the mission begins; and the realistic ac 


miliary 


of possible loss of life, both civilian and military 
<*^1 Ch arUe Beckwith. U. S. Anny (Retired), com- 
00 Mi the Delta Force unit that attempted to rescue the 
jn his book Delta Force (Harcouit Brace Jovan- 
Inc., 1983), he points out that none of these key 
° V Jredients was unequivocally present in the Iranian hos- 
10 rescue mission. Consider this contrast, 

Israel had been confronted with a similar problem in 
tone 1976 when members of the Red Army Faction (RAF) 
Popular Front for the Liberation erf Palestine (PFLP) 
S hijacked an Air France Airbus to Entebbe, Uganda. 
These Gennan and Palestinian terrorists separated the 
, fWS from the other passengers and threatened them with 
death. For many Israelis, this was too much like the Holo- 
jaust, pressure for an immediate rescue was enormous. 
Another similarity to our Iranian ensis was the fact that 
these hostages were being held not only by terrorists but 
ko in a country hostile to Israel. Idi Amin’s Uganda was 
cooperating with and providing support to the terrorists; 
Libya and Somalia were believed to be involved as well. 
A rescue mission would be an invasion. Nonetheless, the 
Israeli paratroopers who comprised the counterterrorism 
strike force were given a clear mandate and full support to 
proceed. With bravery, skill, and danng, this commando 
raid succeeded brilliantly and was the first major defeat of 
international terrorism. The two RAF and five PFLP ter- 
ronsts were killed. Only four hostages were casualties out 
of the more than 300 passengers on the plane. 

In Iran, the United States wanted a clean strike and an 
effective rescue. What psychological factors made the dif- 
ference between the Israeli success in Uganda and our 
debacle in Iran? 

First, insufficient materiel support made the mission s 
success questionable from the outset; too many groups 
invoJ ed added to the confusion of what needed to be a 
ver y tight operation. There were not enough backup heli- 
copters and osher equipment; many of the personnel in- 
wd, other than Delta, were not used to the rigors, de- 
dvn s : “d “style” of this kind of operation. The group 
csof the team concept were largely ignored. While 

stan( j .specially selected and trained together con- 
did no ’ 0 er lm P«rtant supporting groups were not and 
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Again, from the Present ^1, ,£^ toth at mission 
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nee navmg 
^ m u st be gi\ 

temporizing, and equiv^j^^?" 6 Was “““nainty, 

^ ha “ of command stretSrf ™ ,T*2“ s * ppon ^ 
desert, across the Ari«i- , T m “ all y *e Iranian 

Plied a SSSL to ?* *** House Dus un- 
rely on the tndenervrU , nu “ lon ^ *“ unwillingness to 

even began bv a, ^ weakened from withm before it 

- - - * 

Of life dlfficul ‘ acce P‘ there could be loss 

fact of ih^ 8 eff0It - But <ie3Sh is an unfortunate 

teS>?sm ^ to treat mtetSS 

naSv counterterrorism as warfare that, unfortu- 

detnLntaT nSr 11 !^ peRonncl 1S Psychologically 

driemma is the lesser of two evils: the cost of hostage lives 

termri«fc U Ti, VerSUS ^ v *^ ue a stn ^ e against known 
tenronsts. This issue can only be resolved in each case, 

n f ^ ru ^- ^cepiable hostage casualty rate is zero, 
but if a rescue is decided upon, it must be recognized that 
some hostages will probably die in the attempt A recent 
study of 66 hostage -taking incidents showed that when 
hostages died, 80% or those deaths ( 1 2 out of 1 5) occurred 
during a rescue operation. One could conclude that rescue 
ls 1301 healthy for hostages. This conclusion seems to have 
been reached by the hostages of TWA Flight-847 who re- 
peatedly pleaded no! to be rescued. Of course those pleas 
came alter they were m the hands of the Amal militia, 
after the killing had stopped, and after their situation 
seemed to have improved drastically. But not to accept the 
grim fact of hostage deaths during a rescue operation will 
result in a mixed message to the strike team that is sure to 
subvert their maximum effort and effectiveness — “go get 
iiose bad guys, but don't hurt anybody!” 

The public^ resistance to security in low-threat envi- 
ronments results from a combination of ignorance and 
denial. These factors are fostered by the exclusion effect 

w 

and excessive secrecy. Without clear evidence that it 
needs to be concerned, the public tends to ignore the prob- 
lem. Or it makes it somebody eise's problem, such as 
police or security. Because of inadequate preparation and 
understanding, most people would not know how to react 
to a crisis, such as a bomb threat, if it should hapj-en. 

Since Marilyn Buck’s recent arrest and the discovery of a 
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although teiroristsrf 1)6 !?!**!? aS convenllonal warfare. 

22 ™ t SUtCS Unpreparcd " hen their 

dental ' Int ^ matl0nal laws and historical prece- 
<fcnts guide the conduct of warfare, trying to make it a 

• . y contest, a “fair fight,” or a “just war,” Terror 

iou? 5 Sf irit* 81, and ’ WOrse yct ’ flaunt il Somethin* 

mg. Stand up and fight, you cowards!” some want to 
scream, and others have 

These are not new problems for us. We have been on 
both sides of guerrilla warfare. We were the \ ictims of u 
from the beginning in Vietnam. The enenn fought, am 

bushed, and sabotaged by night, and disappeared into the 
villages by day. Guerrillas were frequently hard to discern 
tami civilians. Although this continued to be a problem 
for ns. accepting that this type of guerrilla warfare was 
“conventional*’ tn this setting, and doing battle accord 
ingiy. made life a little easier, But long before Vietnam. 
Americans changed the tactics of warfare during the Re\ o 
lutionary War, by wearing buckskin for concealment and 
shooting from behind trees for cover, while the Bnttsh 
wore bright red coats and formed their troops into hollow 
squares in the open. Back then, we were called “unfair’' 
and “cowardly.” But the American tactics prevailed Not 
only did we win our independence, but we changed the 
way wars were ought. 

Terrorism and guerrilla warfare are doing the same 
thing now. What was once regarded as unconventional 
and exceptional is now commonplace. We must change 
our perspective with the times. The Israelis have regarded 
terrorism as declared, conventional warfare 
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to us as well. As t0 certain areas, or 

whether families ^ ou '^ ® serV j C e member needs be- 
how much detailed bnefing a serv. 

toe ifeployment. o;) nda if used effectively. 

Publicity and counter-propaganda, tt ^ Con . 
could turn the terrorists main P° citizens to the 

iinuiiiy ^^SSSSlLISSSm. prag- 

problem, increase their ’ can do t0 prevent 

matically and specifics! ! y, „ combat terrorism 
terrorism. Publicizing citizens efforts to comoa 

could also be effective. -suasion and 

The effects or ^^‘STprcveming terrorism. 

j“* c “ f bc *jf3g?j£^ games in d$ Angeles, 
Shortly before the 1984 Olympic gam cbeir 

the FBI’s Hostage Rescue Team displayed so _ 

spectacular, and mostly secret, tactica I capabilities on the 

o^ork evening news. as if to say, *V 
we’re more than ready.” Show of force? 

Saber rattling? Propaganda? Whatever you would care to 
call it, it seems to have worked. And it showed that the 
media can be a potent force in countering terrorism. 

Although the press has been criticized for being manip- 
ulated by terrorists and for serving a supporting function in 
their propaganda campaign , we must also bear in mind 
that the press is not subject to the same restraints as the 
diplomats, negotiators, and intelligence gatherers. At 
times, the press has been able to obtain valuable, visible 
infer nation about wito has been captured, where they are 
being held, how they are being treated, and who is in 
control du qg the hostages’ captivity. The press has gath- 
ered ince ligence useful to strategists. The press has also 
been able to bring some comfort to families wondering 
about the fate, health, and welfare of family members 
being held hostage. We should all work toward a more 

holnnAih/1 rtf ■ J - 


balanced perspective o i the press and toward a more coop- 


woriing relationship with them. Admittedly 


rrjui UJVU1. nUlIUlU 

press can serve the interests of the terrorists, but it can also 

be a powerful ally in the efforts to control, prevent, and 
terrorism 
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The press has a responsibility to provide an alternative 
to the p icture of terrorism that the terrorists want us to see 
^ ^ portray ^ 


freedom 

engaged in adjust cause” against an “evil oppressor.” 
Vet, from a law enforcement view, most terrorists are 
ermunds engagmg in illegal acts for their own reward, 
self aggrandizement, or other narrow goals 

tWiTLSS 1 f ng ^ ge of tcrrorism * which we use unwit- 

* affect our linking about teirorists. When 
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oals and seeks to prosecute them under fedc? S . U •» 
ing statutes. Counter-propaganda, through 
publicity by the press, could be a powerful t 
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Crucial Factors in Preventing and Counter • 
ism: Psychological approaches are needed to T '*c r 
and to counter the special problems presented k r!ita nd 
ism. Human beings— not military hardware or c *%■ 
strike teams— most often have to deal with or T^o 
counter teirorists. Those persons include the ale* • w to 
who are willing to help, the hostages who arenv'** 1 ' 5 
survive their ordeal, or those who are responsibi V 8 1(1 
gotiating with the terrorists. Ie f or ^ 

In spite of increased publicity and public inten. . 
the hijacking of TWA Flight-847, we still find 
dealing with a variety of lingering psychological Iv ' s 
order to develop an effective counterterrorism s* i!l 
When an incident is over, public attention wanes Q ■ * 
Psychological denial reasserts itself; most people^ ^ 
rather not think about the problem, and itov . Wl>u li 


rca SSln 


themselves that such an incident will never ha 

them. There is widespread non-involvement and PPen 10 

TTk- . e , .. " ,u 


“**“• *“ ww " -i •••’wivcment and lack , 

responsibility. The responsibility for dealing with t, ° 

ism is usually shifted to others, who are regarded 

cialists. These specialists, in turn, are often secretive 

thpir npu/lv cainpH infnrmQtiAn an/I , ‘ tuve with 


their newly gained information and knowledge, sothu 
of the people are uninformed and unprepared * ™ 

t incident occurs. 
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military commands 


programs 


at all 


, J ““**“*“ 1U1 civilians as well! m 

ensure that everyone understands tha terrorism will „! 

iusl so a wav. It is mirial tn m rt#»« a «. people to mai tai 


alertness to the problem. Knowledge and K 

die best defenses— and the best survival tactics, if needed- 
m die effort to prevent and defuse terrorism. They arc 
f°!l?5 ectlVe 311(1 “^Pensive skills that all hands can 


possess. 


*™ ar t en€SS i Aside from ^e media stories about each 
toro^, mcident . there should be wide dissemination of 

Som^nf inf0I ? atl °u 10 311 Clt zens > military and civilian, 
the should, appropriately, be classified, but 

nntonttai U ^ 1 ? n e ^ ect must !l °t continue. All citizens are 
fore rh»„ V1 n I ? 18 ^ ore iS n or domestic terrorists; there- 
heln’riw.^ , 3Ve 3 need t0 ^ now as much as possible, to 

conrem m if! Wltl1 ^ Citizen awareness and 

J ' u “ an ex tremely useful in preventing tenoristn. 


the indHi^u J ® 1110 ” 81111 >s here to stay. It can imp; 
son All nf U ’ if C ^ oes not always happen to the othe 
threat* it * US ^ 3Ve ^ res P°nsibility to help count! 
S: s H l S Just to specialists’ job. Such acce F 

sponsibilihf 1 * lncreases °ne’s willingness to ti 
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^iniurds were killed, and 15 Americans were 
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\ machine gun assault by the Faribundo 
# l Liberation Front in a San Salvador bar that 
ih American servicemen killed four Ma- 
P^ 7 w(> American businessmen; in all, 13 were 
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** m su ch clustering is a basic principle of personal 
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these attacks would not have happened if these 
tiesns had known and followed some simple rules. 
.'ntKV never been hrieled on the principles of personal 
^Hon? Did they «g nore them? We re they unaware of 
J mcI > I low many more Americans will have to be 
jssaiilied. hijacked, tortured, or killed before most citi- 
es and certainly all military personnel are completely 
mint of the dangers of terrorism and thoroughly schooled 
iii tow 10 prevent, avoid, or cope with terrorists? 

ON* has a specific psychology, structure, and proce- 
Juir People can learn wlia to do about a bomb threat, an 
stuck, or a hostage taking. A massive, lull-scale educa- 
ijon sad (raining campaign for all military personnel, their 
. and deployed civilians could be the least ex- 
and most el ective weapon in the arsenal for 
countering terrorism. Research has shown that personnel 
will such training cope more effectively and are less 
stressed by crises than those without. The knowledge and 
methods are available. But they will be useless unless 
m <o the widest possible audience. 

Public support is created by awareness, acceptance, and 
j 11 u - f neighborhoods across the country an 
in 2* C eC * ^ r ' me Sappers has had dramatic success 
m Z Cnm -. proper tra ™ng, citizens have be- 
Ptoadies ., os “ sp ' c,ous Savior, to surveillance, to “ap- 
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nme and terrorism . 
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for National Liberation (FALN^n! UP ’ ^ Vnncv1 kmx* 
an extensive series of assault i‘u i,h «* to make 
u - S. cities. Among those xn v his 

and his wife, two otrihe emim , " C,Y M ? nucl Von* 

® Evanston should be ***** LuU 

awareness and concern she w , ' uh il Mm P ,c act of 
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hfe and destruction of pro 77 77 ,UUCh * 
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several policemen Zd t „i re ? l,ed m th ^ deaths of 

to the capture of most of those terrorists and the txvov e. s 

U1 K VeS,lga,IOn privwdin s on teS 

irorn concerned citizens showed that this was a combined 
operation involving several notorious domestic terrorist 
groups including the Weather Underground, the Bll'k 
iberation Army , and the United Freedom Front Further 
more, the FBI was able to link together a number of rob- 
beries that had been perpetrated by this network of terror- 
ist groups. The combination of the arrests and the 

J ^ I . ' ‘ ' '1 1 | - a «. ' working in concert 

dealt a telling blow to domestic terrorism. 

Even a small amount of citizen support and involvement 
can have a major impact. Non-involvement is tantamount 
to passive support of terrorism. People can be powerful if 
they accept that the responsibility for security and protec- 
tion belongs to us all, and is not someone else’s job. This 
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l!jrmtelKge'noe7 informed 
European and American intelli- 

>i th<> hrsinmna 


Knee agencies at the beginning 
of December that there was an 
imminent danger of Palestinian 
iincki on European and Ame- 
'ilian targets. 

il gave warning that 
civilian airport! in western 
Europe might be a holiday 
terrorist target. The United 
States Federal Aviation Ad- 

a 


and 


who 


funded 


stomach and is jp 

conditifm __ l ? 


sc nous 


told airports and airlines to be the 3 revicw of poUdn, 
prepared for the possibility S' “ TOort *• 

inrrfawd iprrnrict «** i._ 7 


increased terrorist attack 

The Italian authorities took 
the warnings seriously and 
increased police checks on 
railways, ports and the coun- 
try’s main airports. But the 
attack on Friday at 9atn took 
them by surprise. Oscar Luigi 
Scalfaro, the minister of the 
interior, said on Friday that the 
technique of that attack was 
“completely new”. 

He said: “The police did not 
expect an attack on an airport to 
be staged from the city, from 
Italian soil. We expected it to 
come from an incoming plane.” 

Intelligence and police 
officials held an emergency 
meeting at Rome airport yester- 
day in an attempt to work out 
what they should have done to 
foil the terrorists. Their depress- 
ing conclusion was that their 
security had been just about as 
good as it could be. 

In Vienna, however, security 
at the airport may have been 
slightly less vigilant. A spokes- 
man for the opposition People’s 
Party yesterday called for a 


that the fclite 'a'” Cntic i*ms 

terrorist unit r / ^ m * n anti- 

when the tem>ri« br *’ sao * cked 

and Urn EuKJiJ^ f,r * 

, 7*** the first t 0 react R.,t 

Waga.iis 

nt J W0 of *e injured terrorists, 
one in Vienna and one in 
Rome, were under interrogation 
yesterday and officials hoped 
'hey would cast light on who 
organised the attacx and why. 

r he terrorist in Rome has 
been identified as Mohammed 
Sarham, who was born in the 
Palestinian refugee camp of 
Chatila in the southern out- 
skirts of Beirut, A message 
signed by the ‘ Martyrs o: 
Palestine”, which is believed to 
be a front organisation, was 
found on him. 

The three who earned out the 
the Vienna attack have been 
identified as Ben Abduilah 
Saadqoue, 26, who was shot 
dead. Ben Ahmed ChaovaL, 25, 


MenSS;, “1^ 

Believed to 

CSai** 

m c * rric< J*t out Israeu govern* 
officials have put the 

. H °wever even their own 

Tv!?2fS *f nci “ dls *4 ree - 

sop oi their list of suspects is 
the Abu Nidaa groupt, which is 
believed to be responsible 
for the plane hijacking in Malta 
last month. NidaTs oruamsauon 

js backed by both Syria and 
ubya. 

The Israeli deputy prime 
minister, David Levy, called foe 
vengeance and said: "These 
beasts know no borders and we 
will hit them wherever they 
are*'. However, military sources 
in Tel Aviv do not expect Israel 
to retaliate militarily, and not 
with the massive force with 
which it devastated the PLO 
headquarters in Tunis in Octo- 
ber. The problem is, the officials 
said, that the terrorists do not 

have a home address* 
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4011343 Vienna DIE PRESSE in German 31 Dec 
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Vienna — It was most likely only e th* ee terrorists who came ou 

’tesumably issued in false names, that save _ from ear i y discovery. 

*> -tuck at Vienna’s Schwechat Airport 0» Vlenn^hocel^ 
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in search of suspicious foreigners 
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OFFICIAL ON TERRORISTS USING BERLIN CHECKPOINT 
DW14I1I 7 Bonn DIE WELT in German 14 Jan 86 p 1 

[Report by "W.K.”: '"Berlin Checkpoint: ’A Loophole for Terrorists ] 

[Text] Bonn — Federal General Prosecutor Kurt Rebmann has called the^ Berlin checks 
point of Bahnhof Friedrichs tr ass e a loophole for terrorists. At that checkpoint-!. 
"lnfiltritlmPtan easily be accomplished, especially if terrorists state they are 
people seeking asylum,” Rebmann said in an interview with the magazine WELTBILD, ^ 

Entrance to West Berlin via the "GDR” Schoenefeld Airport and Bahnhof Friedvi C b str 
is comfortable and practically without risk,” said the federal general prosecuti 
Answering a question about controls or restrictions on the- part of the GDR," Rebmann 
said: "I cannot say anything about it because of the talk of detailed informati 


-*■ say anycnxng scout. u Decause — — 

However, the GDR is certainly interested in impairing the stability of our state 
this n 


way. 


ETA TE RRORISTS CLAIM CREDIT FOR RECENT ATTACKS 
PA251309 Madrid EFE in Spanish 1229 GMT 25 Dec 85 

[Text] Today the terrorist Basque organization ETA made phone calls to various news 

organs of the Basque region to claim credit for the 23 December attack in Pamplona 

retired Civil Guard General Juan At ares Pena. In a communique, ETA also claims credit 

°i three attacxs carried out between 26 November and 13 December against Civil Guard 

units . ETA has claimed that the 26 November assault on a Civil Guard convoy In A1i-.,k 

was carried out with grenades, grenade launchers, and included a machinegun attack on* 
motorized units. 6 LacK on 

fT|f° claimed credit for the machinegunning and killing in Mondragon (Guipuzcoa^ of 
launchers and a booby-traps on a Ctv Guard barrac k ; i„ Izarra (Alave)^ 8re " ade ' 


CUNNING. . .Continued 

the telephone, in his car or in his Jeu- 

copter via police radio, on his way to 

work via a special signalling device, and 

on holidays via a curosignal receiver or 
short-wave radio. 

You re constantly on edge* Becfcpr 

explained, “hoping that nothing ha s 
appened. Alt hough it may sound par- 
adoxical the signalling devices calnfme 
down in the knowledge that everything’s 

OK as long as they don’t bleep.” 8 
Starting on 2 January Becker will 
S‘ Urn t0 more “reguJar” police acti- 

The change at the top of this den^rt 
men,, however, ovemhzdow, a pXm 


which Becker was unable to solve dur- 
ing his period in office. 

Abu Nidal, the rival of the head of the 

’ • S , er Arafat ’ wouId appear to be 

wur? e S The pUrSUin i his ow « Political 

RAF !n If' f rCneWed ,inks be,ween the 

common Cf V Wmg extremist Palestinian 

commandos ( as , n the seventies) suggest 

« u i id 

tes^reDorr, 8 ^ W ^°’ ^oig to tile la- 
ducts terror! , IS ^ ,sab * ed wd often con- 

Santas £*■ UniKd S,a,es nod its 

Gorman ,e *£* ‘"tVZ, 0 " 

(Die Welt, Bonn, 30 December 1985) 
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Terrorist casts 
long shadov 

By Aaron I>. Miller 

bu Nidal left a calling card 
last fall in an interview 
with the German maga- 
zine Der Spiegel "I can 
assure you of one thing,” he said. “If 
we have the chance to inflict the 
slightest harm to Americans, we 
will not hesitate to do it. In the 
months and years to come, the 
Americans will think of us.” 

Americans may indeed be thinking 
of Abu Nidal following recem. events. 
His real name is Sabri Khalil al- 
Banna, and he is one of those on 
whom Libyan leader Muammar 
Khadafy will most likely depend to 
carry out bis campaign to attack 
American interests. It is cleat that 
the Libyans are supporting Abu 
Nidal, and he is linked to last 
December’s bloody attacks at the 
Rome and Vienna airports, only the 
most recent example of the mayhem 
that he has made his life’s wort. 

Here is a uiapsiaot of the man who 
describes himself as America’s ene- 
my: His politics are those of revenge 
and revolution on a grand scale. He 
seeks through terror a retribut ive and 
perfect justice that can never be 
achieved. He moves through a shad- 
owy inter-connected world of interna- 
tional and Arab terrorist networks 
that have given him a mystique 
larger than hfe. And yet through all 
of this there is something very 
ordinary, small and marginal about 
him — something that seems to 
reinforce the fact that terror, no 
matter how brutal, is only a symptom 
of a failed cause apd of the frustra- 
tions of a desperate man. 


Miller is a member ol the State 
Department’s policy planning staff 
and the author of " The Arab States 
and the Palestinian Issue: Between 
Ideology and Self-Interest. “ This arti- 
cle, written for the Washington Post, 
was submitted by the author for 

government review before publica- 
tion. 


Perhaps even more friehtemne 

23? a?* 

riff” and violence 

bave become legitimate took o( 

st; ?»igle. Abu Nidal and 
those like him provide important 
services in the never-ending fight for 
uifluence and power. He is not ssmply 
a product of the Arab-braeli conflict 
but of an mtra-Arab struggle in which 
ideology is subordinated to regime 
survival and personal vendetta Row 

Ck f c ; * "e explain that a man who 
in 1976 tried to kill the Syrian foreign 
minister could be operating out of 
Damascus seven years later? 

Who is this elusive figure and what 
is the nature of the environment in 
which he operates? Is he simply the 
hired gui, of state-sponsored terror- 
ism, or is he <he genuine revolution- 
ary he claims to be? 

One of the most frustrating aspects 
ot dealing with Abu Nidal is that so 
little is known about him. Even in the 
murky subterranean world of inter- 
national terrorism, he is a mystery. 
Despite two recent interviews, ru- 
mors still abound that he is dead or 
incapacitated and that his operations 
are run by committee. In a recent 
interview, Abu Nidal claimed that he 
bad undergone plastic surgery. His 

interviewers usually ask him for 
some proof of his identity and wonder 
themselves whether he is who he 
claims to be. During one interview, 
Abu Nidal reportedly ripped open his 
shirt to show an inquisi ive journalist 
scars from a much rumored heart 
operation. 

His method of operation only 
enhances his image as a secretive 
shadowy force l.kely to appear any- 
where at any time. The entire Abu 
Nidal organization is tightly com- 
partmentalized and may not number 
more than a few hundred. The 
structure of the organization further 
obscures the links between operations 
and the master command. Capitaliz- 
ing on the shadowy terrorist network 
in Europe and the Middle East, Abu 
Nidal further covers his tracks. Thus, 
in the Rome and Vienna operations, 
the terrorists could uave been ti awed 
in Lebanon, acquired Libyan confis- 
cated Tunisian passports, and ob- 
nned weapons in Europe. 

The same difficulties apply to 
ne his recruiting style. Many 


NIDAL 


of his recruits are probably youns 
Palestinians, with varying levels of 
educations and places of origin Abu 
Nidal can draw from disillusioned 
and radicalized Palestinian refugees 
m camps and shantytowns from 
Beirut to Amman. He can also use his 
European connections to recruit from 
more sophisticated Palestinian stu- 
dents on the continent In traditional 
Middle Eastern style, he may also 
make effective use of an extended 
network of family relations and 
friends. According to Yossi Meiman, 
an Israeli journalist who has pub- 
lahed an account of Abu Nidal, the 
attempted assassination of the Israeli 
ambassador to Britain may have 
involved one of Abu Nidal’s cousins* 

What we do know about Abu 
Nidal’s early years suggests unre- 
markable on gins. Born in Jaffa, 
Palestine, in the late 1930s to an 
affluent family, he attended French 
and Islamic schools before the out* 
break of the 1948 Arab- Israeli war. 

Here accounts of his life vary 
significantly. Melmao claims that bis 
family moved first to Nablus. Be- 
cause of the family's declining for* 
tunes, he attended a government 
school and later went to Cairo 
University to study engineering. Af- 
terwards he worked for a tune in 
Saudi Arabia. 

In a 1985 interview, on the other 
hand, Abu Nidal claims that his 
family moved first to Gaza as 
refugees where he was recruited by 
ARAMCG to work in Saudi Arabia. 
Here he claims he was arrested, 
tortured, and expelled from the 
country. This account, however, 
would have been far more marketa- 
ble in revolutionary circles as Abu 
Nidal set out to validate his creden 
Hals as a militant Palestinian nation- 
alist It aiso presents an image of a 
young, educated, middle-class Pales- 
tinian-disillusioned with the passivity 
of his parents generation and eager to 
deny h is middle-class roots in order 
to pursue the struggle to “liberate 
Palestine” 

By the mid-1960s, al-Banna was 
drawn into the politics of tiie Palest 
nian resistance movement where he 
fell an with Yasir Arafat’s Fatah 
organization. Here he apparently 
adopted his nom de guerre (Abu 
Nidal, Father of the Struggle) and 
developed, during King Hussein’s 
CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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By 1973 the stage was set for a 
formal break with Arafat and Fstau- 
Several events seemed to converge to 
push ium a way from Fa tab. A i s ume 
when Fatah was beginning to limit its 
involvement in international terror- 
ism, Abo Nidal was just getting 
started — carrying out attacks 
against the Saudi embassy in Pans 
and an attempted hijacking at the 
Home airport He had been greatly 
influenced by the earlier activities of 
Black September, and became con- 
vinced that transnational terrorism 
had to play a central role in 
Palestinian strategy. 

At about the same time, the 
October 1973 war and the possibilities 
of movement on the diplomatic front 
had prompted Arafat to begin culti- 
vating a more respectable interna- 
tional image and to adopt a more 
legible political program, Abu Nidal 
vehemently opposed any tempering 
of the PLO’s commitment to the 
armed struggle and felt excluded 
from the diplomatic and political 
world in which the FIX) began to 
operate. He was not alone in Ms 
opposition. This tactical shift in 
F a tab's policies created a real dilem- 
®Afor those in the movement 
committed to be PLOs maximalist 
goak in 1974, George Habbasft’s 
FTLP temporarily left [he PLO’s 
executive committee to protest what 

1 tide^ 5 s accommodatiomst 

Ld11 ^ ^bash, however, Abu 
m * ot 5 e *?nL That year the 
at . Wlt ^ -rafat became final 
amidst accusations that Abu Nidal 
was implicated in a plot to eliminate 
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intensified, so did Aba Ni^aJ s a^- 
PLO and Jordanian activities In 1 
Abu Nidal s organization was thought 
to have been involved in the assassh 
nation ot Issam Sarttwi, ti* PLOs 
leading advocate of accamrooda mm 
with Israel; be is also tbougM to bate 
been involved in the murder of HI 
Qawasmei, a moderate West 
mayor deported by the Israe l. This 
attack, occurring in broad daylight m 
a residential area of .Amman, was 
doubtless intended as a nor-so-subtle 
message to King Hussem that there 
would be a pnee to pay for 
Damascus' interests on Arab-Isr 
issues. Throughout 1935 Abu Nidal 
continued to attack Jordanian dipto 
mats and airline facilities, 

for Libya, with whom he 
has been strengthening ties since 
mid- 1934, Abu Nidal became another 
bit man for Khadafy's terror squads. 
His choice of an Egyptian airliner in 
the recent Malta hijacking and recent 
operations in Europe coincide with 
Libyan support for interna tie®* ter- 
rorism. Indeed a look at Abu NTdaj $ 
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S* 1985 attacks in nine 

and Vienna suggest that be has - 
while not severing his Syrian connec- 
brought his tactics into closer 
alignment with Libyan interests u. 
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, .continued 

-"^^garden-variety terrorist 

transnational terrorist league 

backed Abu Nida!-I«aq at 
lime Syria and now Libya - and 
°P* E« *t Europe bloc nations did not 
mm; be is not simply a kind of 
Palestinian or “have Kalashnikov, 
.ill travel.” Nonetheless, the suppor t 
" c s tates provide is vital to the 
effectiveness of his operations. While 

Sere is clearly a transnational ter- 
rorist network from which a man like 
Abu Nidal could benefit, his ability to 
Iterate and survive for over a decade 
a half is directly linked to the 
assistance be derives from external 
lotircef. 

The Libyan connection is only the 
latest of Abu Nidal's tactical alli- 
ances, and it’s no coincidence that the 
states’ that have most actively sup- 
ported Abu Nidal over the past 10 
years are those that have historically 
been most opposed to reconciliation 
with Israel. They have also at one 
time or another been Involved In 
major confrontations with those mod- 
erate states — Egypt and Jordan — 
that have (been pushing for peace with 
Israel. It is also these sta tes that have 
been most adept at using terror not 
only in the Arab arena but abroad as 
well In the service of their own goals. 
Although Abu Nidal’s Arab support ir>- 
thus relatively tightly circumscribed, 
there was always a market or his 
services. When Arab states’ Interests 
and behavior shift, as in the case of 
Iraq in the early 1980s or In the case 
of Syria, 1984-1985, Abu Nidal moves 
on to another patron. Thus, It is 
possible fof Abu tidal operatives to 
train in the Bekaa Valley and yet be 
given false passports, money, and 
weapons by Libya. 

The lessons drawn from studying 
Abu Nidal and his world are not 
heartening ones. Indeed the consisted 
cy and effectiveness of his operations 
lead to the conclusion that his brand 
of terrorism is likely to remain a 
permanent feature o the Middle 
East’s political landscape. Even more 
sobering is the recognition that Abu 
Nidal’s terror has become very much 
a per anent fixture of shifting > dai- 
ries between Arab regimes. He re- 
mains effective because he is willing 
and able to provide services for a 
variety of patrons. 

Nonetheless, in the end there are 
limits to what Abu i Tidal can hope to 
achieve. He represents no constituen- 
cy with any real power; he can never 
achieve anything positive for Palesti- 
nians. He can only destroy and 
intimidate until he himself is de* 
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Abu Nidal’s Kin Live 
Quietly on West Bank 


< 3 *TSHER, Timet Staff Writer 

B v US ’ Occupied West 
^ank-Youssef Banna doesn’t bo 

his infamous 

N dal - But he doesn’t 
••wuw 6 relationship, either. 
„* h th ,e Israelis, whoever 
walks a straight line has no prob- 

e ™ : the 53-year-old merchant 

told two visitors to his small fabric 
shop here Monday. "All I do Is go 
frtim the house to the shop, the 
shop to the house." 

Youssef Banna is a cousin of 
“bri Banna* who, under the rum 
d£ guerre. Abu Nidal, baa captured 
the limelight as one of the world’s 
most no torious ten orists. 

^Abu Nfaial s renegade Palestinian 
group is blamed by the United 
States and Israel for the murderous 
Bee. 27 airport attacks in Rome and 
Vienna and foi the Nov. 23 hijack - 
mg to Ma^ta of an EgyptAir Jetliner 
4n route from Athens to Cairo, 
Fifteen travelers died in the g e~ 
lade and automatic weapons as- 
saults on the Rome and Vienna 
airport counters of El A1 Israel 
£jr lines, and 60 people died in the 
bourse of the Malta hijacking, 

, Quiet, Pro? >croui Live* 

! While Abu Nida , whose where- 

J bouts are not known, hatches 
lots against Israel a ad anyone 
Who befriends this country, shop- 
keeper Youssef Banna and about 60 

J f the terrorist’s other relatives 
ve quiet and, in at least some 
.&ses, prosperous lives here on the 
Israe l - occupied West Bank. 

Abu Tidal’s brother, Mohammed 
Khalil Banna, is a large fruit and 
fish wholesaler in Nablus who does 
considerable business with the Is- 
raelis and reputedly speaks perfect 
Hebrew. 

Youssef Banna's son, Mirwan, is 
serving • 30-year Jail term in 
Britain for his role in the attempted 
assassination in 1982 of Israel’s 
then -ambassador to London, 
jShlomo Argov. Abu Nidal claimed 

stroyed. More like him may follow, 
but their legacy will not be any more 

enduring. 


responsibility for that attack, 
which Israel cited as the last straw 
that led to its invasion a few days 
later of Lebanon to crush what it 
called a Palestinian ”s f ate within a 
state” in the southern part of that 
country. 

however, most of the terrorist’s 
relatives here, like mos other 
West Bank Palestinians, say they 
have little sympathy for Abu Ni- 
dal’s politics. 

“Everybody is entitled to his 
own views,” said Youssef Banna in 
an interview. However, he added: 
don’t think (Abu Nidal’s) way is 
fruitful There is no better way 
than peace.” 

‘He’s not very loved here on the 
West Bank because he’s acting 
against the Arabs and agai nst Ara- 
fat,” said the shopkeeper’s 19- 
year-old son, Majid. 

Until recently, Abu Nidal’s fol- 
lowers have been more notorious 
for their attacks against Arab lead- 
ers whom they consider too moder - 
ate than for their actions against 
Israel. An early ally of Palestine 
Liberation Organization leader 
Yasser Arafat, Abu Nidal broke 
■penly with the Palestinian mam- 
s eam in 1974 and was sentenced 
to death in absentia by the PLO. 

'Many Negative Opinions 

Daoud Koufab, managing editor 
of 'he English-language edition of 
the pro- PLO Eas' Jerusalem news- 
paper A1 Fajr, commented, “The 
top and the best PLO men have 
been g inned down by Abu Nidal 
and his supporters. 

\ 

“So most people here have a 
very strong (negative) opinion 
about him and his actions,” Koutab 
added, "al 1 rough obviously there is 
a very tiny minority which, in a 
way, feels relieved when they hear 
o any action that is a way of 
venting then frustrations over the 
situation hat they live in.” 

The Bannas are among the Pal- 
estinian families that have lost he 
most o tl ie Jewish state. 
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4 //h?/ 7S Airport Spins a High-Tech Security Web 

fi™ .wtrvrHAL Responding to acute cnnrpm 


pH blumenthal 

pv ^ Ne* Vort TimeS 

sp ***** * i 12— From the 

iT H£NS, _ ^jrport, Greece's 
A 1 of Hel'SS&^Sr pointing out 


jv*t of ** v ^' A #«riai w® — 

^ security ^Sranent's latest 
wP?„f the 2 when a visitt, 

confederate below? the 


dropP^J j 
guest askea. D . Tsimas, con 

*me of Question for a moment 


he question for a moment, 
idered the <t of Ws finge rs sum- 

then _5 Cluster of hovering assistants. 

Sud be dropped 


TIME 


Responding to acute concern over 

sSdSM a? HSrw 

large uecune m the number of Amer- 
ican tourists, Greece is zealously seek- 
ing to satisfy foreign critics while pro- 

ssss“ u ,s “ ni “ su >' *•** te 

ceeded 11 sue- 

Webern diplomats and airline 

officials agree that many security gam' 
have been plugged since the hijacking 
last year of a Trans World Airlines 
plane out of Athens and other terrorist 

aiSm ° CUSed attention on the Athens 

*T1 te Human Factor’ in Security 

On the other hand, the officials note 
that 90 percent of proper security is not 
technology but what they call “the 

14 April 1986 


a ml 
llmi 

t'fUN. 


man factor” — the 
motivation of the staff - 

fo? S e^‘ ? CCUr ’ Armomi P»*«" « - 

inside ar d larmac - but th< * mEm!& 

asSp SmTK '"""' s bHingiiiB unit 

who le d a tour of the all pm i 
security system described some of the 
new security measures: 

9A recent increase in the total ho* 

cunty force from 1,000 to 1,500. lnclud* 

mg members of an elite commando 
unit called T.A.E. 

9A better perimeter fence, new 
X-ray equipment and metal detect org, 
closed-circuit cameras and improved 
training and scheduling for operators. 

CONTINUED NEXT 1 > A( • 1 
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High-Technology Threats 

c>c ko.h a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, re- 
: e rd\ left his Pentagon office toting an overnight bag and 

t0 Washington's National Airport. Koch breezed 

through three airport metai detectors and into the departure 
lounge That was as far as he planned to go. Inside his carry- 
rag Koch had concealed a 9-mm handgun that weighs 
only 23 oz and is made partly of superhardened plastic. When 
disassembled, the Austrian-made weapon, known as the 
Glock 17. does not look like a firearm. Only its barrel, siide 
and springs, which are metal, show up 
on airport scanners. The polymer 
handgrip, trigger guard and ammuni- 
tion clip that complete its profile as a 
gun do not set off the security devices. 

High-tecnnology weapons have 
created a ten t tying dilemma for airport 
officials in their war against terrorists. 

Already, new guns made entirely of 
plastic are being developed. Easily con- 
cealable handguns like the Giock, along 
with hard-todetect components for 
putty-like explosives t aat are also readi- 
ly available, give air pirates an edge that 
officials are finding increasingly diffi- 
cult to counter. The Federal Aviation 
d ministration, which oversees do- 
mestic airport security, insists that the 
ock 17, which is legally sold in the 
' rt v an k detected on existing air- 

faet ir ray machlnes - The gun s manu- 
. ^tributes ioch’s success in 

*° buman error, not a system deficiency. 

become m”* 8 are 0l ?ty one °f the tools of terrorism that have 

intended Sop ^ st * ca ted. Security devices at airports are 

But Brian Tf- S o° l weapons that could be used by hyackers. 

think tank ii?? S ’ a terr< ? r * sm expert with the Rand Corp„ a 

^nnotidentifvu 13 !^ on i ca > Cal f., warns chat the machines 

Phne last week ^ mbs t ie one planted aboard the TWA 

* material Thpv ys ^ e: * ^Plosives are made out of organ- 

m any distinm W u- n 1 ^t off a metal detector, nor do they 

nguishing silhouette. It’s a blob and can be of 


i ?tr 


y> 


fi 


Bomb detector at work In Ron^ alfpon 


any shape. n A bomb detonator can be as sli n as a pencil, and 
a timer no more conspicuous than a travel alarm. Plastic ex- 
plosives can be concocted from a wide variety of chemical 
formulas and take many forms, ranging from string on a 
package to sheets of paper. For ail the refinements in new 
bombs, he believes, there is still a tried-and-true defense. 
Says Jenkins: “The best explosive-detection system has four 
legs and a cold nose.” 

Israel’s state airline, El AI, which sets the world standard 
for security, relies mainly on people, rather than machines, 
to spot danger, El Al’s thoroughness sometimes infuriates 
passengers, who must endure a check-in ritual that includes 

hand searches of cai r y-on luggage, 
minute scrutiny of passports and ngo - 
ous quizzing of passengers about the 
comentsof their luggage t Result: El AI 
can boast that none of its planes has 
been hijacked since 1968 

But such counteiterroi tactics con- 
flict shaiply with wha< one Italian air- 
port official calls the “commercial phi- 
losophy” of Western airlines Says an 
Interior Ministry official in Rome: M A 
commercial am port is asked to give 
tourists a pleasant, welcoming image, Is 
this consonant with stripping passen 
gers, body checks and shaking out *hcii 
cloihes?” Such inconveniences on the 
ground may be the price that travelers 
pay for peace ol mind in the air. 

Some count nes have responded to 
the recent spate of terrorist hijackings 
by deploying heavily armed guards and 
armored vehicles at airports. Although 

reluctant to discuss what other safety measures have been tak- 
en to meet new threats, airline officials insist that both detec- 
tion technology and security personnel are under constantrc- 
view Explains Pan Am Spokesman James Arey: The 

terrorists out there use every nugget of information to help de- 
velop their master plan.” Some insiders, ho wever are skeptr- 
cal. An Alitalia pilot believes that terrorist attacks 

he complains. Too often, ihe norm.1 1 m 
creep back in soon .Bernard 
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oilMitr to die Mimulmcn who claimed 
lovnrignty over the Mediterranean, 
that they live “presents 1 ’ enormous 
(|uantitiei of money , and the armaments 
with which the Barbary brigands car- 
ried nut their savage attacks. The deys, 
bey I* and bashaws of North Africa 
h#d to get their weapons somewhere; 
what they could not hijack they ex- 
torted. 

John Adams despised what he called 
M lhll Africa system.” Above all t this 
staunch New England abolitionist and 
gr Hudson of Puritans loathed the pi- 
mi tr powers berame they were the 
tur.ri for slave-raiding caravans into 
the African interior. In high dudgeon, 
Aria mf wrote, “Never, never will the 
slave trade be abolished while Chris- 
tian princes abase themselves before 
the piratical ensigns of Mahomet.” 

Still, as a practical man, a lawyer 
and friend to Boston’s merchants, he 
pressed the business line in his ar- 
guments with Jefferson. He counseled 
a ppeasement — specifically , meeting the 
Moroccan emperor’s demand for ran- 
som and tribute. Realistically, Ameri- 
ca had no money to go to war .against 
him. There was no navy; all armed 
vessels had been sold off or scrapped 
when peace came. There was, finally, 
nO sentiment for war. The country 
was floundering in war debt already, 
and tribute was cheaper. 


Jefferson disagreed. After the ii*, 

. 1 

meeting Morocco’s demands, f 0 '*!! U ' 


capture, he warned Con nr cm , d , * 

* _ _ w j ' 


insult unpunished is the parent of J? 

m _ t. . 1 

ers - 
from 


—a general aphorism he ded UcM 
i a prolonged study of Bn . b« T y 

racy. Jefferson had foreseen troublr ! 
Barbary: He had read histories of ik" 
problem, and consulted with othsr > * 
bassadors in Paris on their county ' 
approach to the brigandage. St wag Wu 
conclusion, a month before he resj ■* 
a newspaper of the loss of aa Anuti 
can vessel, that the only solution b 
America in the event of hostilities 
a navy. He calculated six frigates were 
needed. 

But Adams’s counsel prevailed f 0 
free the II hostages. Congress prom 
ised the emperor ‘presents . 11 Capii^ 
Erwin and his ten crewmen were freed 
after nine months. 


Barbary Gratitude 

wo weeks later, Jefferson's ipho- 
rism came to horrid life when 
cruisers from Algiers captured two 
American ships, taking 21 hosugtv 
Jefferson wrote to Mathaiael Greene 
that the outrage “left the faculties ot 
my mind absolutely suspended between 
indignation and impotence." 
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support such violence, is an issue that can no longer be igporri # 
dealt with privately. Sooner or later, it will be necessary for the ^ 
world, as a collective, united body, to confront terrorists militarily 
To do this effectively requires the creation of a 
counterterrorism strike force. 
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history, he demonstrated 
1 X tribute cheaper than 

#*> ^ s hort term, it was not in 

«** 10 fi>r once begun, “extortion” 

[K Jffvminue »t an ever escalating 
^ above *1U hc rejected negotia- 
* K ' _„, v t hc kidnappers because “it 

me to treat with these ene- 

fl “"t the human race" 

\ '00 as the first Secreury of 

J* irtferson reported to Congress on 

^ l u at »on in the Mediterranean, the 

:. f h, of the hostages now five years 

I.T o55 sute, n«d«d . MV,. 
,-02. with President Washington’s 

Upovai. he wrote to John Paid Jones, 
in in Europe, to see about hiring a 
V-rt of armed vessels to sail against 
\t£iier& Jones died in Paris two weeks 
btfort the letter arrived. A year later, 
Jefferson had to close out his tenure in 
» ith s report to Congress on a 
catastrophe: Algiers had struck again, 
captunng 11 U.S. vessels, with 119 

carred into slavery. 

In the next session of Congress, de- 
bate was intense. The country had 
been without a navy since independ- 
ence, Southern interests argued that 
p raev w as a concern of the insurance 
companies, not the Federal Govern- 
ment The North threatened secession: 
Without a navy to guard its ships, it 
ruined. |tatnes Monroe, Jefferson s 

on the floor of the 


House in Philadelphia that * „ 

7?* kj ck«» and"cuffed 

about the ocean by ships flying , he 
Crescent of the Prophet.” * 

Finally six ship, were commissioned 
(Jefferson s strategic number of a dec- 
ade before), but before they could be 

against Al- 
giers, the appeasers succeeded in nego- 
tiating ransom and tribute with the 
dey. On July 13, 1796, 85 emaciated 
Americans staggered out of Algiers’s 
dungeons, survivors of an original 131, 
many of whom had died of plague, 
starvation, and beatings. 

The Shores of Tripoli 


oon after their liberation the 
American Government signed sim- 
itar treaties of tribute with Tunis 
and Tripoli. For Algiers, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment built, gratis, a fully ‘outfitted 
frigate, which was shipped to Algiers 
in the same months Americans were 
bragging that they would pay “mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent for 

tribute” (to France). 

Jefferson took office as President in 
March 1801. Two months later in 
Tripoli the United States Consulate 
vvas sacked by a mob* The reigning 
bashaw, disgruntled by the size of 
American tribute and delay in its »«- 
rival, declared war. Consul James 
Cathcart, his wife, and their two 
small children had to flee for their 


lives to the Danish Embassy, where 
they hid for ten days until they could 
be smuggled from the city. 

Now Jefferson had his chance to 
pmctice what he had preached for 15 
years. The war lasted the four veers of 
his first term. It began badly. A nav> 
ship, Philadelphia , was captured; 307 
were taken hostage into Tripoli. The 
hostages were released and the war 
ended only when William Eaton of 
Connecticut — the navy agent to the 
Barbary States— ted a detachment of 
1 1 United States Marines and t thou- 
sand mercenary cutthroats (whom Ea- 
ton paid with his own money) over six 
hundred miles of desert to capture the 
Libyan port of Darna. Eaton's threat 
to march on "to the shores of Tripoli* 
itself so terrified the bashaw that he 
sued for peace aid freed the captives. 
Thc United States never had trouble 
with Tripoli again, at least -"til re- 
cently. 

Today, a Euro-cyniosm of the ^ : c 
Jefferson encountered still persists, as 
does self-abasement before the ‘ criti- 
cal ensigns of Mahomet.* In 1980 the 
European Community, in its Venice 
Declaration, legitimized the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, the premier 
hijacking agency of the 1970s. Is there 
any veason to think that six years Uie 

Europe has changed? 

Thomas Jefferson understood the fie* 
cessity of going it »lone. Under his 
leadership, the United Sates 
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ARAB TERRORISTS ADHERE TO DISCIPLINE, SECURITY 

EDROPEO in Italian 18 Jan 86 pp 12—13 

t Article by Luigi Irdi : "Fire, or You'll Never 

[Text] Qadhdhaf i, S\ 

ini an guerrilla 
explain the attacks on 
a new messiah involved: 


uet to 


l"l 


the 


the battles 

are not enough to 

West. There is also 
the 12th Imam - 


m 




lou want evidence that we are dealing here with trainpH „ 

guerrilla fighterl? Wlth ra ? dos attacka by leaderles. 

four Palestinian terrorist m • SQme * the discipline. 

sacre on 27 Secember hli ^ re fPcnsible for the Fiumicino mas- 

a month before the attack 0,116 ° Rom ® from Switzerland at least 

for orders from home. Thev^ad^been^n^ 11 ' mission > waiting 
Pjasiona to trattorias to red-li^t moviib® aroun f v tl ?e city fro 

never undu ly noisy, ’never^T ^ ’ 

, a £«nts. rhr y r cOTt*nuill y C I 2 aMed e rae ehaV *° r ’ llk ® real decret 

the better to cover each^ne ' s^ovem^ Sports with one another, 
the morning of the killings befor! And on 27 December 
m±n »+ t !l ey perfor wed a meticulous cleanf 1 " 8 f ° r Fiu »icino air- 

£2Si 3 0t t ed dow "- Diey destroyed s ? ry * elephona numbero^ld 

1 labels, acronyms, and brands from ^! 1 "* 1 and 
Obedience and . . their *>•<* ones. 

VlTdei rnT? t0 the c °aunando Wea P»ns and o£den. 

With their machineguns and th * nters ection with Via Ca! 0 " 16 ’ ° n 

dutifully a . nd their grenades. . Vla Cav °ur. 

a Rom an 


hotel t« i cir a PPomt 
e1 ' to plan their final 


Perhaps it was because tb 

puty Prosecutor Dome • ma £i s trate who int® 

®yes, and that olivlc^ f*??* With that beard r I? g h • * d them * De - 

18 fenior. i n an C ase Pl M*i° n looked more like - hl J' those black 
survive the h**+i" y _2? ??» M °hamed Shar a «, lke an Arab than did 


S6nior * Tn 

deposit i th ® ba «le y of a the ££££? * p,b than 

s - ript • *’4 o a d :» d ; d L alk - with “ 

equentlal chatter. ShLfi ttle . bra gSin K . P »f®! ? f t 


°f Inconsequential n S 

Of detail, some am ,ff‘ tter , SharaTTIuiH^Sing. ^id „ 

a — o f m : d r- rs 


With his 

-- «ran 
A iid a spate 

or two 


o 
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1 f * 

' ,l ,l * 1 I Mill j i. I 


4 tfftt J U 1 1 b I ft, i. ,, l lt , 

R,f * 1 i 

^hniaue «»»■■« •*. « * j • , WIih li«,i ZZ* * 

Client irtfr««trWOt II, .*g* g !J* d th ^«e aien^m 


.«d th<& CQRMIAIldfl In L, „.!!!# 4 __ 

— -4 ..4 f A ti a : " 1 '* wna t ..r 

hl ■ . . * of course: Who had 



governmt l ‘< < Mhy.,, vtm n. '.IiJ*!!*'**? Jjj* *• 

s- "'-U" ,o '::::; ;:: sra Sr 1 * 

I,. !..?!!» " h »'- they ■ 


00 



,..| aw . --—V W s wsy so- 

il! I PI M l Oft i rtrk i i 

n Ov n ing rr, ore » 


Tfie rea* i i <uii of Mut g* ,, M p ft| ||M 4i 

rf 4.atn -- a j > u / / J is | . 1 1 1 j , 1 **'m»uuiilti » , 

cer - ■ It lira «rn to ls -till un 


together. f'h« inml v »|*» f ., j. *' 

« •■ ■•••■ ; *•* 

\un \\ rtll . \ ft lontinlan who 


r im 


irn mi i if "vaxx u. 

« Iboui M ;^T ln f fco piece 

East tcrro- 


heads A1 F«tah»s l<«vo lu(, j m , f * ( ,M * v 

Ynsir A, ,l-,l . AH,,,, 9Bi ' L . 11 «1fl !• 

„ , , 'V7 1 ill 0*| i ..I .. »worn en« 


into Syria's ifpltirn 1 « l I I Lm. '**' M while in * 

headquai l . , « in li 1 1 • < < I I , 1, 1 1.?« , ' V '* ' . t r«n«i 0rre 2' t ®”f^ ed 

lives thfiH-, Pjoti lug I'li *»oi , vH | ' J u *W|t M)H^i ,,urrentlv *SL 

Col Muamma. " ,.li,.ilu,f j , l * ,ti ' the paternal*^ of 


On closer 0XAfftinfttl <m ni M, ... 

doubts have l-.-mm |q * ur , , n.n, lwti *ony, though, some 
Statements that grabbed the *((.."< <t * n? d rj,. q h?“ tionin e> ®^de two 

October 1 Martyrs f group. « g Jr ( J® 1 !* — in fact, to the 

Lebanon. i an covered will, ' ' 1 hflve seen combat in 

Palestinian guerrilla i.. vrt | *„ , . V ""Y” ‘ought against the 

cause, Arafat « “ rnltor. to the Palestinian 


PiP's that again / On ()i:| ■ u t 

PLO GHQ in Tuni:,.,, |,n,,i, 1#! ( „ k i , ' ’ * , 11,0 ,J" ra oli Air Force bombed 
If Mohamed Sharam in i.ulnml Ah N I .n. i i Arafat into the bargain, 

amiss. Abu Nidal would ^ something is sorely 

certainly would m v. , have ft*.,,. >d ( /i hfl" at “ death > 30(1 “ost 

1 October Martyrs. commandos after the 


As for Mohamed’s second etui nntmil ("i r, m „i ,4 j_ , . 

Wat," the ..... "ti 1 ^ non asainst 

»ar among the .iTV }!!f .“ e internecine 

tebelV aom!' 1 -/ •■!,!/ '! ‘I' ''"‘I , " ul ' l oy " 1 to SS7 the°Fatah 

ZLr, C L C u ta » w’T'" ••«.• atlivitioaU JLfe 

Die 4 . W *jJ #r f, S * 0t0r i <,u ‘' rutt b y Khaled Al Amia. peo- 

p attached to the Weetern Sector are routinely sent to get 

their training in the Campg thal, IV I I Into Syrian hands during the 
tebanese conflict* llamorrlye, Domn, holt Na'im. It is possible, 

,, er>e ^° re > that Mohamod Sharam IiImimi'II' could have received his training 

there « 


And if 
cino 
frin 


that 


p ho mtvuik a blow u( 

ed Abu Mu£A f A group* which 

Of terror ii sm, but wbi rb, t or 


Abu Nidal, or else Fiumi* 
thus far has stayed on the 
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Libya -- Im* cwld 7*/ HmJ **♦ tfH.mpae* the shadow of . 

Middle Eastern ' , 77 ^ «->/ ' . 

Ltaiy f s secretary icei '° thc *°vernj»e£ t 

^•vmkch, , ,,-; and SISMI. 

few rlaye a#o to p rj * 

Jman .KuholJah vu- f,% Mi 

,fe yni 



Briefly, their &na\ v .* m 

«“«•» £.2r*J *r «*• -«■> t 

ence o? fT' 1 " *“ •■„„ iftoe thl'llj I ^ *uhollah . 

° ut »f an proportion ?/ th « »ia religion has * infl - 

S»‘kln 1 °‘ the co. in* ofthehf to thelr falth > the Sh i'i t r"* 

Ihey a re firtte ”“* t P«P a re for his cornier n *W ' 

as a guaranteed ** convinced that* If th^ ^ trough holy 

?>ere ar e^^ngX?? 0 ? *“ It *«* a 

the wheel of ra f °* instance, lilf*. xl Uic ide in battle § 

Western Inf- ff ” P aa Jed »lth guerrillas who, ‘ 

ar my who run eat y % 11,0 e *t* , emely younr « hurl themselves 

- snir 5 ^ 7 -; -- as: 

ss tsttsinsSr ^ ^asr* 11 -* - - 

toughest wjge of violent hat he ’ ‘°o, i s a s^" 1 Moe- 
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SWISS SEE POSSIBLE POLITICAL MOTIVE 
IN LATEST LEBANON KIDNAPPING 
(Christian Science Monitor) 

ESCAPE BID HOSTAGE BRUTALLY BEATEN 
(Washington Times) 

IRANIANS SAY CARTER ASKED TO AID 
HOSTAGES (New York Times) 

GENSCHER TO SEEK RELEASE OF HOSTAGES 
(Washington Times) 

REAGAN BID *0 FREE U.S. HOSTAGES HELD 
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IRAN SAYS IT WILL HELP FREE HOSTAGES 
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TALE OF SUSPENSE: INTERNATIONAL 
SLEUTHS TRACK TERROR ATTACKS TO 
LIBYA'S ABU NIDAL (Wall Street 
Journal ) 

SOVIET HIJACKERS SURRENDER: 4 MEN, 

1 WOMAN JAILED AFTER FORCING AERO- 
FLOT CRAFT TO ISRAEL AIRPORT 
(Long Island Newsday) 

HIJACKING CASE GIVES A BOOST TO 
ISRAEL I -SOVIET TIES (Baltimore Sun) 

U.S. ORDERS OFFICERS OUT OF LEBANON 
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,'ONT fjJI'ED 

_ Tinted States shall not unjxwe any impedi- 
_ of th< w or f rom the headquarters district lin 

, . |6) other persons invited to the head- 
s' V " r Strict by the U wted Nauons . . . on official 
Sf®* 1 * ••Under Section 13. When visas are required 
2U"** 5 referred to in ISection 1 1 J, they shall be 
m Pinout charge and as promptly as possible - 
tint*^ w the point home, Secuon 6 of Annex 2 to 
*• as it u ’ ,. nt preserves “the nght of the United States 
the its own security and completely to control 

u. v 0 t aliens into any territory of the United 

d* e, '^^r liutn the headquarters district and its im- 

sx^ieS M 

the US by Joint Resolution on Aug, 4. 
U* tfiis agreement and its annexes into the 

l* 7 ' UTcf the US. 

don i ^ u V‘mmonplace among lawyers that any simple 
li “V sentence in any contract can be construed to 
decl**“” But ambiguities are not resolved by the 
t* » n, S 0 n of one party, ^hey are resolved by farther 

of both, by a tribunal with the appropriate 
i£ ree "!*" or by the constituencies to which the contact 
* ut j^«^sed In this case, the ambiguities, if any worthy 
>s mention can be supposed, have been resolved against 
c! ,.c bv all its allies except Israel; the vote in the 
^ Assembly was 154 to 2. 

In these circumstances, there is more than a substan- 
. J Question as to whether the secretary of state had the 
^hority to withhold a visa rom any party invited by 
tl* UN. It seems likely that, if Mr. Arafat were to sue in 
j\ American court to require Mr. Shultz to issue U«e visa 
JJhich naier American arid international law, he seems 

nhiieetfto issue, he would win. 

But he will not sue. Why should he? The effect of the 
American action has not been to pit the US against the 


The effect of the American action has 
not been to pit the US against the 
terrorist' Arafat, but against the UN. 


“terrorist" Arafat, but against the UN. Politically, the 
situation has been turned wholly in favor of the Palestin- 
ian radical right and against US influence in the Middle 

East. 


t-RRORX sm 

thing of [he U* fir more 

tton > «S* USy ^ e , Ut r r ^ >on ° r * ai ^- 

elieved ^ ^' Ua leaders . including 
nos*mi, to h e ordered the Achille Uuro 
pumi^ oi teot, k !innh^Fr en < Jt rectJ y 10 have ordered the 

•ost considerableeroina «! r ' j^ bbas 411(1 his friends 
•The US could havlS- ^ declaration of Nov. 14. 

. f n \ to hTra ^S r0blemS by request ' 

Ha, the* < ^ neva Conventions, to which Alge- 

everybody else is > anoru ' ®yria> Israel, and just about 
“erav» k > 7?. P 31 "^' ordering the commission of a 

pities to^^h “ " gr * WE breach " 11 requires all 
extmrtir- Pfrsons accused and try them or 

■nother party concerned There is no 
Wbag even a surrendered enemy 

pled n I ^ re , ac ^A.* nd cer V u * ) y taUin « 4 enp- 

“grave breach/’ tadeed - * ven hostage-taking is a 

Ab^T ro v® y hjiVe its own reasons for considering 

tine “orav^ k C ° n ^ n0l I. cnmma ^ no a soldier commit- 

how tSk' 1 b ^ aches - B ut it is very hard to understand 
as * k^n W Algena ’ which regard Arafat’s organization 
_t (i . ^Serent against Israel, could deny their legal 

oW " 7a,,n "' 'IS could easily have demanded that 

it was not requesting Abbas's extradi- 
uum Aigena; he was already con viced in absentia 
o; the Klinghoffer murder The US could also have 
aemanded that Algeria explain its failure to try or 
extradite him to Italy or to the United States, 

The US does not have a b slate ra ; extradition treaty 
with Algeria to provide for cooperation in normal crimi- 

s or by the extradiuon term of the 

1^49 Geneva Convention. But that failure does notehnu- 
nate the obligation; nor does it relieve Algeria of its 
obligation to Italy. The International Conimittee of the 
Red Cross oversees the conduct of the 1949 conventions 
and would surely have been interested in the corre- 
spondence. 

The unfortunate conclusion being drawn by interna* 
tiona lawyers worldwide is that the U ruted States is not 
serious, and that Shultz is either hypocritical, incompe- 
tent, or more interested in fighting the l J N than m doing 
something about terrorism or bi ingmg peace to the Mid- 
dle East 

Alfred P. Rubin is a professor of international 
taw at the Fletcher School qf Law and Diplomacy , 
7tyts University. 


Nightline 

November 5, 19bB 
Exclusive Report: 


Us JO PH 
The Hostages 


W3LA TV 

ABC Network 
Washington, DC 

in Lebanon - 


1 D KOPPEL: U* S# hostages in Le anon* Hes s chenct to 

fl» 0 ke progress toward freeing them bean lost# 


ANDERSON ; 


several times o v e 


Uve been very close to being released 
r the pest t«o years. But each time it seems 
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iit U - S. government uses 


„ , And I don't understood his 

from being made. *no i uu " 


K 0 P P f L : Cood evening 


I * m Ted Kop^e 1 


® n G 


thj 


f\ i i g h t 1 1 n r 


KQPPE* : While the presidential campa* 

capturing the headlines, there's evidence that deli Cete 
have been underway related to the U.5* hostages. 


*$ 


ma 


r «e 


Uv 


Tonight, an exclusive report examines 
happening behind the scenes* 


* h a | 


a 


be 




KOPPEL: Theee may be unrelated items, but they ha 


ve 


common theme. 


A month ago, October 1st, ® communique was release 
Beruit announcing that a hostage was about to be freed 
decision is difficult for us," read the communique, "but * e 
prove our good intentions and our earnestness in this 

Two days later Kitheleshwer Singh, an Indian citiie 


in 



*Ul 





is 


s permanent resident of the United States, was set free 

® a f 1 1 j 


twenty months as a hostage. 


The next day former Iranian President Bani-Sadr claim, 
that members of the Bush and Dukakis campaigns had been holdin 
secret talks in Iran to bring about the release of American 


hos t ag 


loa.y, « newspaper in Tehsren, nomll, e very enti- 
“ 11 “ l '<>' th. resumption of r.l.tlee, 

between Iren and the United States. 

security correspondent, John McWethy,*and a 

*'" " ‘ BC r„ ... k . be .„ lookin , lnls 

X of efforts, some official, others far more smbiguous, 

to bring :,bout the relesa. .» >, c 

report. U * S * ho8t *gee. Here is McWethy's 

the videotape released early this we* k 


JOHN McWETHY : 


the kidna Ppers of Lebanon k„ . 

* stage Terry Anderson 
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8 ' ra *ion h. d 

. n »c„s„ n , 11>e v ;;- - ... , «. 

several times 0 y er t|| , y ° lose to be 

Bt two y ele0 sea 

that the U. S. Qo „. * 8r ®‘ 8ut each .. 

nw ® n t Uses , tinie it s eems 

^log . 1,8 lnf lue 


agreement from being mede 


* 1 1 1 uence to _ *. 

And 1 don't ° P * ny 

* understand this. 


McKE THY j Pr . 8l ° * Un der6tand this. 

*■ "e8n| n 

being fnrced l„ t|> h ”»ea th.t ^ 

^ ^ 9 6 B Q g i I 

influence the U.S. election. ’ U " as “signed to 


president Ronald REagaN: 


any inteference, end *"*" h8t there ' s never beer 

nor have we ev 

■ ore than we would with ** bC8n ne 9°tietinq anj 

“ith , ny other 

type of basis. Snapper on b r a n s o »i 


McWETHY: Th 

fseagan Administ rat ion ' i 
major election issue, 
may have been lost. 


18 80n,e ev ^ence, however, 
dCSire not to let the host 
thBt °f?P° r tunities to advance 


that in the 
become a 
the process 


There is growing evident* (t ,„ 

that some Iranian officia. 

are now looking for ways to put th > 

hostage issue behind them, sc 

th, government there c.n rorg. tie. , Uh th . ,„ t> 

the United St. tee, tie. it bedl, ne.de eft.r the d.v.et.tin, 
eight year war with Iraq. 

'Mohammed Lerij.nl ie one of l,an-e Depot, fore!,, 


Ministers. 


MOHAKNED LARIJAN1: 


Any country *»ho 


ready 


deal with Iran based on mutual respect, mutual Interests ano 
non-intereference, then Iran is ready to deal with them. 

HcKETHYi One signal from Iran came with the October 
release of hostage Mitheleshwar Singh, a resident alien of the 
U.S. who is a citizen of India. Iranian officials Bay they 
regarded the Singh release ss the beginning of e process that 

could have resulted in more hostages going free. 

ABC News has learned that the Singh release came as the 

result of e confidential exchange between the United States and 
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Through this channel Secretary Schultz tol a j 


the hostages must be freed if there was to be real 
improving relations with the U.S. That message 


M 


Pr q 


th 


Qr e 


n 


wa s 




i 



4fc d i 

f a. 

t0 l». ft 


ah 


» th 


N 




j 


c Dit 


in 


C6n 0f fic i4 ; 


e 


hint 


H 


Deputy Foreign Minister Lerijeni. He took it back 
aubstentisl pressure was exerted on the Hezboli 
group in Lebanon believed to foe holding the hostages^ ^ 
eventually agreed to let one hostage go. 

Lari j ani told Genecher that a hostage would fc a 
out; Genscher passed word to the U • S • t and A m e r i 
waited, hoping that a number of Americans might go free 

Secretary Shultz, days before the Singh relea$ 
that something was in the wind. 

SECRETARY OF 5 T A T E GEORGE SHULTZ; ...That th* 
been movement in the situation in a direction that we find g 0 

McWETHY: When Singh was released there was disapp 0 

went in the Reagan Administration that none of the nine Americ 
citizens who are hostages cause with him. Through anothe- 
channel, the Japanese government, Shultz sent back word that 
U.S. was grateful for whatever influence Iran may have exerted 
the Singh case, but that the U.S. still wanted all the hostages 




5 


the 


in 


to be freed* 


There would be no deals, no negotiations. 


Iranian officials say this response was an insult, that 
Iran was not trying to make a deal, only to start a process. 

1 think this is kind of insulting to us, it 


LAFIOANl : 


i 6 a 


kind of blackmail, blackmailing Iran. 


HcWETHY: 


American officials, of course, say it is 


that ia aolag the blackmailing. SUU. f ro . t h. Iranian parapet- 

9 Sture eat made that they say could have led to aore 

hostages being released. The u c .. 

® U.S. response, in their vi**' 

resulted in the door ala.min, shut. 
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r ..pon.. to the Singh teae , se 

A ** ric#n P**ition., n „ 


e 0e Partinent <j.r. n 


• 8 Proper 


e U.S. 

nd in lu 

All An line with dbr* 

. - aI1 admit th . past 

«J.l campaign .., ^ ^ * h,t th. «a.. 4e .„ pt ,. ld . n _ 

ctaati.al,. Said o„« , ffl ***** *? fpondia, ut , 

i n o one -i 

thi* period where the u s ' ° take **»*• during 

**• c °uld be «r.^ 

negotiations with Ir« n CCused 


of entering into 


Tor the Iranian 


to their confusion wac 

s another set 


8 this ani-.j 

Pisode wss. bewildering. 


Adding 


through channels that the n 9n»le they were receiving 

5 * government knew nothino sbcut 
feet, State Department official* s 

. . tel1 ABC News that Iran com- 

e o i n # il in or*. n . . * 


lained in an official aes.ege i 


n °ctober that it had been 


approached by so aany pcodI* «».* t 

People claiaing to represent either the 

U.S. government or the Bush or n.,u.^- 

Dukakis campaigns that Iran did 

know who it should tak* 

e se riously. ABC News asked Hussein 

Shpikholislfift| who ® dscsop q n _ i . . . 

oecsae ego led the takeover of the American 

Embassy in Teheran about the nt»~+ u 

1 tne con t act . He is now a Deputy Foreign 

Minister 


HUSSEIN SHEIKHOLISLAM: There are contacts unofficially 


le 3 . 


HcWETHY* Democrats and Republicans? 

SHEIKHOLISLAM : From both parties. Or, I should say, 

from anybody who seeks power in the United States. 


the 


LAKIJAhls It is hard to evaluate the authenticity end 
ortance of those contacte. 


McHETHY 


Iranian officisls say they were approached by 


people claiming to represent the Dukakis campaign, people looking 
for dirt on the Vice President's role in the iran-Contra affair. 

also claim someone saying he represented the Bush campaign 
approached Iran wanting to talk about the hostages. Iren refused 


to provide names or details 




th of the campaigns deny in the strongest terms that 
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■uch contact®. 

they have authorized any ^ frustrated by all th e 

.I a»v Shultz e 

Even ao, Secre th . t he went public ln 

unauthorized contacts thet 


eerly October. 


erned wish the 


SECRETARY SHU 


far aa I** conC 
LTZs A* far 

this thing **e thinij 

would all just butt out a 


nd let ua handle 


is right 


He WE THY i ABC News has o 


btained detail* of one a UC h 


cont ac 


■ i t h 

t, sn unauthorized hostage 


et off alarm 


bells et the State Department 


The setting, Damascas, Syria. 


The lining, mid-August 


It involve 


PHI 


. .. s B n established expert on th e 
Paul Jureidini* s n _ — — * — ~ 


n nrw^.Prr^T.on.u»t*"<> fit ’ ln * — - le - 

Virginia. He and his partner, Ronald Mclaurin, on wha y say 

, . u , travelled to Lebanon and Syria, 

was e private buslnese trip* 

„ „.ii aware of their visit. 
ABC News has been told that Iran was 


Both men have done extensive consulting work for 


the 


DDin men n«vc 

Pentagon and for thirteen years have held top secret security 


clearances* 


group o 


Jureidini, as late as 3uly* *es part of a prestigious 
experts serving as unpaid volunteers on the Bush 
campaign's Advisory Committee on the Middle East* Its job helped 
formulate language for the Republican platform. 

In Syria, on August 16th, Sureidini met with Adnan 

Hamdani, a high ranking Syrian intelligence official, who, among 
other things, deals extensively with Irsn. 

According to • Syrian source, during their meeting they 

discussed options for freeing the nine American hostages being 


held in Lebanon «nd what the impact » 


be on the U. S. 


presidential campaign if any of those hostages should b* rtltased 


before the election* 


So concerned was the State Department when offic 
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i- e ii fr# j Qf 


ta or their vi ~ — 

two weeks l a *. — 

• c *t ie to the p Cr ’ th8t Secretary Shultj 

* African, „ 1(J not ° f Syr1 *’ Haffel: el-Aaaed, eaying 

*»-*- 90«erna>ent . „ ord " repre **"‘ the views of the 

word was *l-n « ^ 

to atop r^taw* . ueh d t0 Jupei ^ni -nd WcLaurin 

ch c °nt»ct8. 

rAUL (ABBOTT ASSOCIATES > , 

cle.r lf| ^ ^ ^ SS0C1ATES), i think we >-de 

*° not represent the us ^ L * b,non ’ • n,rpl,c * " e 9© that 

u.5. government. 

HcWCTHf, 

hot related to the U s 

related to any * °* s * 9 ®vernaent, 


CO mzyr 


F * 


t * e t 


it 


we 



• m f 


C 19 


HcLAURIK. hot relate f 

HcWETht- ° ° ny 90vernm# ht whatsoever. 

* •••any campaign, not related to... 

KcLAURINs Not related t 

P-blic inatitution of “ Ca " ,P * l9n ' " « 

" of any , ort in , ny c „ . 

•fcWETHY* y... _ 

fk Goodin ia a »rn^ 

»pokes«en for the Bush 



Hit'. GOGDlh: 


“ith the c 



* n0t • ayin 9 h * doesn't have contacts 

Bn ^ A. a * 


1 * h8t hind of contact 


Do e e he have 


•n ongoing r.l.ti 0 n #hlp wlt „ t 

it wee he *cti cam P»i gn? * 0 . | th ink th# re#J 

«g at the beheat of the Vie 

Potion, i. no J" ' PreSldent * Tha 

mmm* But th e s « ph * tleallj? 

believed otherwiee e ****** wlth “hoe Jureidini « et 

188 ‘ So the Iranians ». ’ 

Viai ‘* They believed because of , - "° nlto -n9 his 

ceopeign e„d the U S 00 JUreldlf ‘ i ’ a *>- 9 round w ith th . 

— a 9 °vernaent that he did h 

•ven though Jur.ldini hi...i f .. * h * V * acti ^ ties, 

** *-•“«» ‘.i« «... aia 
r». w».u w » f tl>o>e 

tl>« hoat«9« law mg , 0 cont.ct# 

n •Uthority of «Uk 

*l>« H> )|w " t 1 *' »««P.i 4 n. 

'•it to 0.0 woul d co a,riMu vil. but if. 

¥aiB in *y confire it if **. 

Probably not- * y bed. 


The answer 


hat 


n 




T official* who believed in a number 

and Iranian om“ 


of 


c v n an an ° **■' 

fr people Who hsd those ties. C a 

they were t*l^ n 9 

, ,1 this of course, ore the Americ- 

aiddle of all this, 

. _ a. ^ jk ka 1 A . 

everyone **>'& 


n hoa t 


ey ei*pl e want to help. 

< 


*h 


Ot>J a a.-.-/ - - 

John HcWethy, for Nightline, in Washington. 

KOPPEL; When we come back, wa'll be joined by Cof 


John HcWethy, by a key figure in hie report, 




8 


P a u 1 


n t Jonn ncncuijrt * * 

Jureidini, and by Middle East expert Marvin 2oni 


con 


HU1 


M 


s. 


i OPPEL. Professor Marvin Zonis of the Univer B i ty of 
Chicago was a frequent gue.t on Nightline du^ino the Iran 





risis, A student of Iranian politics for the peat 30 y ears, ^ 

itten extensively on Iran end on Islamic fundam$ 


Zcnis has wr 


n 


t alisvn . He joins us now from our Boston Bureau, 

Paul Jureidini, whom you’ve just seen in John He We 
report, is an expert on the Middle Cast and on terrorism* 
*ith us in our Washington Bureau, as is AB News* neti 
security correspondent John HcWethy* 


y 1 s 


ii 


onal 


Kr, Jureidini, I just want to 
background correct. You're an expert on 

JUREIDINI : : That's right. 


KOPPEL: You're an expert on terrorism 

JUREIDINI; Right, 


e but 



* a a a 


KOPPEL; And you did work in one c&pacity or another in 

helping the Bush people draft, whst?, part of their plank on the 
Middle East. 3 


ut'« right, until the 21st of 3uly. 


you w,) e juat trying to be, 


8 just aa a good citizen in rs 


n y°° «•*« in th# Middla East. 



KOPPEL; Now s ass 
helpful. You were doing 

i6&uc of the Lost ogee wha 


JURE iPINl : took 


* owplain the situation. Fin* 


in Syria knew quite well 

m vw wen that l*d never yepraaantad 
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1 *• give 

evolved after kv n *° u * litti ~T* 

y fir « Vl. u , • *“>»• •llu.U' 1 * that 

KOPPEl.. “****“• »" Ottoh., U 

you ivHa* ^ 

llaited H.c, *nd i » 0 „ der ' *• *»•«, »• da hava 

log . mu. .... al y °“ 4«M *.i, .. „„ „ 

When '"—‘‘•n. 

hostage, y „„ j UMt 


~ m..d th. 

d.m, it .. . . 1Unf|t t, ‘• 

JUREIOIni, Absolutely 
KOPPEL j 


Wrrtt * hoe dld you ■ 

JUREIDIKI* it w ** *'* ln Wh * t c# P ,Bl *y’ 


“I All l 

improvements in u. s 

5-Syrien tel.t ion ,. 


on iy In the context of long-renge 


KOPPEl j And you were such,.. ti 

* u 9Qeeting what, that onl ifltr 
the hosteges were released could r .i»n 

lotions be Improved? 

JUREIDIM : w# i 1 * _ 


JURE ID I M 


I • ve 


I mean that war it*.* ^ . 

** Jwa t Onr i t* i* u r 


’ j u » v onr 1 1 . h u r . tfut 

,la the »• Wit. Me that . ..n't 

5»-<» in the Khomeini era can .rr.ot in. uneono It l.n.l 


KOPPEl : 


D El 


think Syria 

- - - - ~ * * * * 1 unt unu i i 1 u n ■ 

release ef our ho.t.,.., „ f onl> „„ ^ 

And specifically, AyBtolleh Khomeini. 

how you ere aware of the fact, if only through 
John McVf e t h y ' s report, that the Iraniana clearly Knew what y 
were doing and what you were talking about with the Syriuns. 

JU8EID1NI i Well, I find that very sort of intereGting. 
because I only met with one person. ihe report thbt John 
discussed with me had me meeting with the President of Syria, 
with another Syrian official, with an Iranian official, even h*«d 
me going to Belbek (?)-, of all places* 

KOPPEl: Well, John's a very careful reporter* I've 

known him for years • And as you just saw, and let's deal with 

what he reported, not with what your private converts! ions 
have been, lie report co only that you 

JURE IDM : That's right* 


with a Mr* Hamdani * * 


# « 


K \ < 1 


\ 




Q 


1 

X 


that's correct, right? 
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mother ss tn 
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not fiav* fce«n reasonable for the* 
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H 
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u 


to 


: - i 


~ Z- S it . f . 


* * v „ m. * 


protestations about just bei n 


6 S 


S 


9 e 


cilice 




; fc * 




as, if they have aoaething i nte 


Pti 


v «t 


f *sti 


# 


; - car.* 


it back? 


«lg 


u 


V * * 


I - 


bL 


Ail : 


4» f 


* 1 


we* i- 1 



i n 


i£ 


vitb the* in fiarcb* 


o 




* 


pilot 


'•Hi 

0,et ' tfc 




pilot, beck in 196 . 

• 

• taea, that you cannot play with American 

Po*it 


► - J 


m 


to do is to release 


*»a e 

to 

*e s 


» t, i 




. : 


s* 


e . «. 


see f i 


lessing then 


So that the 


' 


:*:* ;s 


ll»e r i con-Sirr i an 



a ^ f * 

- 5 


• peraon uneonditi 0nall 

the pilot to the Re VetCft 
discussion really t, 8d to ^ 
end the role I 8ee 


“ JJ A 


Z K 


f 


i f • t 4 


i^ the pcst-Khoreini ere, but 


not 



Cur : [ L j 


v : 


4 a 


hove learned also 



a 


7 $ 


m P Z 9 

m 


» 


i I 


ve 




ently from j 0 h n , 
you didn't know 


s ; ; . : 




si the t 


that a 



fin official 


happens c tc 

Frankfurt* 



the plane with you flying from Oaaaacus back 


to 


* ME iDIfifl » bell* if 


1 1 

m W * 




I - to 


know f 


r\ 



i i 


t a 


are 


kfioics a 


It *s 


*■ 

l 


5 in 



■ 



»as there, 1 reeiiy didn't' 


ane was full. There was no 


since I never met 





•gain beck 




a re a 




to *y initial question, they 
who you are; they know what 
I toean i '* preaching to ao**° ne 
rCre • d o u t the Middle East than I do* 


*y know 


not 


ible for 


you to 



yourself Just as • 
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ic it? 
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J U R t I 0 I N 1 ; 


*«U, 


the* * 


use, again, vhen 


KOPPEL : 


^ O U IfQ |»L ^ 

■ Consultant for the Pentagon; you 


, W * i O 1 I L 

heve been an adviser to the a „ 

the 6u8h ca ®paig n . 

over there , you're i u<: t „ 

Just a private ciu£en 


end yet when you 


JUREIDINI • No> 


But again, let Pe - 


* ««. -- again, this is a 

story that is very important n. 

* because after my October, '87 trip, 

f wn >1 A A h A V A ^ - 


t«c »e»bers of our eobaa,, , et >Uh 

did not represant th, 0 . s . ,o,aroa,ot. 


ani end told h 1 r I 
his response, I ’ - 


told, was •’l know this* fhu * 

1 6 ^ 8 * h a t Mr, Dureidini said, end I 

couldn # t eeet with him ir 

he was off ici el , Furthermore, I’m not 

trying to communicate with the U. S. governments 

So my host in Syria knew exactly where 1 came from. 

Okay. Ke're going to take a break, and we're 
going to continua aith all of our guasta .hen .. co.a back in a 


moment , 


* 

KOPPEL: continuing our discussion with Marvin Zonis, 


oe 


Paul Jureidini and 


1 s John Me We thy. 


Mr, Jureidini, just e quick follow-up question or two. 
You still have a security clearance? 

JUREIDINI: Yes. 

KOPPEL: And when you come back from a foreiqn trip like 

this, isn f t it a function of being able to »aintain that security 
c i e ar ance that you have to file something celleo & contact 


report? 


: Yes, absolutely* 


officials 


you 

you came beck 


filed e contact report with U. S 

meeting with Mr 


Hamdenl? 


went to 


JUREIDINI: Yes. No, not .bout my meeting, 

a, that I talked with Syrian official.. 
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f that report, really. »•» ? OM *»**♦ •*««« 


countries on the list , i* b**ic*H> 


these officials 
i n f o r * a 1 1 o n * 


to r.-cru $ t > c , 



t 



KOPPrtt So there’ has ic b* of 

v f a i\ 

of whet it is you talked jsbout* ng^tf 

JUREIDINI i Not on that report* or. 

KOPPEL: 0 t Herat 

JURE! DIM: No, no report* I do not *ork 

government* Therefore, >ol kn,n ( l con* c hive to 
with anybody, if I choose not to* 

KOPPEL; Marvin Zonie, whut effect co y 0 

such as this ere going to havs or* tna 

Do they -- do they so confuse the 

release of hostages, for erarple, or the 
relations more 


os 


U 


l $ 


T\ 


thft 


U; $ 
tfj 


p 



* c °nt 




1 r s ni ? a r> rt * k 

* finfl th* Svm 

f * 1 srts') 

*««• that th* y . tfct ■ 


* 


ail 







, or do contacts like this 

1S *®»rti«ie s 

in the Byzantine Banner of the Niddlt* Cast? 

PROFESSOR NARVIK 20hlSl c.rt.in,, „„ 

# ** « n wo r 

the Iranians are prepared to aee the hostages released 

think what happens when so a.ny people tr* K % ^ 1 

r people try to bu st int 

negotiating .itu.tion. i. th.t tn. 

and to hand out as « any different 
in the hopes that one of them win 
aome benefit in the course 



of 



to use the- * U 
•usages a s p oseit)Jf 



rele e si no the 


*>oee and they'll 



KOPPEL: Wnet do you p ake of _ 



and I listed.* f e „ 


incidents of the lest fe* c ii«ted.* 

He. Singh J ’ '“ h ll » »'«» - 

oangh, and theft Bani-Sedr*. 

- ^ .h« o uk . kl . o.. p<i * enu tM rr* 

Fehernn .uggo.ting th . t , you kn ’ ,nd —* ‘•*** , « * CC0U "* "" 
fe posoitle. of relations aicht 


PROFESSOR 20 NIS: 

* ithin polities. 


h do you a:«ke of all 

or 8i i of thst? 



ih®re** tremendous t uriioiJ 

i®N Khomeini has announced 

« 
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neither the Soviet Union ~ 

0n nor the United 


States should be allowed 
On the other hand. 


* L ca it a 

to participate in the recnn** 

econstruction of Iran n 

the Speaker of the Porii,.. * the olh,;r h8nd » 

• * ®me n t j c cpnt i 

y Baid that since it*s been 

ten years since the Shah „„ 

. n ro " n ' the clerics ere suffi- 

ciently veil established that th„ 

they, could even deal with the 

United States, 


So there 1 s 

' confusion at the 


est levels uf 


^ a « ^ a c v r a ^ Ui 

Iranian politics, And I thini, » 

at s going on in the midsts of 

the Khomeini succession K u (tnri i . 

is that everyone is tryinq to 

"•t PO«ltiO«« to too. „„ t „„„ . 61g 

port of th.t >111 bo .ho controls tn, Oost.goo, Oo. •» to.y 
released, and did the United States gain any benefit, or oio Iran 
gain greater benefit, et least in the eyes of the Iranians. 

KCPPEL. Kow if you had to bet on it right now based on 
your knowledge of the way the Iranians work, it doesn’t look, 
does as though any hostages are going to be released before 

the election this time? 

PROfESSUfi ZONISs The hostages, in my opinion, certainly 
won't be released before the election, nor do 1 think they’ll be 
released during the remainder of the presidency of Ronald Reagan, 

thing the Iranians want to do is give this man a 
man, remember, who sent American Marines to 


because the 



success* This is 


Beirut; this is the man who sent the U* S* havy to the Persian 
Gulf* The Iranians don't want to see him ending his ei 


year 


presidency with a triumph over Iran. 

KOPPEL: All right, we're going to wrap 



up with 


the three of you. Oack, I’ll be co»ln 9 b*ck to you in just a 


an omen t • 


We’li continue our discussion when «e return 


Continuing our discussion now 


John 


McWethy • 


information from a 


1 know you pulled together an enormous amount of 
% * 

great many sources whom you cannot identify 
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in Jt that the Iranians and tne Sy ri 
,e convinced thet ”' r * c » nt,cted b * “ '«P« 

j„„ .r on. 1 to “ a > 1 >" t <>r 6ot h e%> 

# e j], they hsve had'a whole lot 
Soae of them «r* *0*“® convincing than others, 
dealing in aort of • netherworld here. But the lr 

p $ j* f i cul a r . fvive been convinced that they hsve been 

i 

a number of th*r coitipaignse And interestingly^ the 
provide us with any of the details* They ©ay 
peculiar way , thwt they did not went to interfere 




t 


o 



9n 


c °nt 





* d , 


V 




* ni »n. 


°^Ch 


y % '°01 d 


t 


w n 


e lections 


* 


KOf'PEL: Which leads you to conclude *h 

* that l. 

t have the names, they're just making mischief 1 

' 01 t0 « it, 


up 


* 

contacts vert legitimate enough that the'/ dnn ,. 

/ won t want 


lh '” *• •»« . vlCenc 



there has been contacts. 
* hst the reel question is. 


But ho. legitimate* the contact 


6 that 


is 


KOPPELt Mr 


function * s Middle East expert. 


Jureidini, et m» 

me return to you now 


yo 

M “ MU 6. released? 


bb >t Is your guess , s 


your 

*hen or 


I reeuy -OB . t tM 

rslessed ohconoltionaj (y duri . ° 8t ‘ S . 

, 9 ‘” neinl,E 4s Unc 

•tenement, restitution ann 5 88 

N.t hi* terms ° d <,mendS9 there's no 


8 will b e 


no way we 


Now *>y reieasino ci 

n,s iblllly> ^ nS ''' he *••• Provided his euecessor, 

roeceesor i. . " r ««dent. th . 

9oing to find i P r oblem that his 

thi5 t Khomeini now k * th8t h * doe sn , t have th* i n 

ni n o» has on » k 8 e the lnf iuenee 

goino » * * { * <Sn «per8 in i .k 

in 9 to be haunt. ^ . ebsnon. And he's 


if ^ hafl fK Unied ^ the fear u 

hBl ln fluence ^ Uiat once released, eve 

° Ur boetages . nd , * ^ W ° Ujd «ort of t . fc . 

« and sj am take our marbles hone, 

,-ne door 

1 » and lr.„ 

r n would be left high 
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direct 
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1 really h 

* r don't tKi 

*■ chink t 

government , U. s.-tn t 

t0 ‘ ,raft A » Qoinq t0 , eart 

"V *"*«..< i„ SyM . P “"- 

with three other r- S C* C 1 f 1 c a 1 1 y because Syria, 

r countries, action 

Kh ome ini diea , win . . 109 interests after 
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My Husband 


Their Hostage 


By Robin L. Higgins 




long with other Americans, 1 
am relieved by the end 
of he carnage in the 
Persian Gi lf. I am 
proud of iilie role 
mHpl ayed by our elected 
representatives, a id our men and 
women in uniforr i. in bringing about 
an end to the fighting and Teheran’s 
acceptance of United Nations Se- 
curity Council Resolution 598. 

There is, however, one outstanding 
matter where relief still seems 
an eternity away, where pride is 
hardly in order and where I have t.o 
wonder if everything possible is being 
done. 

I’m referring to our hostages in 
Lebanon. 

All of them concern tine deeply. But 
you’ll understand if 1 feel a special: 
pain, rage and bewilderment or the 
plight of my husband, Lieut CoL Wil- 
liam R. Higgins, who was serving 
*tth the United Nations peacekeep- 
ing forces there. Next Saturday, the 
United Nations will accept the Nobel 
Peace Prize in recognition of the ef- 
forts of these forces. 

My husband 's kidnapping was a di- 
ieci assault o» that force and its mis- 
“on. Americans nave not been the 
2 y targets: United Nations person- 
I who are Finns, Norwegians, Ajs- 
Wans and Canadians have also 
Dee n attacked, maimed and killed. It 


is no secret that those who hold my 
husband and other hostages continue 
to receive large payments from Iran. 

It is to the credit of the United Na- 
tions Secretary General, Javier 
P&rez de .Cu&Ilar, that he has not 

conditioned his around-the-clock ef- 
forts to win a.lasting peace on Iran's 
border on the safe return of his im- 
prisoned officer in Lebanon, My hus- 
band is, after all, one man; upward of 
a million men, women and children 
had been killed in the Iran-lraq con- 
flict 

But the Secretary General has a! so 
asked the Iranian foreign minister 
for assistance in my husband's re 
lease, I have no reason to believe that 
such assistance has beeu forthcom- 
ing. 

Tran has now recognized Security 
Council Resolution 598 but evidently 
feels it can safely overlook Resolution 
518, which exhorts all member 
states to use their influence "in any 
way possible" to secure the immedi- 
ate release of Lieutenant Colonel Hig- 
giris. 

Do the Iranians fee l no .sense of in- 
debtedness to the Secretary General? 
No sense of honor with inspect to my 
husband? Apparently noL 

The United Nations now expects en- 
thusiastic support for the deployment 
of yet another peacekeeping force. I 
understand why the AdminisiraUon 
decided to support this effort But I m 
not sure I can support that decision 
under the circumstances. 


I suggest we consider the follow- 
ing: First, since Congress is directly 
accountable to the American people 
in the disbursement of public funds, 
including the funding for United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operations, my 
husband's release should be taken 
into account 

Second, my husband is still as- 
signed to the United Nations. That or- 
ganization must spare no effort in se- 
curing his release. 

Iran needs the United Nations now. 

It needs the Secretary General. It 
needs the West AH are willing to help. 

But if the Iranian leaders wish to be 
seen as serious people and worthy in- 
terlocutors, they should order the 
prompt release of all the hostages. 
Iran should see to it that my husband 
is returned directly to the United Na- 
tions command in Lebano n 

I am vitally interested in the re- 
lease of all hostages — hot only 
Americans but others as well. This is 
not a plea for saving one and ignoring 
the rest The return of any one of 
these brave men falsely and 
criminally Imprisoned is right and 
Just 

But R is high time to start some- 
where, and my husband's United Na- 
tions status provides leverage of a 
unique kind. Please use it D 

Robin L. Higgins lives in Woodbndge, 
Vcl 
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Tni^n lSuspense 

International Sleuths 
Track Terror Attacks 

To Libya’s Abu Nidal 

Investigation Focuses on Man 
Of Numerous Identities 
Samir Mohammed Kadar 

Did He Die in Athens Blast? 


By John Walcott 

SJOtf Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

ATHENS - At 2:30 in the afternoon last 
July 13, in a remote corner of the Athens 
waterfront, a metallic green Nissan ex- 
piotied with the force of a thousand pounds 
of TNT and blasted open a door into the 'in- 
ternational terrorist underworld. 

At least two terrorists were killed when 
their ammunition blew. Police found the 
remnants of three pairs of shoes but the 
finger tips of Just two men. (One had a 
manicure; the other, dirt under his nails, ) 
No one is certain who the men were, what 
they had planned to do with the!' gre- 
nades, automatic weapons and 50 pounds 
of plastic explosives, or what set off the 
explosion that killed them. 

But the blast has given investigators an 
inside look a* what the U,S. Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency calls 
“the most dangerous 
terrorist organiza- 
tion in existence,” 
the Abu NidaJ Or- 
ganization. Intelli- 
gence officials say 
Abu Nidal is the 
nom de guerre of Sa_- W SfcSafc M 
bri KhaliJ ai-B anna. 

TfST murderous Pal- 
estinian who 


founded the terrorist 
band in 1974. The 
group, backed by 
Libya, specializes in 
violent attacks on Jews and moderate 
Arabs, and against nations, like Greece, 
that hold agents of Abu Nidal in prison. In 
Nissan’s wreckage, police uncovered 
the trail of one of Aba NidaFs bloodiest op- 
eratives, a man who had organized terror- 
ist attacks while living Inconspicuously in 
Sweden and traveling with the help of fake 

passports to Greece, Libya and even Boli- 
via. 




Samir Kadar 
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first clues to “ tta they learned. 
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was one of 7,oou 5UC & t n f Tjbva. Thai 
g. 1976. by the W*f**"*iL the wanton 
pointed to Abu Nidal. ^ ^ of hand 

the Nidal gang. 

scheduled to dock £* 
one kilometer ^ m ^ e re 0 ^tS^Sckly 

SKe car and the 
Hcrafnrc have two theories: Either tne 

rorists planned to attack the ferry ai^jhen 
blow up the car at the pier when pouee. 
rescue workers and the cunws congre- 
gated to meet It. or the terrorists mended 
to hijack the ferry and demand the reiease 
of two Abu Nidal operatives Imprisoned m 
Greece. (Reuter reported late last night 
that one of the operatives was released. ) 
The demolished Nissan was traced to 
Speedo Rent A Car here in Athens, where 
it had been rented July 4 to a m?n Trith a 
Lebanese passport and an interna tic naJ 
driver’s license issued in Lebanon. Both 
documents turned out to be counterfeit. 
Fingerprints in the wreckage didn't match 
any on file with Interpol, the International 
police agency. 

Still, the dead Nissan told tales. A 
Browning automatic pistol in the debris 
could be traced. It was one of 10,000 deliv- 
ered to Libya on Jan, 24, 1980, by Bel- 
gium’s Fabrique Nationale. And Greek po- 
lice pieced together the shreds of a pass- 
port photograph they found at the scene of 
the explosion. Such basic police work - re- 
constructing a picture and sending it off to 
Interpol-* turned out to be the key to trac- 
ing the Athens terrorists. 

Two days after the Nissan exploded, 
mterRent, another Athens car- rental com- 
pany, reported that one of its vehicles was 
missing: a blue Opel Ascona that was sup 
posed to have been returned to the Athens 
airport on the day the ferry was attacked. 
An employee of interRent says the car had 
been turned over to a man using the name 
Hezab Jaballah. He had booked it through 
the Electra Hotel in Athens, producing a 
iJbyan passport as identification. 

The Getaway Car? 

For his part. Col. Moammar Gadhafi, 
Libya’s leader, twice has denied any In- 
volvement in the attack on the ferry, and 
Abu NidaFs Fatah Revolutionary Council 
has said that, as for Hezab Jaballah, he 
died three years ago. 
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photograph they had pieced Together f ^ 
tfcfc Nissan wreckage to the clerk wh ^ 
5 out the Opel He said the man ? J 1 ** 
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Discovering the missing <w* 
port of Piraeus. police broke \ntTf r % 
found three suitcases full of c\ 0 fhl U N 
passport belonging to one Merihi 
The blue Opel looked to police livT® 'V 
used geUtw-vy car. They d ust(! ^«t. 
fmp?rp r ’ nCS - 1 Io t 

Acting on a hunch, police show w 

:r 

piemn? was Mr. jauauan. With conll^ 

the photo In hand, authorities sen. 

Athens and found that in addition toT* 1 

inf at the Electra Hotel, Mr. Jaballah ^ 

, room at the Galaxy Hotel, a mtide^J 
seafront establishnrent, and he maint^ 
an spartment at 6 Gregons l .imbraw ^ 1 
in a section of Athens that bears a paJ:’ 
resemblance to Beirut and has £1^ 

Arab ivpulation A Palestinian terrorm 
could be Inconspicuous there. 81 

Mr. Jaballah’s accommodations u 

Athens were a treasure-trove of clues m 
tod left so much behind. In fact, it 
seemed obvious he either had been 

or h.td fled in u hurry, without his bew 
Ings and without trying to cover his track. 
Police found passports and currency 
Libya, Syria. Lebanon, Yugoslavia, Bui- 
garia. Tunisia, Cyprus, Finland and Boli- 
via. They found wire that could be used to 
construct a bomb. And they found a set ot 
Key s and airline tickets belonging to one 
Adn-tn Sojod. whom several passengers on 
the City of Poros later identified from pho- 
tographs as the terrorist who shot up the 

ferry - . 

In addition, they found used Scandina- 
vian Airlines tickets for a June 1 trip from 
Stockholm to Copenhagen in the name «t 
Rouphael Michael Nablh and a connecting 
flight the same day from Copenhagen to 
Athens by Mr. Jaballah. The passports 
were dear evidence that Mr. Nabih and 
Mr. Jaballah were one and the same. K 
Lebanese passport for Mr. Nabih. bom In 
Lebanon in 194S, pictured the same man as 
Mr. Jaballah’s Libyan passport did. A Yu- 
goslav passport said he was bom in 1951; i 
Jordanian one bad him bom in 1950. A Syr 
ian passport and driver’s license also gav 
the year of his birth as 1948.' 

J aboil ah's True Identity 

As Greek detectives pieced together 
their case. Intelligence and police officials 
in other countries were looking at the pic* 
ture of Mr. Jaballah and fingerprints col- 
lected from the Opel by Athens police, jh 
Cyprus, police finally came up with w 
true Identity of Mr. Jaballah. He is w 
was) Samir Mohammed Kadar, a henen 

man of Abu NidaTs. a7 . 

Cypriot authorities reported that to 
Mr. Kadar had murdered an EgyP 
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'"'per editor in Nicosia, then hijacked 
^orpras Airways jet in a futile effort to 
Leiot-. The Cypriots had convicted him of 
murder but. apparently so as not to court 
ST ,-ratti of Abu Nidal. bad commuted his 
death sentence and expelled him to Syria 

in 1932 

HS3 Mr* Radar showed up m Rome, 
as » official representative of a I ibyan 
government commercial agency But Mr. 
Kadar's real busi ness there was terror, or 
so Italian and American officials assert 
Between 1983 and 1985, Italian officials 
sav, he helped organize a rocket-propelled 
grenade attack on the U S, Embassy, a 
grenade and machine-gun attack on a syn- 
agogue that killed a child, and the at 
tempted assassination of Jordan's ambas 
sador to Italy- 

Two days after Christmas 19&>. Italian 

authorities believe. Mr. Kadar staged 11 s 
cruelest act. the massacre at the El Ai is 

rael ticket counter at Romes ^ na r*?.°f 
Virci Airport Twelve people were killed, 
including an 11-year-old Amen can girl, 

who died in her father s arms. 

In 1986, shortly after the Rome airport 
massacre. Mr. Kadar moved to Sweden 
with Aria Saloranta, a Finnish woman he 
had mei at the Cafe de Pans, across from 
the Embassy on Rome s Via y en€ * * 
(Italian police believe he also had been in- 
volved in a September 19S5 grenade attack 
by Abu Nidal operatives on the Cafe de 
Paris, in which 38 people were 

wounded. i 

Using Her Name , 

On Oct. 10. 1986. Kadar and Ms. Sa- 
loranta were married, and this ran, u. 
many guises took his wife's surname 
his own. He continued, however, to use the 

Lebanese passpon, the one 
him as a Mr. Nabih. He started a bus 
ness he named al-Alamia, ostensibly to 
port and export shoes, clothes. cars. mnu- 
ture and electronics. By-and-by. the Sa- 
lorantas had a son, Omar, who was baj 
tized last May. And It began to as if 
Mr Saloranta were on his way to becom- 

ing a Swedish burgher. * . 

But despite the wife and child and th 
patina of respectability, his true calling 
continued o be terrorism. Salman ai 
Turk!, an Abu Nidal operative who was 
convicted of conspiracy for bis role In or- 
ganizing the Sept. 5. 1986. hijacking of Pa i 
Am flight 73 in Karachi, told Pak$st*!d*l* 
thonties that he reported to Mr. Kadar. 

O ie month after the Pan Am hijacking 
tin which 22 people die< \ Mr. Kadar went 
to Bolivia. Mr. Kadar's passports indicate 
that he also traveled to Libya* Abu Nidal s 
borne base, several times, A Sudanese visa 
bears evidence that he visited Khartoum in 
1986 and 1987 on Libyan "official busi 

Mr Kadar's wife, who lived with him in 
a three -room apartment iri a Stockholm 


suburb, has told police she thought he was 
a businessman whose work kept him on the 
road. The couple's neighbors say that, 
when he was around, he socialized mostly 
with his wife’s friends and attracted little 
attention to himself. Swedish authorities 
say they had no idea that one of the 
world's most notorious terrorists was liv- 
ing near Stockholm. 

A Perk for Finns 

Under Swedish law, explains Erik Lem- 
pert, a labor-department official, Mr. Ka- 
dar as an alien was entitled to live in Swe- 
den because his wife was a citizen of Fin- 
land. Sweden admits some refugees with- 
out documents, and the country is home to 
an estimated 10,000 political refugees. 
"Having an influx as we do, there will al- 
ways be problems." says Mr. Lempert, 
who notes that Sweden does sometimes ex- 
pel suspected terrorists. 

It was Mr. Kadar's Finnish father-in- 
law who identified him from a picture cir- 
culated by Greek police that was published 

in two Helsinki newspapers. The elder Mr, 
Saioranta told Finnish police that the ter- 
rorist was mamed to his daughter Aija. 
Finnish authorities promptly alerted their 
opposite numbers in Sweden. 

When Swedish police visited Mr, Ka- 
dar's apartment, they found a -roll of un- 
developed film. On it were photographs of 
groves of trees. The police somehow found 
the spot where one picture was taken and 
at the site dug up four AK-47 assault rifles; 
two automatic pistols of the sort issued to 
the Swedish army but equipped with si- 
lencers; and a supply of the East bloc 
hand grenades often used by Abu Nidal s 

terrorists, 

Tie Swedes found that Mr. Kadar s sup- 
posed import-export concern was a phony. 

It had done no business and hadn't used its 
telephone. Still, he had appeared to be a 
man of means. He drove a late-model 
Volvo 244 and a 1983 Mercedes-Benz 230, 
and police reportedly found a substantial 
amount o: money in his bank accounts. 
Authorities assume he drew his support 
from the Abu Nidal organization. 

Can It Happen Here? 

U,S. officials are distressed by evidence 
that Abu Nidal 's operations are expanding 
in the Western Hemisphere, particularly in 
South America, An operative was arrested 
in Caracas. Venezuela, last year and may 
be extradited to Israel on murder charges. 
On July 16. Peruvian police, acting on a 
tip arrested three supposed Abu Nidal as- 
sociates m Lima. U.S, officials believe that 
one of them, who used the pseudo nym Hus 
sein Bouzidu was based in Algiers and 
worked wi Ji Mr. Kadar to plan the 1985 

Rome airport attack. . , . 

“Abu Nidal has a very sophisticated in- 
telligence and terrorist organization that 
has been trained by the East Europeans 
and assisted by Libya, among others, 
says Oliver "Buck" Revell, the executive 
assistant director of the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation "We believe Abu Nidli 
has an infrastrurtnro in 


ai infrastructure in the i *V ,4 u° 
thinks Abu Nidal terrorists are lurking 
cities such as Los Angeles with larel p^' 
estiman refugee and studem population, 
but he cites no evidence of that 


but he cites no evidence of that -Th e ' 
don't strike radical poses that make them 
stand out," Mr. Revell says. 

U.S. officials cheer on the sort of me 
thodical, albeit ungiamorous, international 
police effort that traced Mr. Kadar’s 
travels and found his hideout in Sweden 
It s tough, grinding police work and 
where it works well is where there’s good 
intemationaJ cooperation," says L. Paul 
Bremer, the State Department's top coun- 
terterrorism official. 

But even the best of police work can 
leave many questions unanswered So it 
has in the case of Mr . Kadar. Police still 
aren't sure, for instance, whether he blew 
himself up in that rented Nissan in Athens 
last July, or whether he wnggled back into 
the terrorist underground, shedding pass- 
ports, dnver s licenses, even a wife and 
baby, as a snake sheds its skin 
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Soviet 
Hijackers 
Surrender 

4 men , 1 wo man jailed 
after forcing Aeroflot 

craft to Israel airport 

By Timothy M. Phelps 

Newsday Middle East Bureau 

Lod, Israel — Five Soviet **bandits” 
carrying bags of money were taken into 
custody at Ben Gurion Airport in Tel 
Aviv last iughi, a day after they ex- 
changed a hijacked bus of children for a 
plane out of the Soviet Union, Israeli 

military officials said. 

After the plaae landed, it was direct- 
ed to a far comer of the airport ana 
surrounded by the Israeli army, police 
and ambulances The Soviets surren- 
dered and left the plane after remvmg 
nrool that they were in Israel. The Is- 
raeli army, which initially had assumed 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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When they arrived in Israel, they 
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viet rubles and U-S. dollars m. *■ 
sacks, according tc Army Chief 
Staff Dan Suono. ' T ». 
Israeli officials made eo* 


s- 

cf 



was the product o£ a robbery or wl 
er it was provided by the £»: - -t ps 
ment in response to the 


Defense Minister ex- 
pressed surprise that the who 

in the past have been jmiIwii] m i ly 
rough with hijackers, had let Ae five' 
go. “How could a soperp»: V* the 

Soviet Union pemlt five common 
criminals armed inllt hor paetois nod 
one hunting rifle — mh tu the 
had already been rel ied — lei 
sia?” he askpd at an rt aeas em- 
ference. “We see that there vn 
tion of opposing them, ** he raid 
Babin's statement was 


regretted by Foreign Mi frill ij offiddi 
happy about recently i-p uw.d reia- 
tions with the Soviets. U tey and the 
two countries had worked well together 
to solve yesterday's crisis peacefidly. 

Soviet officials in said 

though the schootcfaiidrea _ ^ 

le^ed, the plane’s crew bad 
culled. 

In order to achieve the -eJease of 


' tbe *«•*■» had aot 


agreed for a long time]," The Soviet 






MfaP togivette terrorists a plane 
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Tass said the hostage* 
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Israeli officials saw the plane and crew- 
be returned, but they made no un 




relations and have not signed an extradition trs^ 

have endorsed the in tern 
tion against air piracy, which chL^ 

return of hijackers. ^ 

Ben Gurion Airport, the main ern^ 
port in Israel, which is usee ^sq ^ 
tary facility, was put tir oer 
rnand yesterday afternoon VbJ* ' 
police, reporters and about SO sjo- 
awaited the plane as it flew ever T 
Cyprus and on to Israel, 

The Israelis had gotten the fjs; 
the unscheduled flight yesteris 

in a brief telex in crude Engfefc ^ 
Soviet Ministry of Civil A vistfe* 
ing permission for a pi _ 

children on board to land in laraA 
Army General Amram Mitnna slj - 
hijackers were handed over to t£ 
‘‘like anyone who tries to enter tr 
try illegally. 

“Tm very satisfied with the way 
ended, especially when you consider how it could hatr- 
ed, rr he said, 

Jeff Sommer in Moscow contributed to this rexi r& 
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LONDON (AP)~A Vs t>v satellite s pm tod 

Tmj Waite, the missing Anglican CliiitYlt envoi 
being moved to a medieval prison in Lebanon ovvi 
Christmas, and American hostage IV m* Vtuletxou 
may be there too. a newspaper sanl yeaterday. 

The Sunday Express quoted t s National ' , 
rity Agency officials as saying the movement was 
spotted by the gene \ s Lacrosse satellite The satel 
hte is permanently positioned ovei Lebanon, where 
20 foreigners, including eight Anna u ans. are missing 
after being kidnaped. 

In addition, there is the case ot Waite who dis 
appeared Jan, 20 after going to Lebanon on a mission 
to negot iate the release of hostages 

Waite was seen being taken to Hast* Prison ill 
west Beirut, along with some foreign hostaflis, |p 
cording to the newspaper report It didn't give th<> 
names of the hostages being niov ed or say how mam 
there were. 

But reporter Gordon Thomas, who wrote tin- 
story. said in a London Broadcasting Go radio inter 
view that Anderson, an Associated Press con cspoiub 
ent, was moved at the same time 

Officials in Washington would sav nothing about 
the reports, 

“We don’t comment on intelligence mailers,'* 
said White House spokesman Ben J.u uti 

The Sunday Express said the l aorosse's record 
ersand cameras can listen m on walkto talkie radios 
and pick out individual faces, even through thick 
clouds and darkness. 

The story did not say from where the captives 
might have been transfer! ed, only that they «, 
“moved across the citv” to the prison. 
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to the stvMw-wovk of itasta " 

The Islamic Jihad, the Mt% Iranuvi mg* Kskb.nt 
Andersen. released a v nhvtapo rrf bSfW GmSms 

f VO Vndci .oi vv frttllt Vt«v-*i vs ug , v . s 
(lie held ^ ™ ® 

The sto« y j£fei specialists in tb VMM Mr’ffi 
pon, o Agency s politico! psiovlogx o v , xn ~ v ,'v 
\ low ing the V-. \ kKv h s 

The Simdty Ekpiess f lM tlMit -itriMli r 
ithered mtormat ibM fMfr i up «e the starts M 
,u i ut and tound e\ y o ve irf a split Tfftlit feelers 

0 Hi bollah the pro ho ■ on Shvrtw tMMWtetla 

orgam.-ation believed to be 

lives ■ 

It N 'Ud IU , tvlhi h s hilly Ith 

M'UI K,ullulUh v was at odds With tkt 

loader ot the Islamic Aim! wi^ 

b widlalUih row wants to ttlii tin Ttyfithiir 
hostages tor huge lonsMRs. ntebt#Kft It WfsVrtfciJt 
million pounds unUmn) for T*m u , 

ov on twoi c extreme M «rgwft tat the vs*^ 

»UO inSMltMHY against si l’\ '^ v ifijfgk# 

*.,,,,,,1 HoiMii s ..... . fSSsBJSg 

ob.mon it the unrest in the Strip 

1 he report said * 

At least 21 Arabs hay* been hUkd be bm 

troops in the cccupn\} West BMt «nd OiM Strip in 
noting that broke cut IVc ^ 
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lead to dependency and corruption, 
forces the Islamic revolution sought to 
eradicate 

The release of Western detainees is 

(regarded as a triumph for the moder- 
ates and a good-will gesture intended to 
encourage increased Western contacts 
:**This move with Britain is signifi- 
cant / 1 said Shahran Chubm, an Iranian 
specialist at the Geneva Institute for 
International Affairs. “This is another 
step toward the normalization of rela- 
tions with outside powers / 1 

British Embassy Reopened 



Britain reopened UsoiuImnsy in Veh 
ran on IVc i, having shut n down ei| 
years ago Walun days, (pinion Ptt„ 
Britain's senior diplomat In Teheran, 
held t.itk*> with Iranian oUuaals atnmt 
Mr Nit- ■nlti and Mr. C\hi|h i , a business 
man and jouraUst, In (lu^e sessions, 
Mr Pine also sought human help in 
the release ot British hostages held m 
Lebanon, 

Mr, Nteolt Was ari estetl on Sept is 
along the Iranian -Pakistani Inn 
d( i and was charged with illegal entry 
into 1 1 an aiul iHcsst'ssion ot two weap 
ons ami several < ai tridgeg, the Iranian 
p(es\ agt'in v said, He was sentenced to 
three and a half years in prison and 


was released ea \ (or '>:a\v Ivhav- 
tot\r|in \ «$IMen> ^ 

Ml Htoeln IB a v\t it Heathrow Air- 

|iert todey n it eeinv u\* \ rAtvatr pa> 
sengei jet mu a s IMI bv his huher, a 

r\nist»\ and eftt?cMl m ( -e British Gov- 
ern ment Bntus! they had 

no inform* on hew MfvHk&ta tot to 

Iran in he n* $ \toiVlfttthcre. 

The ivlea se w as haikvt by the British 
Korvign vMIky as ' % tm tBtfiortant step 
forward" m Bra^'- Iranian rdltilRS 
“Hie teamans up coU! e,-ow ha> e hr;i 
m 1 m o u h of tht W ronvYlttion in 
refusing to give ,\;uate oonstdar tc* 
iYss to detanuxt B; irons/' the British 
statement s 
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Terrorist threat keeps 
Jersey lawmen 


By ROBERT RUDOLPH 

The suspected bombing of Pan An 
Flight 103 has roused new concerns 
over the ‘ vulnerability’ of the United 
States to attacks by international ter- 
rorist organizations, and sources con- 
firm that some of these organizations 
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plane's passengers and crew mem- 
bers The FBI arid overseas agencies 
are also Tracking down together col- 
lectively every lead on every group 

that can possibly be involved," Mr. 
FfveLJ said 

He termed a "hoax" the Dec, 5 
U warning to the U.S, Em- 

ba^sy In Finland that a woman, un- 
wittingly working for Arab terrorists, 
would plant a bomb on a Pan Am 
flight from Frankfurt. West Germa- 
ny. to New York "It* was not con- 
nected at alT with the crash, he said 
The crashed Pan Am Flight 103 
originated in Frankfurt, 

If the aircraft disaster Is ultimate- 
ly linked to terrorists. Mr Revel! 
said, the most likely culprits would 
be the Syrian -sponsored Popu ar 
Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine-General Command or the May 
15'organization, a Libyan-backed 
radical Palestinian faction that op- 
poses any accommodation with Isra- 
el (T the United States. 

S"he FBI official said he d rw his 
coiJdusk>ns from the fact only these 
terrorist groups were known to pos- 
sess a sophisticated plastic bomb 
th^t explodes when an aircraft 
reaches a certain cruising aJUtude. 

Jn October West German police 
reported finding such a bomb during 
a raid on a Popular Front hide-out. it 
kxjced like an ordinary transistor ra- 
dkf but was packed with Syntex, a 
pofcenl plastic explosive that cannot 
bejdefected by ordinary X-ray ma- 
ch fries at airports. 

Mr Koch, i he former Pentagon 
offfcia], said his conviction that Syria 
waf behind the disaster was brought 
a bait by “circumstantial evidence 
and precede nL“ 

He died, a nong other airline inci- 
dents, two attempts in 1986 to 
smuggle bombs aboard Israeli El Ai 
airliners departing from airports 
serving [>ondon and Mad id, Spa n 
Both of these cases "were con- 
nected to Incidents that irritated 
Hafez el Assad in major ways," the 


maintain a “presence” within the Gar- 

den State. . , , , ~ , 

State Police Superintendent Col. 

Clinton Pagano said investigations have 
shown that the level of international 
terrorist activity in New Jersey is “sig- 
nificant” and maintained that without 
continued vigilance by police agencies, 

violence could erupt 

“We live in such a protected envi- 
ronment, Pagano said, ‘that people 
don’t believe it could happen 
here ... But once it got started, it 
would be damn hard to shut it off.” 




former Pentagon official said. 

In October 198$ a Jury In Britain 
convicted & Joitlaniaii-borii Piles- 
tinian. Nezar Hindawl, of trying to 
use his Irish girlfriend to smuggle a 
bomb aboard an El Al jet Routine 
Israeli security measures, the strict- 
est of any airline, prevented the at- 
tempt. 

Citing "conclusive evidence" of 
Links between Hindawl and the Syri- 
an government, Britain broke rela- 
tions with Damascus. Syria denied 
the charges and cut ties to Britain. 

If terrorism is determined to be 
the cause. Sen. William S. Cohen, 
R-Mainc. said yesterday that the 
United States should retaliate mili- 
tarily. 

"There have been insufficient ex- 
pressions of rage* by wond govern- 
ments In prior sabotage cases, the 
vice chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence said. 

In a related development yester- 
day. Mr, Revell of the FBI denied re- 
ports that the CIA’s station chief in 
Beirut, Lebanon, was aboard the 
Pan Am jet 

"We cannot comment on intelli- 
gence community personnel, but l 
am authorized to say that the station 
chief in Beirut wa^ not on that air- 
craft/ he .said in an Interview with 
C3S Radio. 

Two government officials had 
told the Associated Press on Satur- 
day that the CLA*s chief in Beirut 
was among those killed In the crash. 
Contacted again yesterday, one of 
the officials reiterated that the sta- 
tion chid" had been a passes iger. 

In a post-program interview, Mr. 
Revell was asked whether any U.S. 
government employee from Beirut 
had been aboard the ill-fated flight 
Tcs," he replied, "the regional se- 
curity officer from the State Depart- 
ment was on the aimaft, unfortu- 
naJtelv." 


^ governmenTi^rr^ 

concerned for some time 1 been ve?7 

3rs of terrorist aK s Rt he fi 
"'T States,” Samuel Alito^} 111 tlle 

U S. Attorney for New JerselVV 

At the same time AiM ec ' ar ed 
that “New Jersey is oR V str <^<l 
cosmopolitan areas in the F, l . *nost 
confirmed that “there f ^ 

who are affiliated with maRS her « 
terrorist organizations.” y Q ter «nt 

Officials stressed that , 

continental United States the 
spared the widespread violent ,t en 
has plagued many European R 

Authorities pointed to the recent 
arrest and prosecution of Japanese Rea 
Army terrorist Yu Kikumura, who 
captured with a carload of antrnemn 
nel bombs on the New Jersey TuVnSe 
and officials warned that the case 
proved “they can get in here.” 

“With the kind of open societv we 
have,” Ahto said, “it is difficult to keen 
out people who are intent on getting 

Pagano said the arrest of Kiku- 
mura “saved countless lives” ano said 
without such efforts “things would be a 

lot different; we would be a lot more 
vulnerable.” 

“It’s a Sot better,” Pagano said “to 
suppress this activity than to try to in- 
vestigate it after an incident has oc- 
curred.” 

To date, he said, “we’ve been able 
to stay just a little bit ahead of them.” 

It’s modern warfare,” Pagano as- 
serted. “And every member of this divi- 
sion knows there’s a war on.” 

Although authorities said Kiku- 
mura— whose organization advocates 
simultaneous worldwide revolution- 
was acting as a “lone wolf” in the Unit- 
ed Sl ates, sources reported that other 
organizations have support networks 
inside this country. 

Bernard J. Murphy, assistant spe- 
cial agent in charge of the FBI for 
New Jersey, confirmed that a number 
of such organizations maintain a “pres- 
ence” in the Garden State, but stressed 
that hey have confined their activities 
to raising money or other types of sup- 

Murphy noted that although State 
Department figures on international 
terrorist incidents have climbed world- 
wide, t ie number directed against U.S. 
interests abroad have substantially de- 
clined in recent years. Murphy attrib- 
uted the dropoff to the success of anti- 
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Captors say 

french girls 

to be freed 


two 

20 Tm^rcgn.m “nd ' hC> " crc f,,mcd 

V alcnie said ^ in Kood healib.** 

,h ” v »'cmc 

Utegfi relationship " U ™ •" 

kins*' K 


Release attriDuiea ( 

Jn Gadhafi appeal 

n\e\ for nr hoilf With Valnnln' 


W11h f'ernend Houtc- 
Emmanuel Houtckms said -our aci-nmm,- 
no proble^?- * h#VC hca " n * *« have 

ceTve er iett^ U, f ,nS Mld she ho P e<1 ,0 - ' rt ' 

^L“u C r0D1 rclam « «nd friends 
He ^. t>rolh « :r . Laurent, revealed that 
^ BTe 8 ' the same bit a pan m cm ” 


**** -r Two French girls, taken captive 
B ElRU T ' a year ago, along with their 
more tha “. (ive Belgians, will be released as 
ffl0 lber a no _ rese nt to the world’s children, 

. Ctnst»« s P f0J . the radical Palestinian 

a **fiL them said yesterday. 

E ro«P aoio ,& Qf the Revo i u tionary Coun- 

Wal'd *7, the group led by terrorist Abu 
cil o( F***®!. 1 -et a date lor the release of the 
NtdH^r Marie-Uure. 7, and Virginie, 6. 
V»le» te g i, „ said they would be freed In 
The * r fP gD appeal from Libyan leader 
response ,0 dbafl w ho is regarded in the 
Moam® ar ^ cker 0 f the Nidal organization. 

West as i 5 source, who requested ano- 
A pa]e ^ d t he two young captives would be 
£rt of an effort to counter /• 
freed as P , he Reagan administration 

?2nsUb e reported fabrication ot chemical 

Capons in Lib>a^ wwK said he would 
Preside ni R* « strike against • Ub- 

001 Snt tbat the United States has charged 

Sgg 3SS&SSS «4««w °< «* 

■jffsz a 

five Belgians. • ^ Wl th a daughter 

remain in cap ^ lhc g abduction, 
born to \alcnte 6 oilered Chnstmas 

On tape. ,h <; C * P , an d said they were well 

greetings to relatives an th y Belgians. 

cared lor Valente an _ ^ referred to her as 
Fernand Houtekins was pre gnent. 

"my wife," reported tbat sn declared on 

The Revolutionary ^ oun zed th e group 

Nov. 8, 1987. that it bad ^ z GaM stnp and 

al-oard a French yacht _ i srac \. However. 

accused them of s P yiI ^. d the yacht was hi- 
Israeli news reports said l the y ^ base/ 

jacked off Libya the g. ■ l ’“U ench .isr«eU*or 
All reportedly hold join! brenc 

Belgian-lsraeli citizenship 


me Vioeoispes were reice^-d Mier Khiled 
met for an hour with Valente s forroer hus- 
band, Pascal BetiUe, her mother. Engine Va- 
lente, and her brother-in-law Andre Metral 


tell citizen w»y a Christ- 

"We will - elease the two g a rld an d 

mas gift for the children of thewo ^ his 
their family," Khaled told repo paleStin tan 
office in West Bei rut s M a J^L. ease d outside 
refugee camp. "They wil .{ 0n f S taking 

Lebanon, hat’s why the ope «tic 


time,” he added. Fernand Hou- 

The other Belgians held Emmanuel 

tektns’ brother and siste • ' 
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terrorist operations by the FBI and 
other federal intelligence-gathering or- 
ganizations. 

“We’re doing a pretty good job,” 
Murphy said, “but we’d better not let 
our guard down.*’ 

Evidence developed in the Kiku- 
mura case showed that the terrorist, 
who was previously arrested at Schi- 
pohl Airport in Amsterdam carrying a 
cache of explosives, was able to sneak 
into the United States with the aid of a 
professionally forged passport that he 
used to obtain a visa from the U S. Em- 
bassy in Parts 

Once in the United States, investi- 
gations showed, he traveled freely on a 
trail from New York to Virginia to 
Pennsylvania and Detroit, testing his 
explosives in remote areas before re- 
turning to New Jersey, where he was 
apprehended by an alert state trooper. 

Such freedom of movement, law 
enforcement officials said, highlights 

35 data transmissions, pubjcbgfc 
Xs and even reservoirs, authorities 
Mid, present obvious potajiamge 

u dangerous,” Murphy asserted. He 

“'■"The FBI in New W*“5 
a terrorism las HJ£ c L,° dale and an- 

sssttaif %% t -•* 


panic button” in New Jersey, a con- 
stant effort is needed to ‘keep our vul- 
nerability to a minimum,” 

“New Jersey is a very mobile 
state, the center of the Northeast Corri- 
dor, and there are large numbers of 
businesses and technical sites” that 
could be potential targets for terrorists, 
officials said 

“We are not being besieged within 
our borders ” one ranking federal in- 
vestigator declared, but added, “There 
are signs of terrorism.” 

Although officials refused to iden- 
tify the specific groups active in New 
Jersey, sources said there are some 
half-dozen open investigations into ter- 
rorist-related operations. 

“There is a very large internation- 
al community in this state,” an official 
told The Star-Ledger, “and there are 
persons here who ace affiliated with 
groups that cause terrorist concerns.” 
Among the support activities being 
provided by such individuals, authori- 
ties said, are serving as the “eyes and 
ears” for the parent organization, help- 
ff to obtain weapons, offering "safe 
houses” for persons wishing to hide 
from authorities and producing alibis 
and “cover stories’’ for persons more 


tion with the State 

“We need to 

alertness at a J^Les stressed that 

Government's "pr® »! 

while there is no reason v — 


actively involved in the operations. 

“These groups have support o.~ 
direction and some degree of cont ol 
from foreign governments’ which sup- 
no) t the ter roosts, sources said. 

P John Lacey, the assistant U.S. A 
mrnov who helped supervise the K.1W 

this count' y. , , steD t 0 take 

“The most important step 

t0 protect m 

borders. 1 ’ 


#h to sure Folico. 0[ — 4 1.FJ SSS 

?j SiS Ek Wmt fflBSK? “ id - “ FtMd0 " 

brines a risk. 
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By Don Oberdorfer 

W.mISihkJom !'<>>( Sf «ff Wrilrr 


U.S. antiterrorism authorities 
ntt t* (singly believe that the Dec. 5 
telephone tip of a planned bombing 

^ „ „ ,w I I f fTh " - 1 ■ ■ j 

l^tishin^ ton Post 

th'e Speech 

hr Aliens 
cuf firmed 

ti- r terrorism, Limits 

Id Unconstitutional 


of a Pan American airlinet 
Frankfurt was a hoax with , no con- 
nection to the crash of I* light 1<J1 

Wednesday in Scotland. a Reagan 

administration official said yester- 
day. 
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Hy Jay Mathews 

Washington 1 ’ost St^If Writer 


> ANGELES, Dec. 22 — Strik- 
wii part of an aggiessjve LT.S. 
urn nr campaign against al- 
errorists, a federal judge co- 
la red unconstitutional both a 
law limiting free speech by 
rs of the Palestine Libera- 
lization (PLO) and parts 
36-year-old McCarran-Wal- 
aliowing deportation of 
ho advocate world commu- 


against immigration and 
ation Service efforts to de- 
t politicalJy active aliens, 
rict Court Judge Stephen 
i said his decision “reaf- 
underlying values of the 
indment,” which include 
ise that only through the 

of ideas can our nation 
rosper.” 

sn Palestinians, including 
•ermanent resident sta- 
i Kenyan were arrested 
tfo and scheduled for de- 
ader provisions of the 


McCarthy-era McCarran-Walter 
Act allowing removal of aliens who 
advocate— or belong to groups that 
advocate — world communism, to- 
talitarian dictatorship <>> l?i! unbiw 
ful destruction of property. 

Wilson said these provisions un- 
constitutionally violate free speech 
fights guaranteed to botis aliens and 
U.S. citizens. He also ruled that 
Congress unconstitutioi ally erred 
last year in barring PLO members 
from newly legislated First Amend- 
ment protections. 

“Only PLO members wiio also ad- 
vocate the prohibited McCarran- 
Walter ideas can be deported,” Wil- 
son noted. "PLO members who stay 
silent or introverted or advocate 
Chicago School economics or affil- 
iate with the John Bird t Society 
may stay within the country’s 
borders. . . . Thus, we conclude 
that the PLO exception is not ra- 
tionally related to a legitimate gov- 
ernment end," he said in an outline 
of his decision released today. 

"ft’s a wonderful, wonderful de- 
rision,” said Paul Hoffman, Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union legal di- 
rector tor Southern California and 
one of the principal attorneys in the 
case. “He has made it dear that ev- 
erybody in the country has First 
Amendment rights." 

Wilson noted that aliens still can 
be deported for a number of rea- 
sons, ranging from insanity to al- 
coholism to polygamy, and that 
Congress still can pass laws deport- 
ing aliens for speech not protected 
by the Constitution, such as “fight- 
ing words, speech directed to and 

lkely t0 Produce imminent lawless 
action, and obscenity." 


to Downed Migfo 

i V ,S *. ? ourc es said pL, . 

authorities have report^ ' Poli<* 

Avrunityji inii AA i* * M 10 


OI mivuh- eastern origin 

named in the Dec. 5 gL'JN 
to the U.S. Embassy <3 
had no involvement i n th«. n Mi 

ciash. “an ’ 
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Air India. . ,(20Krr 

ttie ground at Tenerife* 


iNUEt) 


me grounu at ifenerife i n ,7 

ary Islands, in March’of iS; c ®«fc 
toll of 583 dead was the ? 7 ’ M 
aviation history. Pu ot J i Q 
blamed crr0r •• 




In August of 1985, a fault,, 
on a pressure bulkhead In *L ?e Wf 
of a Japan Air Line 747 re ar 
and part of the tail ripped oft 
ensuing crash Into a J '* r He 
killed all but four of the c,, 0Unt ain 

on board and constituted 

disaster involving a single airS 
The gravest concerns to h 
about the structural integritJ e , 

B r ng J?? s D urfaced 

Airways discovered crack?"? 

uSTSrcS fe ,ha ‘ U 

Boeing 747-100 that crash*!? 
Scotland. ned ln 

The U.S. Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration ordered emergency 

inspections of all heavily used and 
older 747s and several others were 
found to have similar cracks in the 
humpback section. Engineers sus- 
pected the cracks resulted from 
metal fatigue caused by the flexing 

i repeated changes in air pres- 
sure. r 

Although the Boeing 747 that 
crashed in Scotland had been in 
service for nearly 19 years, Pam 
Am officials called it nearly new 
following a major refit last year. 
j hat refit was, in part, a result of 
FAA directives requiring remedial 
work on early-model 747s. 

The aircraft had logged 70,000 
hours in the air and, more impor- 
tant, about 33,000 cycles. Each 
takeoff and landing constitutes a 
cycle, which is considered a more 
significant measure of aircraft 

wear. 
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Tip Increasing 

After Investigation, Finns 'Certain' of No Tie-In to Downed Wu 
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U& antiterrorism authorities 
increasing ly believe that the Dec. 5 
p one tip of a planned bombing 
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Tree Speech 
For Aliens 

Reaffirmed 

Anti-Terrorism Limits 

Held Unconstitutional 


of a Pan AmcMCiin airliner from 
Frankfurt was a hoax wifh no con- 
nection to the crash of F%ht 103 
Wednesday in Scotland, a Reagan 
administration official said yester- 
day. 
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By Jay Mathews 

Po^ Staff Writer 

in «SSS <We2i^ S u.s 
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S’S? 01 ,te Sr 

of the 36-year- oW mV- d parts 
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cCarthy-cra h fcGiirvin- Walter 

Act allowing removal of aliens who 
advocate — or belong to groups that , 
advocate — world communism, to- 
talitarian dictatorship or the unlaw* 
fui destruction of property. 

Wilson said these provisions un- 
constitutionally viofcitc free speed! 
nghts guaranteed to both aliens and 
D.o. citizens. He aiso ruled that 
Congress unconstitutionally erred 
hist year in barring P LO members 
from newly legislated First Amend- 
ment protections. 

Only PLO members who also ad- 
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SPECIAL ED1T10N _ 
Washington ?o st 


t ERROri sm 


v reported they have 

f^JuTt length the man be- 

" -.lied the U.s. Em- 

#*Lt W who is believed to 

S’ lVt i,ed telephone tips to 

5 <*f£##ssy about P 01 ^' 31 

SS* *J through July this year. 
S^iso said they have re- 

n named in all four 
as plotting to attack 

and the accused are 
1*.uJAe East origin who are 
in Finland after marrying 
rt^lilnish authorities told Reu- 

P"*' ajjynki. could he that ® 

ter in 'Z have some personal dis- 
tfce* "*£ ggppo Tiitmen, chief of 

^ ^ity and antiterrorism sec- 

dt Finnish police. 
t** ot !h e striking similarity of 
prsptt e ^ t h e telephone ip to 

so** as j*f f p S of the crash, a senior 
^nstanc Finnish police 

• S 0ff,C iSred highly credible 
appears likely the Dec. 5 

rfy V’ was “ a gh 

uncertain whether Pan 

Flight 103 was the victim of a 
Am -. ,n u k or structural fail- 

us. -erfz 

The fault noise heard on 
( Tck kS recording from the 
the 1 i nioht which was recovered 
r o tye h bv British authorities 

rsft * structurai fa,iure ' the 

counterterrorism at * * that 

,t is possible to determine what hap 
penedTpuite apart from who , 

^could get lucky and find 
some convincing evidence on the 
ground’ amid the wreckage, such as 
bomb fragments or telltale chem- 
icals, Bremer said. Other*!! se, 
investigation is likely to be a 
painstaking reconstruction jo • 

President Reagan and adminu- 
tration officials, meanwhile. 


Find Plastic Explosives 


JS Philip i. Hilu 

Put SMI Wm 


Airlines have nn „i u, 
of detecting pfetic ^ method 
luggage, but the Fed*™ & VeS m 

^xpens^d yesterday' * d0 

*«• «s% aarjass 


auplanes in recent years, and are 
. ® examined as a possible cause 
ot the plosion aboard Pan Amer 

f 3 j t,aat crashed in Scot 

land Wednesday, are light, powerful 
and almost impossible to detect with 
out a hand search ot all luggage 
Cleverly hidden plastic bombs 


lender; the government's decision 
not to make public the Dec. 5 tip or 

other warnings of possible terrorist 
threats. 

To warn publicly of such threats 
on the basis of anonymous tele- 
phone calls, Reagan said, would 
would lead to the world’s air traffic 
being closed down. 

Reagan, leaving the White House 
for a two-week California vacation, 
mourned the victims of the Pan Am 
crash and asked Americans to "say 
a special prayer" this Christmas for 
families and friends of those who 
died. 

In an interview with wire service 
reporters. Federal Aviation Admin- 
istrator T. Allan McArtor defended 
the handling of flight security and 
said that “both Pan American and 
the FAA believed the heightened 
level of surveillance [following the 
Dec. 5 tip] was sufficient to counter 
this specific threat that had been 

called in. 1 * A 

McArtor revealed that the FAA 

had issued a new "security alert 

bulletin’ Thursday to U.S. airlines 

and major airports worldwide in the 

wake of Wednesday’s air disaster. 

Such alerts are generally kept con- 

fld McArtor said that up to Thurs- 
da” 23 security alerts were mm* 
t he FAA this year < ■ 


•a FAA nas received 
sou rces sai 900 threa ts 

reports tm more m . Qr u s 

against U-S- air thp State 

airports during the year. The State 


can 
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Department said US, embassies 
abroad have received 87 telephone 
threats since Sept , l . H| 

U.S. sources said the Pec. 5 tele- 
phone call to the U.S, Embassy m 
Helsinki was from a man with a 
strong Middle Eastern accent who 
said in English that a li Y assan 
Garadat" living in Finland would be 
supplied with a bomb by a man 
named "Abdullah" living in Frank- 
furt. 

“Garadat" would in turn provide 
the bomb to an unidentified Finnish 
woman in Helsinki, who would un- 
wittingly take the device to Frank- 
furt and within the following two 
weeks onto a U.S.-bound Pan Am 
plane, the caller said. According to 
the caller, the men he named were 
connected with Abu Nidal, a break- 
away Palestinian terrorist who is 
opposed to the Palestine Liberation 

of the telephone call 
was received at the State Depart^ 
ment Dec. 7 and passed along the 
same day to the Finnish P ohce ; the 

FAA for transmission to at a 

through the Stale Department s 
“TERREP" t° r * erronst t* b urtm k> 

embassy, the one in Woscow. cho^ 

to make easily available versmn o. 

the warning by posting i _ 

letm board near 
eteria. 


the embassy cal 
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Parallels emerging 
between Lockerbie 

and Air India crash 






BY RAUL KORING 

The Globe and Mail 
OTTAWA 

Ominous parallels are emerging 
between Wednesday's fiery mid- 
air breakup over Scotland of a Pam 
Am Boe ng 747 and the catastroph- 
ic explosion aboard an Air- India 
Boeing 747 off the Irish coast in 
June of 1985, 

The bombing of Air- India's flight 
182, from Ibronto and Montreal to 
New Delhi and Bombay via Lon- 
don, was the worst- ever terrorist 
attack on a civilian airliner. All 379 
people on board, most of them Can- 
adians of East Indian origin, were 
killed in the crash. 

In both cases, jumbo jets sudden- 
ly vanished, without warning or 
distress signal, on otherwise rou- 
tine flights. Both were at cruising 
altitude, considered the safest part 
of flight. The wreckage of both w as 
wideJy scattered, indicating the 
•planes broke up before impact 

14 It (the Pan- Am crash) had to be 
a bomb or a massive structural 
failure, said a Canadian investi- 
gator who was part of the team 
probing the Air-India disaster and 
who spoke on condition he not be 
named. 

"It brings to mind Air-India, " he 
said, adding the caution :hat he 
was dealing only with preliminary 
information, ‘When most things — 
even structural failure — go wrong 
on an aircraft at high altitude, 
there is usually time to radio. B 

Although there might be causes 
.other than a bomb, "the probability 
points to some sort of an in-flight 
explosion, T he said. 

The most troubling aspect of the 
two disasters is that both flights 
were vulnerable to the transfer of 
unaccompanied baggage. 

In Canada, at the time of the Air- 
India disaster, regulations per- 
mitted baggage to be transferred to 
other flights even if the accompa- 
nying passenger failed to board. 

Pam Arn’s flight 103 originated in 


Frankfurt. The Frankfurt- London 
leg, however, was flown aboard a 
smaller Pam Am Boeing 727 
Continuing passengers and bag- 
gage transferred to Pam Am’s New 
York-bound Boeing 747 at London's 
Heathrow* airport. 

Fan Am spokesman Elizabeth 
Manners refused yesterday to say 
w hether bags belonging to continu- 
ing passengers who failed to board 
aircraft for the next leg of the trip 
were removed from the plane. 

Any loophole that allows an 
u .accompanied bag to end up on 
c~n airliner is a dream come true 
for aviation terrorists. 

Miss Manners also refused to say 
how many of the Frankfurt passen- 
gers held tickets to New York or 
whether any of them did not board 

the doomed transatlantic fljght. 

Security is in the hands of Pan 
Am for connecting passengers 
while the British Airports Authori- 
ty screens passengers and luggage 
boarding at Heathrow. 

Although investigators are loath 
to theorize in the immediate 
aftermath of a crash, speculation 
in the Pam Am disaster, like that of 
the Air-India flight, quickly fo- 
cused on the possibility of a bomb. 
Even if there had not been the 
Inevitable anonymous phone calls 
claiming responsibility that follow 
most major aviation disasters, the 
sudden loss of a modem airliner in 

mid- flight suggested a terrorist 
attack. 

Sabotage is the most likely sce- 
nario, w said David Kyd, a spokes- 
man for the Mont real -based Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, 
which represents 175 member-air- 
lines. Mr. Kyd, who also noted the 
striking parallels with the Air- 
India crash, added that * aircraft 
don't suddenly disappear when 
they are cruising at 30,000 feet. " 

If the Pam Am crash turns out to 
be unrelated to terrorism, it could 
have far-reaching effects on inter- 
national air transport. 


M issues , . . C(^r^XNnFn 

l,n ^ iMi'iul.uus trv id ..in I ~ WUED 

to diminish negative Nblklw* S qulcWy 
cam, however, 

shadow of nossihu mi^*.. they form the 

Pan Am wffiL ^, um,er wld ch 

Am declines toTommem^ Pa " 

coverage According in i V '"? uran « 
trad IrisuranTbrokerTr 7? L ?5 m ' 

coverage is Frank B H*U& r7 lne ’ s 
Manor, n.y. Most 

ered by us. Insurers, led by New Yn° r u‘ 

S-s s!,7d 1Can In,enM,k,M ‘ G ™P Inc 

For some recent aircraft losses mr.i 
claims have cost Insurers as mSfY 
"bll'on. if an accident Is tied SS 
insurers sometimes face a mafor 7m™ ™ 
political war-risk insurant a ' m ° n 
For the Pan Am flight f, on , Fr , nkflir , 
claims related to fatalities could be limited 

MT 1 !**!* afrreem onts known collec- 
ely as the Warsaw Convention. The con- 

SKfloo«t l A a V ati °n disaster claims at 
S. pm death on international flights 

However, that limit doesn't necessarily 

appiy ii a victim's family can prove that 

wtnmf- en M anl «. ?, onduct was “wanton or 
willful. Mr Wolk says. The prospect of 

having to litigate the nature of its conduct 
might encourage Pan Am and its insurer 
to settle cases for more than $ 75,000 each 
the lawyer says. 

-Craig Forman contributed 

to this article 

. The Boeing 747, first introduced 
in 1969, ushe red in a new era of air 
travel. With its huge capacity, 
great range, and distinctive 
humped roof over an upper deck, 
the jumbo jet became the work- 
horse of intercontinental routes. 

Two decades later, it is still the 
largest civilian airliner, and the 
latest model, the 747-400 with non- 
stop, London-to-Singapore range, 
will enter service early in the new 
year. Of the 715 Boeing 747s that 
have rolled off the Seattle man- 
ufacturer’s assembly line, fewer 
than 10 have suffered serious 
crashes. The aircraft has a better- 
than- average crash rate, in pari 
because it generally is not used for 
high-frequency, short-haul trips 
where most accidents occur. 

Its massive passenger capacity, 
however, has also resulted in Boe- 
ing 747s being involved in the 
world's worst and most spectac- 
ular disasters. 

wo 747s, one belonging to Pam 
Am and the other to KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, collided in fog on 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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New York Times 


m TOLD 

OF TERROR TH REAT 

U.S. Embassy in Finland Was 
Tipped Off 2 Weeks Ago 


By JOHN H. CUSHMAN Jr. 

Special io The New York Ttmcs 

WASHINGTON , Dec. 22 - Acting on 
a threatening but unsubstantiated tip 
. to its embassy in Finland, the Govern- 
ment notified airlines, airports and em- 
bassies in Europe two weeks ago of a 
possible bomb attack against a Pan 
Am flight from Frankfurt, the Federal 
Aviation Administration said today. 

The public was not informed of the 
threat. 

I Today, when the warning became 

* nown after the crash of Pan American 
World Airways Flight 103 on Wednes- 
day, Government and airline officials 
said the public was not told of any pos- 
sible danger for several reasons in- 
cluding concern that such publicity 
would only spawn a number of crank 
u ! rea t s that could paralyze the air in- 

rll icf ru 


Threat Received Dec. 5 

The bomb threat, received on Dec 5 
did not identify a specific Pan Am 
flight that might be attacked. In the af- 
termath of the crash in Scotland of the 
Pan Am Boeing 747 jet, which had 
taken of: from Heathrow Airport out- 
side London on a flight that had origi- 
nated on a smaller Boeing 727 carrying 
passengers from Frankfurt, the warn- 
ing became a source of dispute. Report- 
ers questioned why the threat was 
deemed important enough for the Gov- 
ernment to alert airports, airlines and 

embassies, but not to tell civilian trav-i 
elers. 

The State Department said it notified 
European embassies of the threat to 
me Pan Am flight, but the department 
s azd he notices were meant for se- 
curity and administrative officers at 
the embassies, not as general warnings 
to all American diplomats. One embas- 
sy, in Moscow, cautioned its employees 
about the bomb threat. But the State 
Department said other embassies did 
not take similar steps. 

Asked whether the State Department 
has a policy of providing travel infor- 
mation to its employees that is not 


. i hr* general public, Phyllis 

available to ^hc gen ^ , hc state De- 

k. ^^^-^1(11111, declined to an- 
,>ar t^irecflv She defended the actions 

ffSXSaSm embassy, but added that 
of the Mo sco fhe) C were unusual. 

^ opropna te in one ern bassy is 
T n« eerily appropriate for what 
KTS other embassies 
and we certainly are not going to give a 


Finns are 

monitoring the 
person who made 
the threat. 


read-out in this situation of what every 
embassy might do,” she said. 

Finnish authorities expressed doubts 
about any connection between the 
threat received in Helsinki and the 
crash. But the episode raised questions 
about the adequacy of existing proce- 
dures for informing the public about 
the danger of terrorist attacks. 

Abu Nidal Group Mentioned 

The threat, in an anonymous tele- 
phone call to the United States Em- 
bassy in Helsinki, warned that opera- 
tives of the Abu Nidal terrorist organi- 
zation would smuggle a bomb aboard a 
Pan Am flight from Germany to the 
United States in December. 

The Finnish authorities, without 
naming the suspect, said today that 
since January the Finnish police have 
been monitoring the activities of the 
person who made the telephone threat 
Fhe same caller, speaking in a strong 
Arab accent, has repeatedly made 
similar threats to the American and Is- 
raeli embassies in Helsinki, the For- 
eign Ministry said. The Finnish state- 
ment said that the suspect has not left 
hinland since his most recent call and 
* he remains under investigation 
Despite the Finnish doubts about the 
' ? authenticity, the telephone threat 
to the Helsinki Embassy on Dec. 5 was 

hafTT n0US,y enough in Washington 
tha the aviation agency advised air- 

?' rilnes on Dec. 7 to step up 

f^t y ’ agenc y officials said. The 
warning stated that there was no wav 

threat*^ ^ re,iabiIU y of the bomb 
At least one embassy in B > 

aSSn ” 0tiCe 0n ^ 13 bas «l on the 
aviation agency's bulletin, advisine 

hemseives about “altering mLS 
travel nian« /ir f o ptisonal 

AmencSncarrTer - 8 " 8 *° anwher 

Government Defends Its Aellnns 

ci a ™7eVe C „S r "S' m h “3,l r,l '1“' n - 

waming. saying ihai even tlSuSi Si 


Helsinki threat 
sessed, a served tior 
mg security at p„" s 9 ha, J» 

. Both Pa? A ra E “Vn ! JuS , 

"on Administo ‘he kSK 

what security m l l0ri 

this month ^ft?? 8 ^ w” X 

ag |‘ n v st ‘ h . e airUne r thc NS 


security at the F e Hi rp «o r i 
ministration sain a, ^v, 
tins like the one 1 hat s 

publicized. f lh «y V 

" wi — 1 


"If these became 
then people cou Id ^ 

curity measures - h_ - . ^ 


curity measures M h 
process that works" Said 


*s, 


Jeffrey F. Kri e nd| er u . 

for communications .. Vl< * nr. 
Sf ^ h f n ‘be bulletin^ 

the airline "immedi.. 1 5r ece,i ,s »v 

taken and the steps £ ac >^X 

mented at that time ar® L^' 1 
i hey cited three real^ 1 m PlaS' 
the public of threats ^ 

such notice wntiiH 


— ui inreats PiJ . l Pw 9 

such notice would undeVm ’ S 

by disclosing to terror ? T s i 
they say ouhiir ££ 


they say public notice m . 

copy cat" threats, maen^ 1 % 

problem. Third, the iiSg&l i 
fer cancellations by nasT„ ° ul(l s 
when the threats were no, Va ^ rs « 

23 Bulletins TWs Year 

Mr. Kriendler of p an Am 
airline supports the policv^f i?" 1 1 
security risks secret, but oT JfW 

this is the best way to enhi mrl bcca ' 

-not out of commercialfc^ 

According to Mr, Salazar thl 
"on agency has issued 23 ? 

SSS^ SKKSRgS 

sat- to - 

J be federal Bureau of Investigati 

/ c A ; and lhe Na,ional Trans 
tat '“ n S ? ety Board all sent .cams 
Scotland today to investigate the in 

. {^f ’Tbe F-B.I. team was ordered 

1 h^K nt ° u e Possibility that terroii 
had b i ought the plane down. The F 

directof, William S. Sessions, stress 
at there is no solid evidence so 
that that was the case. 

If terrorism is judged to be lhe cai 
of the crash, the F.B.I. could putt 
suspects abroad on the order of the 
torney General under a 1986 Fede 
anti-terrorism law. 

American intelligence officials tot 
began io review electronic interce 
and o her data, and to check passeni 
manifests of the doomed! flight f 

CONTirJUED NEXT PAGE 
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' TcrroristsAre Sabotage Suspects 

Oittl to Abu Nitial or Abu Mouwi as IVikmMc t hid Hollers 


By CHARLES P WALLACE and DOUGLAS 1 EH] fi 


NICOSIA, Cyprus -Terrorism 
rts seeking the author of the 
^uspected sabotage of a Pan Amer- 
vin World Airways jumbo jet en 
JvJj te from London to New York 
£ V e few clues, but they are focus - 
” their initial suspicion on several 
Ly Palestinian terrorists, 

K ‘‘There is a lot of investigating 
going on but , * . we don’t know for 
f ure what the cause is," State 
Department spokeswoman Phyllis 

Oak ley said in Washington, “We 
can't make definitive evaluations in 
an y sense about what the crash 
was, who did it, what happened.” 
Within hours of the crash, both 
Iranian Prime Minister Hussein 
Moussavi and Mahmoud Abbas, a 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, issued vehement de- 
nials of involvement in the crash, 

In London, a caller identifying 
himself as a spokesman for a group 
called the '“Guardians of the Islamic 
Revolution,” an organization be- 
lieved to have ties to Lebanon and 
Iran, claimed Thursday that his 
group brought down the Pan Am 
jet He said the plane was bombed 
in retaliation for the U.S. Navy 
missile attack that downed a civil- 
ian Iranian jetliner over the Persian 
Gulf on July 3. The Pentagon said 
the airliner was mistaken for an 
approaching warplane, 

Earlier this month, a man speak- 
ing in what was described as a 
Middle East accent called the U.S. 
Embassy in Helsinki and said a 
bomb would be placed aboard a Pan 
Am plane by the terrorist group 
headed by Abu Nkial, whose real 

name is Sabri Barma, 

Most terrorism experts sakl Abu 
NidaTs organisation called Fatah 
Revolutionary Council, is more 
likely to have caused such an act 
tha-i the Guardians of the Islamic 
Revolution, although they conced- 
ed that a third group could also 
have been responsible. 

Terrell Arnold, a VS, terrorism 
expert, sa4 the threat to the em- 
bassy in Helsinki was less consis- 
tent with Abu NidaTs mode of 
operation than with that of Abu 
Moussa, . blather renegade Pales- 
tinian terrorist “But it is also an 


m Staff Writer* 


iil |'1 


fh*' media wen* all hid inviting 

(o litkr n'NjumMlnlil v tm 
this,” he uil "ll 1 hud lw*en i 
Sleaze lug from some Iranian siu- 


7 n‘2 8 U> «°py •” Arnold said. 

asiLr/, l< T r0nsm «*P«t who 

Gua^h»« »? WenUfled said the 

t on h of ,ho lsla,n ’ r Rcvolii- 
attacked 1 rani an dissi dents 

in Western Europe, **But their ” ent drftTit«UOTI» I might have 

claimed re*;p<msibiUl v loo " 

He suggested that Islamic Jihad 
(Islamic Holy War), a terrorist 
group that claims to hold some of 
the American hostages in l^b.mon, 
might have claimed rtvtpon? ibiltty 


previous attacks have been pretty 
amateurish- he said, “and <h,n 
gives some doubt to the credibility 

of their claim.” 

Also, he noted, ”they didn’t claim 
jt until this morning, and the lime 
lag, 1 would suggest, doesn’t tm 
prove their credibility/’ 

Oakley also noted that the tele- 
phone call in the name of the 
Guardians of the Islamic Revolu- 
tion was made several hours after 
the public announcement of the 
crash, [so] there is simply no way 
that we can verify this claim.” 

Neil Livingstone, another U.S. 
terrorism authority, also was skep- 
tical of claims of responsibility. 


awn mm ri 1 t iw;i 


hi 1 \\w ['n to (hi puhin in mu li i r.r; ’ 1 1 

diplomat It personnel were informed of 
the warning, why not military per 


or memlxns of the public 


son 
How 

amid ri tmrnh pos ibly luivi’ In en put 

aboard a flight, following a warning? 

Should (he t aivei mueni change either 

Its policies on not i fit 'ations m us se- 
curity measures? 


Pan Am told of threat , . . 

other connecting aircraft, in an ardu- 
ous search for clues to the explosion 

But while circumstances of the c i ash 
“are pointing In the direction” of a ter- 
rorist act, one intelligence official said, 
no conclusive evidence has turned up, 

“There are a lot of Indications that 
say 'explosion, 1 ” that official said, “But 
an explosion doesn't have to be a 
bomb." 

United States intelligence and law 
enforcement officials also played down 
claims by a number of anonymous call* 
ers that Middle East terrorist groups 
had planted a bomb on the flight, say 


“Whether there should lx* public 
press releases, bulk tins, or something, 
is puibahlv a fund question, but 1 don't 
know," ‘ .ud Marlin l it /water, the 
White House spokesman, when asked 
about (hr dissemination of warninj 
American officials flatly refused to 
Speculate publicly on which terrorist 
groups would be prime suspects in an 
aircraft bombing of die scope of the 
Pan Am disaster 

A List of Suspects 

But privately, officials and private 
terrorism experts said many groups 
possessed both the resources and mo- 
tives to perform such a deed Among 
them arc several groups with long pub- 


ing such claims are expected after a hc reco rdsof tcrroi im acts 

major aircraft disaster. the Abu Nidal organization, a group 

The security bulletin ^ was sent no Iooscl alhcd wilh f hc ub yan leader, 

only to Pan Am and the airports IMq 0 j Muammar clQaddafi, has been 
serves, including those in FiankfurlL.^ ^ attacks on airports in Rome* and 
and London, but to other American an y lt , mu during the December holiday 

j tn-n. ... 1 rfT- | L iTfc k l lit a dP h r % f I It. 'fr % f 1 '1 ip IVl 1 '■ 1 L 


carriers and other European airports 


season in 1985, The Slate Department 


The bulletin was also sent to cmbaS"L^ s , ucus0( j i ii>y a of sponsoring the 
sies throughout Europe, pnmanly ll> Lq nn( iy p^; hijacking of a Pan Am 
help them coordinate security mw«H u tUn J r |n Karachi ^ Pakistan 


urcs that might be adopted by govern 
ments in the region, Mr. Salazar said 

Some Troubling Questions 

The bulletin, like all similar notices, 
stated specifically that "the informa- 
tion is solely for the use of U.S. carriers 
and airport security personnel, and 
may not be further disseminated with- 
ami the soecific approval" of the avia- 


out the spt 
lion agency. 

But the Government and the airline 

faced some troubling questions; 

What notice of set urity risks should 


American counterterrorism officials 
have said recently that Colonel Qaddafi 
appears to be stepping up his nation's 
rule in promoting terrorism aftei a 
lengthy hiatus. 

In addition, factions in the Iranian 
andl Government have repeatedly pledged 
to seek revenge for the United States 
Navy's downing of an Iran Air passen- 
ger Jet last summer 111 which 290 civ d 
ians died. But the Iranian Government 
today strongly denied any role in the 


Pan Am trash 
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At Least 258 Killed 


r n Jet Crash in Scotland 


By A. D. Horne 

Wis*fnf[tw Post Foreign Service 


A jumbo jet bound from London 
to New York crashed into a Scottish 
Ullage last night, apparently killing 

all 258 persons aboard. 

The Pan American Boeing 747 
slammed into a gasoline station and 
several houses in the town of Lo- 
ckerbie three miles north of the 
English border, igniting a fireball 
i i; rose up to 300 feet into the 
sky. There was no immediate indi- 
cation of what caused the accident, 
which took place in dear weather 
jess than an hour's flight time from 
London. 

“There were no mayday signals,” 
a Pan Am vice president, Jeff Krien- 
dler, told reporters in New ork 
last night. The plane had left Lon- 
don's Heathrow Airport at 6:25 
p.m. local time (1:25 p.m. EST), 
and the last contact from the crew 
was at 7:15 p.m., when the plane 
was cruising at 31,000 feet, Krien- 
dler said. 

As rescue teams reached the 
crash scene, about 275 miles north- 


west of London, there were in- 
aboard *the 

tssstssr^r^ 

„ in „ u ,„ V r OCK Pi t , while an en- 
gine was found on a highway out- 
side the village. At least one wit- 
ness said the plane may have been 
on ire before it hit the ground. 

1 ,e P!an«. Pan Am Flight 103. 

. ipeared from radar contact at 
. 5 p.m., British Department of 
transport spokesman Mike Verti- 
gans said in a telephone interview. 
Britain's Civil Aviation Authority 
said Scottish air controllers had 
talfasd to the crew minutes before 
the crash and received no indication 
of any problem. 

British aviation officials denied 
reports that the 747 may have hit 
another plane. One British news 
service report said the jet may have 
broken into two before hitting the 
ground. Brian Reed, a spokesman 
for Britain's Scottish Office in Ed- 
inburgh, said his office had received 
reports of wreckage landing in 
Langholm, 10 miles east of Locker 
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If it was a bomb 


‘fingerprints’ exist 


By Sam Meddis 
USA TODAY 


If a bomb destroyed Pan Am 
Flight 103, rest assured that 
crash Investigators will find 
out, experts say. 

It's also likely that sophisti- 
cated tests will be able to tell 
exactly what type of explosive 
was used, says David Fme of 
Thermedics, a Boston firm 
working on IS. government 
contracts to develop devices 


thadcan sniff bombs at airports 
and embassies. 

Molecular evidence of an ex- 
plosive would remain like a fin- 
gerprint on the plane's debris: 
“Invariably, in any explosion 
there's some unconsumed ex- 
plosive,” says Fine. 

FBI Director William Ses- 
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TERRORISM 


Greece . . .COfJTNUED 


on a Greek cruise ship last 

fnrTfr that leffc mne P e °P^ dead and 98 m- 
^ re l' ac ; mumodations to terrorism contin- 
e. Greek authorities are stalling on a U 




extradition request for another Palestinian. 
Mohammed Rashid, who is wanted in thel 

■ bTl fl .tfTL H _ 'll m -tm. . 1 * v 


.> 
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1982 bombing of a Pan A i nencan jetliner. 

1 1 ime when the Palestine liberation 
Organization has, rhetorically at least, pub 
licly renounced terrorism, Athens' attitude 
even more bizarre. It suggests renewed wUl-| 

' : gdess to countenance rejectionist teirrorisis^ 
passing through Greece if they pursue theiip 
murderous business elsewhere 
For terrorists, Athens once had the most 
porous airport of Western Europe. Interna- 
tional pressure forced it to tighten up. The 
satne kind of pressure should be brought to 
bear now. If Greece is a place where terrorists 
can come and go with impunity, prospective 
tourists should know that — and stay away 


sions said his agency has joined 
the crash investigation. 

j - he FBI has * probably the 
most sophisticated laboratory 
in the world,” says Sgt Howard 
Rechtschaffen of the Los Ange- 
les County Sheriff’s bomb 
squad, “They’ll find out” 
Investigators will examine 
the crash site for evidence of 
bomb parts, including tell-tale 
electrical wires, the remains of 
timing devices and detonation 
switches, says Rechtschaffen. 

Test results could be “almost 
immediate . . , sometimes 
months if youTe not lucky.” 

If the plastic explosive Sem- 
tex is linked to the crash, suspi- 
cion could spread to ubyan 
leader Moammar Gadhafi. 

Claims of responsibility for 
the crash have come from a lit- 
tle-known, pro-Iranian group, 
rumored to be linked to A bu 
Nidal’s radical Palestinian fac- 
tion — both believed to receive 
support from Gadhafi, 

The US, State Department 
says the Irish Republican 
Ar my has received supplies of 
he yellowish, claylike, Czech- 
made explosive from Gadhafi. 

Former CIA Director Stans- 
field Turner advises caution, 
even if the crash was caused 
by a bomb: “We've got to learn 
to be patient in a situation like 
i, as gruesome as it is.” 
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was wrong- nesaia mac were nc 
indications prior to the flight that 
.there were any problems on board 
the aircraft ” and “no signs that in- 
clement weather was a factor.” 
•Kriendler said the airline was 
sending an investigating team to 


I | i Am 

I m Alt we know is that ail those i 

I the aircraft are dead," sai _ . 

f Brooks . air vice marshal tor rn< 

I Royal Air Force m Scotland. 

I A police official in the near by 

i town of Dumfries reported that at 

f least 15 villagers had been killed. 

Local hospitals said 12 badly burned 
villagers had been rushed in for 
treatment. 

Pan Am's Kriendler said the air- 
line would not release a passenger 
list until the next of kin were noti- 
fied. Flight 103 originated in Frank- 
furt as a Boeing 727 and changed to 
the 7 47 at Heathrow, where addi- 
tional jassengers , many carrying 
Christmas packages, boarded. A 
total of 243 passengers and a crew 
of 15 were aboard the 747, which 
had been scheduled to land at New 
York's John F. Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport at 9:19 p.m. 

Pan Am has particularly stringent 
security procedures at Heathrow, 
involving a three-stage check of 
passengers baggage beginning be- 
ore check- in and concluding with a 


.the scene last night, A team of 10 
^British air safety experts was being 
Assembled to go to Lockerbie this 
morning , and the U.S, National 
Transportation Safety Board said it 
-would send an investigator to assist 
m' the probe. 

**Royal Air Force helicopters from 
England and Scotland were rushed 
to the crash scene. U.S, Ambassa- 
dor Charles Price was reported fly- 
ing from London by military aircraft 
to join Douglas Jones, the U.S. con- 
sul general in Edinburgh, at the 
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wait* that caused a sudden loss ot 
pressure. The force of the air tore 
the plane’s tail apart. 

The Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration in 1986 ordered a mod if i* 

cation of all Boeing 747s as a result 
of that crash. 

David Jimenez of Boeing Com- 
mercial Airplanes in Seattle said the 
jet that crashed today was a 747- 
100. He said it was the 15th 747 
ever budt and that it was delivered 
to Pan Am in February 1970. 

The 747 had approximately 33,- 
000 cycles (one cycle is a takeoff 

■ landing), Even though the jet 
was relatively old in terms of 747s, 
that is not considered a high num- 
ber of cycles, he said. A hi num- 


rfgi it W3S compicLciy un *11^, junta 

I J SjLoow told Independent Radio 
I I jmLs “There were no bodies 

I | ;£?~ ut ‘ i don’t think there would be 

I Sy cliance of anyone getting out of 

■ J j ^ 

f it a BBC reporter who reached the 
f i site said he saw wreckage 

I 2rewn over an area eight miles 
f Jfiuare. He described a crater 20 

I fat deep and 100 feet long, with 

1 few P^ces of visible wreckage larg- 

I pfthsn 3 feet long. 

I Am's Kriendler said the 747 

J had been in service since February 
I I970 t but had been disassembled 
I and rebuilt last year under the Civil 
I Reserve Air Fleet Program, a U.S. 

J government program under which 

I airlines receive aircraft overhauls in 

exchange for making the planes 
I available to the government in an 
emergency. “Although it was an 
early model 747, it was practically a 
brand new plane" because of the 
overhaul, Kriendler said. 

^Kriendler added * that the plane 
Jiad received a base check in San 
Irancisco last week. Asked wheth- 
er, the airline would recall its 747 
Kriendler replied, “Until we 
identify what the problems associ- 
ated with this tragedy are, we will 
Mow our norma; routines." 

The Associated Press reported the 
jollomng: 

be last major crash of a Boeing 
747 occurred Aug. 12, 1985, when 
a Japan Airlines flight crashed into a 
mountain on a domestic flight, kill- 
ing 520 people. The last fatal Pan 
Am accident occurred July 9, 1982, 
m New Orleans, when a Boeing 727 
erased on takeoff, killing 153. 

The Japan Airlines crash was the 
worst singie-piane aircraft accident 

: >tor y. Boeing later admitted its 

wuity repairs were one of the 

tlie cras h> which was at- 
®*o®ted to a crack in the rear cabin 


PREVIOUS AVIATIOH DISASTERS 


March 27, 1977: 582 killed in a collision of two Boeing 747s 

; operated by Pan American and KLM at the airport on Tenerife in 
[Spain’s Canary Islands. 

;■ Aug. 12, 1985: 520 killed when a Japan Air Lines Boeing 747 
[crashes into a mountain on a domestic flight. 

,a March 3, 1974: 346 killed when a Turkish DC 10 crashes 26 
[miles northeast of Pans. 

■ June 23, 1985: 329 killed when an Air India Boeing 747 
crashes off the coast of Ireland. 

■ Aug. 19, 1980: 301 killed in a fiery emergency landing of a 
Saudi Arabian L1011 at the airport in the Saudi capital, Riyadh. 

■ July 3, 1988: 290 killed when an Iran Air A300 Airbus 


- vmij v, .loo, Kiiiea wnen an Iran Air A300 Airbus is shot 

down over the Persian Gulf by the USS Vincennes after being mis- 
taken for an attacking plane. 

'■ May 25, 1979: 275 killed when an American Airlines DC10 
crashes on takeoff from Chicago. 

■ Sept. 1, 1983: 269 killed when a Korean Air 747 is shot down 
by a Soviet fighter after Hying through Soviet airspace near Sakha- 


lin Island. 

;■ Nov. 28, 1979: 257 killed when an Air New Zealand DC10 tak- 
ing tourists to the South Pole strikes a mountain in Antarctica 

;■ Dec. 12, 1985: 256 killed when a chartered Arrow Air DC8 car- 
rying members of the 10 1st Airborne Division crashes on takeoff 
from Gander, Newfoundland. 

. :CE: Associated Press 
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Palestine Liberation Organization Chairman 
Yasser Arafat says his organization has ^re- 
nounced terrorism and will “do all our best to 
stop it; but in the same 
breath he accuses Israel or 
practicing "state terrorism’’ 
because it met violence with 
violence and killed five 
Palestinians. 

Another PLO leader says 
renouncing terrorism does 
not mean that violent resis- 
tance by Palestinians against 
Israel's occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip 
will be curtailed. 

Only a few days ago the government of 
Greece freed a Palestinian wanted in Italy as a 
suspect in a 1982 synagogue bombing that result- 


the 


ed in the death of a 2-year-old boy and 
wounding of 34 other worshippers The Greek 
government decided it was not an act of “terror- 
ism.” Instead, it excused the killer’s wanton 
slaughter because, they said, it came “within the 

domain of the struggle to regain the indepen- 
dence of his homeland." 

Last Friday, the Irish Republican Army, 
which has been killing British soldiers from am- 
bush in its campaign to drive the British Army 
oui of Northern treiand, announced a one-week 
deadline for the wives and children of British 
soldiers to leave Ulster. 

The IRA made it clear that it now regards 
the families of British servicemen as legitimate 
targets for its guns and bombs. 

Three years ago, at the time of the Achille 
Lauro hijacking, there was some hope that the 
civilized nations of the world had become fed up 
wit i terrorism in all its forms and was prepared 

,o do something about it 

The United States and most of its allies 
seemed agreed that they would make no deals 
With terrorists and that they would join forces to 
see that those who committed acts of terrorism 
would be tracked down and punished. 

That resolve has been frittered away as each 


country — including the United States — suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to find ar, easy wav- 
out when the lives of its own citizens were 
involved. 
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But perhaps the most damaging develop 

m those years has been the loss of an aeeepW 

universal definition of “terrorism " 

Three years ago there was no questiar 
among civilized .people that Yasser Arafat was! 

terrorist and a leader of terrorists. Yet we hut 
just seen the General Assembly of the I’m ltd 
Nations take the extraordinary step of moving its 
session from New York to Geneva for the sole 
purpose of giving him a world stage on which# 
play his semantic games. 
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Not a single government spoke up to con* 
demn the action of the Greek government inde 
scribing a senseless bombing of a synagogues 
and the killing of a child as a legit mate means 
of fighting a “struggle 1 ’ for independence of to 

terrorist s homeland. 

And the IRA’s decision to target women and 
children, simply because they are families o 
British soldiers, has been received with apat ) 

and unconcern. 

We are playing a dangerous game in 
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On the Trail of a Deadly Terrorist 


WASHING' ON — His name is 
Almost unpronounceable, and his 
face is hardly familiar. But if the 
FBI maintained a 4# Ten Most Want- 
ed Terrorists" list, I mad Mug hni- 
yah's name would be at the top, 

ugh my ah is the single most 
(dangerous terrorist at large today," 
says Oliver B. Revel], the FBI’s 
executive assistant director for in- 
vestigations, "Since 1983, he has 
been the most virulent and most 
dangerous terrorist acting against 
U S. interests in the Middle East.*’ 

* So far, according to U.S., Israeli 
and European officials, Mughniyah 
has been tied u> the abductions of 
six American, one British and five 
French hostages, as well as to three 
hijackings and two mass bombings 
that killed more than 250 Anveri- 
cans—"at least!" stresses a U.S. 
counterterrorism specialist. 

‘His Special Touch 1 

"There’s a lot more in which his 
special touch has been felt," the 
specialist adds. Israeli sources be- 
lieve he also has gained control 
over two Israeli soldiers captured 
in Lebanon. 

Mughniyah's shadowy life illus- 
trates why the U.S. war against 
terrorism has seen so much frus- 
tration and failure. This man, w*ho 
has apparently masterminded more 
deadly attacks than the legendary 
Car os and who has had more 
recent impact than the Palestinian 
renegade Abu Nidal, may prove to 
be one of the incoming George 
Bush Administration's tougnest 
adversaries as it grapples over the 
nine Americans still held hostage 
in Lebanon, 

Mughniyah's is a life shaped by 
the violence of the Arab-Israeli 
struggle, the passion of Islamic 
fundamentalism and almost un- 
fathomable loyalties to family and 
clkn that play such a critical but 
shadowy role in the Aurab Middle 
East 

Two Greatest Defeats 

Reagan Administration officials 
acknowledge that the leader of a 
liny cell of Lebanese Shia Muslim 


By ROBIN WRIGHT, 
Times Staff Writer 


extremists who call themselves 
Islamic Jihad (Islamic Holy War) 
was a key figure in their two 
greatest foreign policy defeats; the 
1983 suicide bombing of the Marine 
compound in Beirut that led the 
United States to abandon its Leba- 
non initiative and the hostage sei- 
zures that ultimately *esulted in 
the Iran-Contra affair. 

For all the attention he has 
received from U.S, and other au- 
thorities, Mughniyah— pronounced 
oog- NEE- yah— remains one of 
the world's most enigmatic figures. 
He was originally trained and 
supported by Iran, but he has 
increasingly taken his own lead to 
fulfill a persona] agenda, 

"Whatever his connections, past 
or present, it appears he no longer 
takes orders from anyone, even 
former mentors in I Leba non and 
Iran,” says an American counter- 
terrorism official. 

Of the nine American hostages 
still held in I ^banon, two are under 
his direct control and at least three 
others are said by U.S. sources to 
be "within his easy reach.'* 

Groups with four different names 
fMti the Americans, although they 
arv all believed to fall generally 
umier the umbrella o I lezboUah, o 
I\*iy o? God. "The other groups 
trill to follow Mughniyah's lead," 
saffc a Justice Department source. 

lifter the 1983 Marine barracks 
boiibmg, it took U.S, intelligence 
agfids two yea s just to trace his 
null*. And pictures thought to be 
of ilughniyah, whom former hos- 
tages describe as bearded ani 
handsome, are still frequently mis- 
idaitified. 

lb one near-comic incident, U.S. 
anil French officials thought that 
thtf had traced him to France, 
wlfre he reportedly once had a 
rnteress. When authorities burst 
thlfcugh the hotel door, however, 
th**' found an elderly Lebanese 
coUile m bed, 


Ififo rnauoh about aim remains 
wjllly erratic. Intelligence sources 
frrtm five different countries place 
hn age anywnere from 25 to 10. 
S<*ne say that he has five cmldren. 
otters say he has none. According 
inline erroneous tip, he_had once 
^< rt nxiedUSC, 

Put all sources agree on ms 
ml|ive; the release of the 17 pris- 
oitfr.s held in Kuwait, for a series of 
1113 bombings, including the U.S. 
and French embassies there. 
Among the 17 is his brother-in-law 
ar]4 cousin, Musta fa Badreddin. 

V S, a n d £u ropean analysts on g - 
iryMly speculated that Mughniyah's 
Khadigah, and her family had 
p* assured him to act on Badred- 
u rtf's behalf In fact, however, it 
wne just the other way around. The 
opsins were also longtime friends, 
having lived near each other in 
Beirut’s southern slums and having 
fcughi in the same militias, accord- 
ir\sf to Lebanese Shia sources. 
Nfclghmyah's marriage to Badred- 
ciaj s sister was. in some ways, a 
byproduct of their friendship. 

Lethal Combination 

They proved to be a letnal 
combination, Mughniyah was the 
p tinner, Badreddin the explosives 
socciahst. Reagan Administration 
satrces tie them both to the Marine 
barracks bombing in w]nch 241 
F.B. servicemen died. 

There is also strong speculation 
ab€ut their role in the 1983 U.S. 

jtsbassy bombing in Beirut, io 
\ s<Hich IT Americans were killed, 
Badre ddin developed w hat U.S.. 
stforc e s called a "trademark,” a 
TMhniqueTjsihg gas to cnhanceA he 




wer 
plosives. 

Their teamwork wasAerminated 
wtth BadreddvYs capture in Ku- 
wait. 

'Mughniyah $ not crazed." says 
ftjimer hostage David P. Jacobsen 
of Huntington Beach, Calif., one of 
tit few Americans to have seen 
him, "But he is obsessed. 

"The captors believe that Amer- 
ica is so powerful that we could cad 
the fimir of Kuwait and get the 17 
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released They beJieve that the 
United Slates has blocked efforts to 

win their release," 

The first American hostages 
were abducted in Beirut shortly 
before the 1984 trial of the terrorist 
suspects in Kuwait. After Badred- 
din was sentenced to death, the 
pace of abductions quickened. The 
execution has not been carried out. 

Jacobin's Encounters 

Jacobsen, who was one of iht 
three persons released in the Ad- 
ministration's arms -for -host ages 
swap with Iran, believes that he 
had two encounters with Mughni- 
yah. The first was when he was 
asked to make a videotape, the only 
time the hostages were allowed to 
take off their blindfolds in the 
presence of their captors. 

"He is a tall, slender, well- 
dressed and handsome man in his 
mid- 30s, with not plaintive eyes, 
but penetrating eyes," Jacobsen 
recalls. 

The second meeting was on Nov, 

1, 1986, just before Jacobsen's re- 
lease. "He came and sat on the pad 
(that the hostages used as beds) 
and gave me instructions. Though I 
was blindfolded. I knew it was him. 

"He started in English and then 
asked if f spoke French as he was 
more fluent in French. He wanted 
his brother-in-law out of jail. The 
issue had remained constant. 
That's what he told me." 

Mughniyah succumbed to Irani- 
an pressure in the release of the 
three Americans in the arms-for- 
hostage deal. But some U S. offi- 
cials now fear that even Iran may 
not be able to squeeze Mughniyah 
into releasing the other Americans. 

"Mughmyah's never, ever 
changed his position," says a Jus- 
tice Department official. "As long 
as he's in charge of the hostages, as 
long as that's his single issue, and 
as long as Kuwait and the U.S. 
refuse to make any deals, then 
resolution is going to be difficult 
"Someone is going to have to 
usurp his power for there to be any 
improvement in the situation." 

Mughniyah and his partners may 
also want to use some of the 
hostages as insurance against retri- 
bution, some officials believe. "He 
already knows were looking for 
him, and he s become more circum- 
spect in his actions," says a U.S. 
counter terrorism specialist 
A sealed indictment was issued 
last year listing Mughniyah as the 

P erson m the hijacking of 
TWA Flight 847 m 1985, during 


vThlch 

hostage for 17 days. 

He was not 

S U fes^^ea^ed' t h e^i m pac t on the 
SfSS Germany for hi. 

rlemenb in the 

the kilting of U.S. Navy 

Robert Dean Stethcm. 

The Hamadi family is another of 
Lebanon’s clans. Four brothers are 
tied to the abduction of at least two 
American and two Get nan hostag- 
es as well as to the TWA skyjack- 
ing. according to European ofh- 

Cia |q 

i he tightly knit clan structure 
makes the cells difficult to pene- 
trate Jacobsen and other former 
American and From h : ' 
believe that only a handful of men, 
about a dozen, are members, with 
about another 40 in their pay 1 
guards. 

Mughniyah and the Hamadis are 
said by Reagan Administration 
sources to work together closely, 
although often with different goals. 

“It's like an association of street 
gangs. Sometimes their interests 
converge, sometimes they com- 
pete," says a source who has 
closely followed Mughniyah T s ca- 
reer. 

U.S. officials refuse to say 
whether Mughniyah has been se- 
cretly indicted or other crimes, 
specifically the Marine bombing or 
the 1984 hiackmg of a Kuwaiti 
plane during which two U.S. Agen- 
cy for International Development 
workers were slam. He has been 
linked to this episode as well as to 
the prolonged hijacking last April 
of another Kuwaiti aircraft to Cy- 
prus and Algeria. 

Like most of the Middle East’s 
most notorious extremists, Mugh- 
niyah rose r rom relative obscurit 
He grew up in th* ******* » 
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— -fcebanese sources say, however, 
that he was always as religious as 
he was political. A relative. Sheik 
Mohammed Mughniyah, was a 
leading local Shia cleric. After the 
younger Mughriyah moved to Bei- 
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‘‘The Revolutionary r 
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of what he has done” ! 
Department official.* At 
U.S. officials believe he 
virtual house arrest m Iran^ 
trips to Iran may be attnbutl." 1 

w ’ lh Syna. w hlc t; 

reportedly now trying to trie, • ' 
down. 58 

And an Arab governtnetu [»• 
has tned to deal directly 2 
Mughniyah over the hostage fe 
has suggested that he master^ 
ed the April Kuwaiti hiackmg 
defiance of Iranian orders. 

Iran’s recent cutback in fma 
aid to Hezbollah factions also 
have diminished its influence 

Mughniyah and other ho 
holders. 

U.S officials now are hoptn 
Iranian support wiil further e 
rate as part of that nation s ( 
after its cease-fire with li 
better its diplomatic standir 
that Shia Muslim factionalis 
further isolate him in Lebano 
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Revell, "We're going to be $ 
has no place to hide. And 
going to operate, he'll havet 
out in the open, which mak 
vulnerable," 

But others are less opt 
"Mughniyah has become 
Lebanese folklore/* says a 
counterterrorism officiat- 
now so legendary he 
much what he wants* 
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released. They believe that the 
United Slates has blocked efforts to 
win their release," 

The first American hostages 
were abducted m Beirut shortly 
before the 1983 trial of the terrorist 
suspects in Kuwait, After Badred- 
dm was sentenced to death, the 
pace of abductions quickened. The 
execution has not been carried out. 

Jarobsf o's Encounters 

Jacobsen, who was one of the 
three persons released in the Ad- 
ministration s arms -for -hostages 
swsp with Iran, believes that he 
nac two encounters with Mughm- 
yah. The first was when he was 
=s*:ed to ma\e a videotape, the only 
the hostages were allowed to 
akc off their blindfolds in the 
presence of their captors. 

He ^5 a tall, slender, well- 
dressed and handsome man in his 
.me • >js. with not plaintive eyes 

but penetraung eyes." Jacobsen 
recalls, 

1 ^ second meeting was on Nov, 
13 0G. just before Jacobsens re- 
•f 25 ®- “He came and sat on the pad 
.re hostages used as beds) 
awl gave me instructions. Though I 
blindfolded. I knew it was him. 

. ** e started in English and then 
Ked lf 1 -Veke French as he was 
r :re ^- ent ^ French. He wanted 
' croLher-in-Iaw out of jail. The 

remained constant. 

• hat s -> ~ , ai r.e told me." 

-ghniyah succumbed to Irani* 
anjo] ressure m the release of the 
. ee Americans in the arms-for- 
hotizse deal But some U S, offi- 

w fear that even Iran may 
not be able to squeeze Mughniyah 

the other Amencans, 

. M u S#WjaJli never, ever 
gfc&nged his position," says a Jus- 

ment official. "As Jong 
charge of the hostages, as 
a* mat's his single issue, and 
^ u 2 as Kuwait and the US 

any deals, then 
>i uiion ;s going to be difficult, 

oraeooe is going to have to 
**** * * power for there to be any 

in the situation. " 
and his partners may 
^ to use some of the 
as insurance against reln- 
Lme officials believe, "He 
me ** looking for 
more circum- 
actions," says a U S. 
ism specialist 

■Batei mdictment w^as issued 

Mughniyah as the 
th- hijacking of 
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which 39 Amencans were held 
hostage for 17 days. 

Hamad! on Trial 

He was not publicly named at the 
time, however, because the United 
States feared the impact on the 
hostages. One of the other three, 
Mohammed Ah Hamadi. is now on 
trial in West Germany for his 
involvement in the hijacking and 
the killing of US. Navy diver 
Robert Dean Stethem. 

'he Hamadi family is another of 
Lebanon's clans. Four brothers are 
tied to the abduction of at least two 
American and two German hostag- 
es as well as to the TWA skyjack- 
ing, according to European offi - 


and PLO evacuation. Mugh^II 
also became close to the lra r 
Revolutionary Guards deploy^ * n 

the eastern Bekaa Valley, accorr 
ing to other Lebanese Shias 

"The watershed in his life w 
the killing of his brother Jihad ? 
the result of shelling of the Muslim 
suburbs by the Lebanese army - • 
said a Lebanese Shia academic w 
has interviewed former Mughr 1 
contacts and friends. J ^ 

The Lebanese army was at that 
stage being trained by the Unit,* 
States, which was at the heig n 
its involvement m Lebanon. Muah 
niyah reportedly then became ^ 
of an Iranian -backed network th* 
undertook attacks on U S facii 
and personnel. ^ 

Although U.S. sources jm* 
Mughniyah has twice soe-t | c !. 

periods in Iran this year, they note 
that he has increasingly actM 
independently, 

"The Revolutionary Guard* 
seem genuinely surprised by sow 
of what he has done,** says a 
Department official. At one stairV 
U.S, officials believe he was unde? 
virtual house arrest m Iran. His 
trips to Iran may be attributable 
part to a rift with Syria, whicr 
reportedly now trying to trar < - 

down. 

And an Arab government that! 
has tried to deal directly m 
Mughniyah over the hostage wu 
has suggested that he mastermind- i 
ed the Apru Kuwaiti hijac* r k - 7 
defiance of Iranian orders 

Iran’s recent cutback in finance I 
aid to Hezbollah factions also 
nave diminished its influence . - 

Mughniyah and other hos’.az? 
holders. 

U.S. officials now are hoping that! 
Iranian support wiU further evape* 
rate as part of that nation s efforts 

3 fter its cease-fire with Iraq*® 
better its diplomatic standing ana 
that Shia Muslim factional 
further isolate him in Lebanon. 

Bringing him to justice is r- 
just a hope, it’s an intention," &P 
Revell. We re going to be sure 
nas no place to hide, And if te* 
going to operate, he*ll have tocofl* 
out In the^open, which makes tt* 

vulnerable." 

M others are less 
Mughniyah has become part of 
Lebanese folklore," says a BnU^ 1 
counterterrorism official. "He l * 

now so egenciary he can do pre^/j 
- 1 what he wants, " L 


The tightly knit clan structure 
makes the cells difficult to pene- 
rate, Jacobsen and other former 
American and French hostages 
believe that only a handful of men, 
about a dozen, are members, with 

about anot her 40 in their pay as 
guards, 

Mughniyah and the Hamadis are 
said by Reagan Administration 
sources to work together closely, 
although often with different goals. 

It s like ail association of street 
gangs. Sometimes their interests 
converge, sometimes they com- 
pete, says a source who has 
closely followed Mughniyah’s ca- 
reer. 

U.S. officials refuse to Say 
whether Mughniyah has been se- 
cretly indicted for other crimes, 
specifically the Marine bombing or 
the 1984 hijacking of a Kuwaiti 
plane during which two U.S. Agen- 
cy for International Development 
workers were slain. He has been 
linked to this episode as well as to 
the prolonged hijacking last April 
or another Kuwaiti aircraft to Cy- 
prus and Algeria. 

Like most o the Middle East’s 
most notorious extremists. Muirh- 
1 -i < rom relative obscurity 

He grew un in the - 
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Toughness 

with terrorists is 
bringing results, 
US official says 

By E. A, Wayna 

Staff wrilor of Ihr i hnt.1mn ' .t n:m i: Monitof . . 

Washington 

Fbr the last two years, international ter- 
rorism has declined, says L, Paul Bremmer 
III, the United States ambassador at large 

for counterterrorism . 

This reflects an increasingly solid coun- 
terterrorism network among concerned 
countries, Mr Bremmer says, and a growing 
consensus that terrorists should be treated 
as criminals, not political activists* 

He calculates that incidents of interna- 
tional terrorism (as distinguished from ter- 
rorism carried out by domestic groups in 
their country) declined about 6 percent in 
1986 and have so far dropped about the 
same amount this year. This stands in sharp 
contiast with the 20 to 30 |**n:ent annual 
increases in t he early 1980s, he says. 

Despite this cautious optimism, Bremmer 
says the war is far from won* This week s 
terrorist attack on US servicemen in Barce- 
lona, in which a US sailor was killed, demon- 
strates the continuing threat. Hostage taking 
remains a particularly troublesome and ef- 
fective form of terrorism, he says. The pres- 
sures on governments to make deals creates 
divisions in the international front against 
terrorists, Bremmer says, and may be mak- 
ing it more difficult for the US to get its eight 

hostages out of Lebanon. 

States, such as Ubya, Iran, and Syria, also 

continue to support and use terrorism de- 
spite international pressures to desist, Brem- 
mer says. (See related story, next page.) 
Thus, closer and better international cooper- 
ation is needed, but the trends are in the 

right direction, he adds. 

Western publics just got fed up with ter- 
rorism, Bremmer argues, and started de- 
manding that their governments develop ef- 


begmnmg to see the benefits/’ he says. One 
example is air safety. Twenty years ago, 
Bremmer says, there were 15 to 20 interna- 
tional hijackings a yeas*; there were two each 
in 1986 and ’87. 

I his reflects international cooperat ion on 
security and criminal prosecution. Wort; 
continues on ways to better detect bombs in 
hand luggage and baggage, he says, and just 
this month the International Civil Aviation 
Organization ordered all airlines to institute 
checks to ensure that all luggage is matched 
to passengers before takeoff. 

More generally, the degree of police and 
intelligence cooperation among countries! 
has multiplied, Bremmer says. Rather than 
seeking to cut deals, countries are now say- 
ing, 4i L< f the cops do their job/’ he adds. 

Cooperation in Europe has improved mar- 
ket ly in the last two years, he says, with the 
traditionally reluctant French acting as a 
motor force. The result has been a sharp 
drop in terrorist actions in Europe and t he 
crippling of many terrorist groups. 

Similarly, governments have begun to 
make the tough decisions needed to bring L 
terrorists to justice, with new laws and sue- 1 
cessful trials, Bremmer says. Britain, Italy, 
Wesi Germany, F ranee, and others have eon- 
vit ted terrorists with stiff sentences. 

The one area of real concern, Bremme 
says, is hostage taking. In recent months, 

four foreign hostages have been freed in 
Lebanon. Western intelligence sources say 
r fiore titan $ 1 million each was paid or a 
West German and for a Korean. Two 

ench hostages were released in what 
appears to be part of a deal with Iran, 

Bremmer def ines to comment direc y 
on the ransom reports, but he says “the 
impression is around that hostages are 
pi *i ng ransomed in one way or another, not 
necessanl with money but with some 
kind of promises or whatever. ... If hos- 
tage holders, par n harly the people hold- 
ing the eight American hostages, ge he 
impression that governments will be will- 
ing to make concessions to get their citi- 
| zens out, that will only prolong the agony 
qi j he Ame icans held hostage. It will only 
make it more difficult for our government 
I to get our hostages out/’ 

CONTINl K1J NEX 1 ’ 1 ’AGE 


BARCELONA, Spam u\U' An 
attacker shouted "Long five l oKi 
non r ‘ before lobbing two hand gu 
nudes that killed a U S s -dim and 
wounded nine others in a U$o club, 
police said yesterday 
The assailant then lied, 

"As far as we know the* e was only 
one person involved" said a police 
spokesman He -ml an unidentified 
witness heard the attacker shout 
“Long live Lebanon!" m Spanish 
Witnesses desen bed the man who 
threw the grenades into the club as 
young, dark-skinned, with curly 
hair. 

The Barcelona daily In Van guar 
dia said police had doubts about 
claims by an obeure separatist 
group, the Red Army of Catalonian 
Liberation, that u was responsible 
for the attack Saturday night in this 
Mediterranean i*ori city 

The newspaper said police wore 
investigating the possibility that the 
attacker belonged to Some Islamic 
terrorist group 

In 1985, a group calling itself Is- 
lamic Jihad- Islamic Resistan t 
claimed responsibility for the worst 
attack directed against Americans 
in Spam, the bombing that year of a 
Madrid restaurant frequented by 
U S. military personnel That attack 
killed 18 Spaniards and injured 80 
people, including s e v o r a l 

Americans. Basque separatists also 
claimed responsibility 

Doctors at Barcelona’s Hospital 
del Mar said they completed an au 
topsy yesterday on the body of ivu . 
Officer Ronald Strong, 22, a motor 
specialist from Reeders, Pa, The 
sailor died Sunday after surgery for 
shrapnel wounds suffered in the 
blast at the United Services Organ 
ization club. 

A hospital morgue official said ar- 
rangements were made to take the 
body to the U.S. mr base at tbrrejon 
outside Madrid to await shipment 
home. 

Petty Officer Strong was in the 
club, which the USO rents out when 
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U.S Navy ships anchor in Barcelona, 
with other sailors when grenades 
exploded in the doorway 

Pour of the other time were hospi- 
talized overnight 

Petty Officer Strong was on li- 
berty from the destroyer PS5 
Thorn, which left Barcelona ahead 
of schedule yesterday for Naples. 
Italy, along with the frigate USS 
Donald B Beary. Their flags fleu at 
half-mast 

The two ships, with the Navy’s 6th 
Fleet, arrived in Barcelona on Dee 
21. They originally planned to leave 
at the end of the week, said Rafael 
Jerez, a US Embassy off icial 
The Spanish news agency Europa 
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In a telephone call to the Spanish 
national news agency EKE, a woman 
Idtentit vmg herself as a Red Arm° 
member demanded that Terr^ 
Unite withdraw us claim of author 3 
shtp of the consulate bombina 
v* ■' ch ! mu red eight Spaniards. 
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Terrorism: Kicking the 



I n participating by phone in a 
Pittsburgh radio talk show on 
Christmas Eve concerning the 
crash of Pan Am Flight 103, 
one thing was obvious to me. Terror- 
ism had won another round 

This was so even though the cause 
of the crash was not known at the 
time. Although the evidence of a ter- 
rorist bomb has now been pro- 
nounced conclusive by the British 
Transport Ministry that fact is al- 
most immaterial. Even if the midair 
I breakup of the Boeing 747 had 
1 ■ turned out to be the result of 
structural or mechanical failures, 
the damage to American morale and 
confidence has already been done 

Past terrorist attacks directs 

-gainst Americans— hijackings as- 
sassinations, bombings and the like 
have sensitized us to the point 

STo wi d,SaSter occurs 'hat 

-s no immediate explanation the 
ter. onsts get the “credit” whether 

SfaL7f r v U1VOive f d or not. Such ac£ 
^gmf> our frustration and 

nSf .'S r “ ta * s « f <*»* 

ms call-in . guests made 


clear, then vwre thcmschvs &irmc 
con vn need, evidence or no e\ c or>oo, 
r i at torron s t $ \* t re rv > ; v; >. v e 
And the fact that the "terror: si .* an> 
ings” in Finland that had s f > fw , l w | l an 
Amencan Embassy alert in Mosxxnt; 
airport precautions in Frankfertand 
London and (after the fact) newspa- 
per and television headlines here at 
home turned out upon invest c r 
to be a tragic coincidence^ has not 


altered those perceptions one whit 
P"» warnings’* turned out to haw- 
been sparked by a feud between 
Arab expatriates in Helsinki who 
evidently routinely accuse each 
other of impending acts of terror- 
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Israelis Reportedly Kill 

6 Presumed Terrorists 


Bv DANIEL WILLIAMS Wrifcr 


JERUSALEM — in a pair of sepa- 
rate clashes. Israeli troops shot and 
killed six Palestinian guerrillas try- 
ing to infi-Lrate from the north and 
sou th Wednesday, including three 


41 


it 


wind. , .CONTD 

M irroring the feelings held 
t>y many Americans in 
rh * * * r revui sion over this 

the p!rT a K Urn u anger of 

rpm a ri! S u r ^. radio audience was 

somethin^!? h They uanted 

something done and done now What 
they wanted to knou from me, a 
military expert,” was where and 
how such action should be taken. But 
m afraid my answers were not 
what they wanted to hear 

As any military professional 
would have told them — and as I’m 
sure the Joint Chiefs of Staff if 
asked, would tell the president — the 
biggest stumbling block to a milL 
tary response is the first principle of 
war, the Principle of the Objective 

Every military operation,” it states, 
should be directed toward a clearly 
defined, decisive and attainable db 
ective " And the fundamental prob- 
lem with counterterrorism is pre- 
cise! y the lack of such an objective. 

Many Americans wished im medi- 
ately after the incident that the 
United States would strike known 
terrorist groups such as Libya or the 

Iranian-backed factions in I.ebanoi; 
or the Iranians themselves or even 
the PLO on the off chance that one 
of these groups might have been the 
one responsible. But such a reaction 
would be like that or the man de- 
scribed by the redoubtable Mr. 
Dooley at the turn of the century 
who got mad at a hurricane for dam- 
aging bis house and went outside and 
kicked the wind. It may have made 
him feel better, but it surely didn ’t do 
him much good. 

j 

Such an action would violate the 
principle that any response must be 
“dearly defined” And that’s not an 
easy task in the convoluted and con- 
tradictory world in winch interna- 
tional terrorist groups operate. Even 
when terrorists are obviously to 
blame, is it the terrorist faction that 


who succeeded in breaching the 
border in the Negev Desert, mili- 
tary sources said. 

in the Negev, in Israel's far 
south, two members of the group of 
infiltrators were sUH at large, ac- 
cording to unconfirmed reports A 
pursuing Israeli soldier was 
wounded in the clash that killed the 
three presumed terrorists, the re- 
ports said 

The latest modems brought to 
four i Tie number of attempted infil - 
i rations since Saturday At least 
three of the efforts. Israeli officials 
said, were made by Palestinian 
groups who oppose moves by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
to open peace talks with Israel. 

Climate of Unease 

The attacks, coupled with the 
sabotage of a Pan American jetliner 
blown up as it flew over Britain 
with 259 people aboard, led observ- 
ers to ponder whether radical Pal - 
estinian groups were trying to 
create a climate of unease in order 
to undermine diplomacy aimed at 
settling the Middle East conflict 


It was not clear whether ihc 
guerrillas in the Negev came from 
Jordan or Egypt, both of which 
border Israel m the south. The 
penetration occurred between 6 
and 7 pm , sources said, with one 
unconfirmed report putting tne 
crossing point at Em Yahav. a 
settlement halfway between the 
>cad Sea and the Red Sea resort of 
Eilat along the Jordanian border 

Infiltration from Jordan would 
be unusual. The Jordanian army 
keeps a close watch on its frontier 
to prevent guerrillas from entering 
Israel bent on violence that might 
invite an Israeli retaliation against 
Jordan. 

Attacks on Israeli settlements 
have originated from Egypt in the 
past, although Israel; officials are 
careful to point out that neither 
Egypt nor Jordan does anything to 
encourage attacks on Israel. 

1 he Negev intrusion— for which 
no group has taken responsibility — 
followed by about 12 hours an 
attempt by three armed Palestin- 
ians to enter northern Israel from 
Lebanon. Israeli troops thwarted 
that assault, shooting the three as 
they approached the border fence 
near the Lebanese village of Meiss 
el Jabal, close to the Israel farm 


CONTINUED NEXT n AGE 


appears most guilty or is it the work 
of another faction that wants to 
make them look guilty^ 

In the most recent incident, could 
it be the work of a terrorist splinter 
group of the PLCP Could it be the 
work oi those opposed to the dia- 
logue that is beginning between the 
PLO and the United States? Or could 
it be neither? lb strike the wrong 
target or to take the wrong action 
could serve ihe terrorist's interests 
far more than our own 

That's why the decision not to 
broadcast terrorist warnings to the 
general public was the correct re- 
sponse I he terrorist s objective is 
not to kill people per se — like all 
acts ot war their objective is politi- 
cal, to kill people or threaten to kill 
people in order frighten others to do 
their will and to sensitize the public 
to their political goals. We ought not 
o lelp them do that by serving as a 
sounding board for their threats and 
demands. 


If a military response is not ap- 
propriate, then what is to be done? 
The answer is in more and better 
intelligence so that the objectives 
can indeed be clearly defined. And 
once those objectives are defined, 
the United States ought to be abso- 
lutely i uthiess in exacting revenge 
— not or the sake of revenge itself 
but for the sake of discouraging such 
terrorist acts in the future. 

And that’s exactly the kind of ac- 
tion we have not taken. Although we 
know who they are, those who sev- 
eral years ago took William Buckley, 
the CIA’s station chief in Lebanon, 
hostage and then slowly tortured 
him to death are still walking the 
streets of Beirut. If we want to retali- 
ate against terrorists, they would be 
a most deserving group with which 
to start. Not only would they get 
what’s coming to them, their elimi- 
nation might do wonders by demon- 
si rating that Amercia is truly seri- 
ous about its ami -terrorist efforts. 
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NICOSIA, Cyprus, Dec, t9 — Tta 
ralestiman tesrorist group fowfaf 

by Abu Nidal release! two kidnaped 

rreitch girls in Renghari ; , 

tod. Vj the official Libyan w * s ' 
agency reported. 

French Foreign M 
that Libyan authoi 


the two sisters, ,„ lM 
more than a vear ago, to then 


the;, Pascal 
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immediately flown home 
French government 


ami they weie 
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rnin ?™ w«.. .. „„ 

flWjCK of o oreurrtSi 

would have changed drastic * 

nri 6 5 Kn f nd,er - Pi « Axi s vice 

president for corporate commum 

cations, said in New York today Hut 
*"* -sic* aml , lre<r ffiT' 

consulting group had nude * 

teimSS SJ hW « w - that 

■-fvera firms that we used a ,J 
2 v KP h f ,‘! nle {lwt h ‘K* IMssrd 

a ■ L,d *“*«■ Ban Am 
*? K J te not m a txisiiion t» /. * 

lui.iit ,,i v , lif ** -si non t v . l01 „. 

« r «'t about our current proce- 

<8^pTaSL refused to ‘‘^borate 

Jp Vim Am s response to lu» . 

JJ-JJ V*L rep ° rtSl wh * d ' were ,s- 

1 t he aid ffhJjWP 

*H curtud j ,„|w£ 
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\ avv r>( nit lust r y -wide airline seen- 
tilt pi t»t t durrs Aikl said he would 
Is* willing to < ooper.itt” with such a 
h*\ tew 

Asked vvhrllier his findings might 
apply to Alltel .n rimes or to the air* 
line industry In general, La ngof sky 
would no i < eminent for publication. 

I In muttiy consultant .said he 
h,id hern reluct Wit to speak About 

Ins format client Pan Am, but 

changed his muni following last 
weeks tnuf-nir explosion, which 
killed 259 passengers and crew and 
II lesideriiN of ,t SrotUl village 
Where the wr eckage lut 
’ I would feel terrible i( f kept si- 
lent and another event of this kind 
happens,” he said. “And if some- 
thing is not changed, I am afraid jt 
i# going to happen again,* 

He said he* WM also motivated by 
an tn< ident last February when a 
mmm\ who hoarded a Pan Am 
High! m Houston flew to JFK air- 
|Hut in New York and then on t<» 

I el ftuv with t \ handgun and am- 
munition undetected m her luggage 
»• was caught only after she a^ 

*iv (*d at Ben-Gurion airport here, 
h\ a security guard who noted she 
Was acting erratically, 

IVii Am's Kriendler acknoxvl- 
that there had been a “vio- 

1,1 «u> woman’s failure to 
doilaio the h.indgun, but he 
stressed t|| at Mk> did not carry it 

t> x r >0 . r e " was her 

< hocked luggage. 
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, ‘ wo ""‘ i<,(l m an April 2 mid-air 
uff’T" a TW A jetliner en 
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Minister Yuzfo* Sfc - 
today that tlie l^deds** 
a dialogue wit*, ^ p-'-gJj* 
eration Organ«arvj,\^ 

**<* 'he t« , vMtanj 

against Israel* ^ 

f *% . t 

Vx wmfkto «Kr i 

complained about the «w«e. sMte 
American tattes nidi die f»U) la, 
given hope to temorcst — r rr i—>il 
ah over the worij ^ 
can be rewarded !» m W 

Netanyahu, $pe*kmg at i tim 

conference « m*m 

on aviation secunty to <V *sc be* 

m 'ebruary , the sotvh 

, th ^ bombing or the Pjwi 

imer last week pointed to the lift 

or Middle East cou es Ml* 
Syria. 

Whoever committed tfwv m 
f raw fcWftl nnd 
from the tact that the otfaiwiihli 
™ at P»oneered thk verf IMi 1 
barbarism is a t ru s ted , 
interlocutor m the leading cap* 
of 'he world,* he said of the AtV 
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Br ^ ^ 

Tl>c girls- mother f^, n, < 

gaw *«xed >. <fe Z„ 

mam jit cap? ivi! y 

“France welcomes 'he ebiPIren's 

gesture as such," if,, 

««ry Hid. "It thanks the 
authorities who have contribute) 

It 

The Abu Nidaf group mif \ 
release of the two g, f j > Aitnt 
Uure Betille, 7, and h *r yii 

gm>e, 6, was made for buma rut;) r j 
reasons. The group, which call# H- 
self the Revolutionary Council of 
Fatah, is believed to K. /r , | V < 

■ hnk$ with the Libyan gov^rnm* m of 
Moammar Gadhah 

“Folkwing the appeal by tf# 
Guide of the Revolution (Oadhabj 
on the occasion of ChmtoM k, 
release of hostages defamed m b b 
anon, the two little French yjth 
have been released/ the Libyan 
nt s agency JANA said. 

The release comes as Cadhafi is 
frying to wir, world support in tfne 
face of charges from the Unit'd 

States that Liby^ has cornpM' d 
work on a factory near Tripoli, the 
capital, designed for the production 
of chemical weapons. 

The Abu Nklal group also has 
been trying to deflect suggestions 
that it may have had a role in plac- 
ing a bomb aboard the Fan Am jum- 
bo jet that crashed in Scotland la&t 
week killing all 2&9 people aboard 
and at least 1 1 on the ground, Brit- 
ish authorities reported yeste/ / 
that they had found conclusive ev- 
idence that the plane was brought 
down by a bomb. 

The French girls were taken hoi* 
tags along with their mother, Jac- 
queline Valente, and five Belgians 
in November 1987, reportedly as 
they cruised in a yacht off the Is- 
raeli-occupied Gaza Strip, 

The Revolutionary Council of 
Fatah, an extremist faction that 
broke with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization in the early 1970 1 , hm 
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uy dlMlyt} > till b# Hour* Pi t y, 

1 1 ypluttforifH 'Mj dug i/fitfti 
PPI In 'if hit pliiRi f, 

At/fjMriii#* km "* m lud*d" Hut 

downing of » lu t , mkfurf pl-un ow f 

wss fh« M-sulinfdli'iM.ljjHif flow 
iNn U,, ' w * '*»' IfMrtfo UK W'Mloiiol w i 
hiow l,»*| i WW (, rtooli,,,, 

» * 11 , 1 / 

w-jmjw of mt ini f.ihj/iw. „n|, 

win)** 

hivf tvMgsforiMg fht- dreadful # mmJi r lV , r 

v-frfhmd havt* not found vuPoh of 

1 ' 1 1* 1 1 <i tj * i iii ijjiift m i|j ,j one 

W'lndiO* win Him , ,,, , r ^,fl|y 

b* found m Hir v/m * |> i r i 

TWiJftvf ,t ig.it whi' i» h|i|k .if , io i>f 

gm n III- priority it rerf.mily d^rvni, is 
of [jr'Ctjhm imp »it, in/ r tjM of floating 
*»rid ptotnifily iro M'll^lug pulilif t y 
slr'iut t« r jor)Stf, 

If .in .ivi it ion .iNlliMjt 1 / II j Vf digit# , ,1 
nwU it io | if nimbly wort* h .mining to 
roof Jnrp it* bivor of .1 iKimljf xplohion Hian 
of sin old pl.ii it fiillmg ,ip 4 | t , f lit hotnl> i < ,m 
Ik' prevent! ■! ki'pm * i ,(|y tluin ji f* 

*tl >;t Lug# p.irt #if t(iri *in 11# # I f tiutithl 



i " MUrt Will always be to find a bomb 
ratner than a hole in the roof. In this 
psrficulsr investigation the evidence of 

rmi*,t t*#- made overwhelming if it 
J ' r ° ai * authoritative by the pubhc 

and the evidence should be reviewed by 

authorities other than the original British 
invesrigators and other than those dSy 
* one mind w ,th the aviation industry Y 

V a ^>mb caused the disaster 

*tu\ assunung present safeguards against 

ir jo ib i do riot worK as they did not work in 
his case, one can think of many safeguards 

w<: ih, nr,t y< ; t u’^t, 

l ■/ i,irt with an extreme plan, 
ymttimrt can be separated completely 
irom their haji^ag e> which would be flown 
'■r otherwise shipped to their destination. 

I hw would mean great inconvenience and 
c» it, but If planet, carried nofcJaggage at all 
it would prevent explosives hidden in 
1 iggnge. Pa , igers, in addition, couid be 
i i|<iard and searched with extreme care. 

This would be offensive to almost anybody 
but it could be done. y ’ 

Access to the plane before takeoff could 
also be made impossible to all except the 
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( d Hi* \/ ,idu|ff» of b* mg 
for \\w Mo (d, lirfturs tv* 

ctet net vice* * 1 1 1 f f* Hicir C/ipinM 1 , 

vbfiirdfy rioMiJiig h.id Ih fii hi ‘ril'd of 
flu ho.f.ig f-r, until Abu Nidid'n 
pohr'-iirMn m Lidiiirion iumounr vx\ 
f i-ihjr*f.iy I hat l|ir fwo giih wo <* to 

TriU FgP hJiMn or g,mi/,il ion, 
which Iff bilf^V'ol fo have < .mip'i in 
Lebanon'** Bilcgfl V.ilh*y, 

feftfd Htf g|.f Wf i ** veiled by Abu 

Nklal# wndB fiod H um j-, s.ibn 

Banna, before their rclcaac at a v 

C'Cl poof in Lebanon 

Ttl#f« haa bw*ii ijn < obihoii fur 
mine time that /\bn NiduUmd 
rriuy^d tb <* || r lTf fifM ^ it h * Liby*! now 

only Aral* aia io tu o pen I y 

tb/rr.ifr* fh<‘ prf .* fit #■ of Atm mrl.il'*, 

prophv U 

A number oi WcJiicrri dlplomai 

(nod th #7 Ma'vrd tli.H the an 
noufir'MK ot of tho rH^aja*, which 
waa said to involve a boat u\\> 


across Uif- Mediterranean from 
Lebanon, was a hoax aimed at dis^ 
guiaing (tie fact that the hostages 
W< ( ' being field in " 

^ In wlia t was seen as a rare^j 
avowal pi a terrorist act, an Ab 
Nidal spokesman, Atef Abu Ba_ 
f ou J i* f exlerntod coMoknces to thi 
families of those on board the Pan 
Am plane, expressing “deepest sor- 
ro w for this trac ed 

iccause of the allegations about 
the chemical warfare factory and 
the suspicions raised by the Pan Am 
crash, there are growing concerns 
in the Arab world that the United 
States might mount a retaliatory 
strike ag/iurd Libya 

U.H, warplanes attacked military 
sites at Tripoli and Benghazi in 
Apnl IHHb, m retaliation for the 
terrorist bombing of a West Berlin 
dllCbthoque that killed two U.S, 
servn Oman arid a Turkish woman. 
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s Angeles Tunes 31 December 1988 

Caller Claiming Jet Bombing Warns of New Action; 

iTui Stuff Reports 
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f ~^ nrm Wzr*> and Staff Reports 

k&SfD ON A eaifer claiming to 
jrvse.d re .-uardians of the 
ss^mc devolution, the pro- Irani - 

.£1*2**“ ast claimed 

TT D " ,ty fQr the bombing of 
. American World A;rwavs 

' telephoned American 

<±eences here Friday and 

SS?*? mo ^ lctJ0n unless the 

Reports the son of the 

- 'in. 


!ns ? r security 

^reiuily screened 

(The mere fact that 

& ” - 0 any plane excent tf*» m> 

f tnX ) ^ ^ one 

I Hf ^ TT^ a ay * ; 

BfV ssaK r 

JSSr* 

3131 ^wes could offer two 
*we mth today's 

attacrt y 'neasures and 

at 

could choose 




r ■ < 




m piane 

growrii of 

ante A.10 and Moslem 

I . °» St 

- ids oiuca to answer f«, 

tw __ ■^ ?3CS aw wixmgs of the 

^aaet^isunarj^^ 
— . 08 » the chief 

waryiie^-n.-,^ injggjy ~ 




U 24 


"T, 


^*jr* ii tiK 

a^eatdealofthe 


arasencj 33 rstaiKi suc ^ 

^ ±>Jr ** *** 3 " a ®fc«ig down of 

-■ ■ ~iT3US CStfVWT Bnti. ■ 7 VW<I 01 

^«ced with civilians, I( 
:uid suspect it was 


The anonymous- male caller who 
spoke with a Middle Eastern ac- 
rent, repeated the claim that the 
group he represents blew up the 
jumbo jet that killed all 259 people 
aboard and and perhaps another 1 1 

STd 1 H C er0 a Und L0Ckerb >e. 

ico land. He said if p r ,nce Reza 

to TV' lhC Shah ’ S son - ,s allowed 
Pon ' nue t0 live in the United 
htates then "there will be another 
present in the New Year for Amcr- 

v 28 ' " VeS at an estate in 
irginia, just outside Washington 

Iranian authorities have an- Tired 

weasy about what they say Ta 
campaign by Pahlavi to try S Lark 

an overthrow of Khomeini ^ * 

However, intelligence officiate 

d ? m c “ d lhe Calier ’ s c I a| ms, C [he 
mes of London reported Friday 

he newspaper also said that the 

asT Sim* lhe 21 

p *S','r “*» toils 

nSSi F,,eM 103 «*™w5 

2£5aSSSi~%,- 

to trigger ,h„ i ® Y stems was used 

said g hC b ° mb - the newspaper 
tiasmcreased b T det0nat0r ^eory 

involvement of SP iT'° n dbout the 
fPopuiar Front for Jhe f^ P ' GC 

Palestinian groun fL C T mmandJ ' a 

■ ingroup led by Ahme<j 


Threat Dig counted 



operations, which,? «ch kl „ 
civilians,” ppj P v(; Jr get j n N« 

Naj. said in a s ^ 0 foci a ,>i 

Damascus, Syria ,^° nt laJty 


Damascus, Syria lenien t 1st ^ 

At the same tim n 

imned tInie i 



Hi 


demned as' " rc . ',? e - Isra c/ 

Egyptian new g p a ^ nant 'ibe|>- 

its secret service ^h , Cl ‘ 

responsible ' lhp Woss ad 


7 


m i 


* 




% 


b ^ed Jewish £ZZ 8 r th * 

S& 

that the jnr to the 


<°* >w« eS.'“ w a «*; 

Sis «« » ££■«!«» 


'sm turn out to he - «. 
behind the bomh^ the motivY'" 

?-s-_ 5 




<0 


. "It would be a g 1 ? n 
before we would *>« 

®aid Rubin, who attrth 6 "** 11 *' 
^oup-s inclusion 0 JW 

balance” the list of su J e a '^pt, 


0gnt i»ued next 




[Mri 


f* 


""Culd act accept it 
va3t Iy advanced 
* j arfMtworic, ore&ewe 
*ot wac -an work it. We 

that any fool 
2* b*iat the Airbus 

33 1° amount to tfur 

tan 
were 


an** « P0mt) 
^•dawg ail things 

question. 


Siss' 1 *"'" 

bought down the Frankfurt 
airport security must !*** P ane ' f ^ en 

the point of a eatlv <n/^ ncr . ease< ^» ^ven to 
have done d^desTgoT' g0 d ernment m ‘8ht 

if governmen t ^ r T nd Wou,d » 

was to insist the rail systemhl?^” ,f ,s l 
IfnJike England andfaLT?^ kept int act. 

went at Japanese so^wlc -. 0Ur tra 'ns 
forever to getTTm^T ’ ,l wouJd lake 
trains. We Su«l^TT°? ine "‘ on 


railroads feU into 

traffic. Even if nnrlw ,rpassen « er i 

superb instead^r rain system were 'I 

wot) id haT?2h?I °T ? geoiJsJ J r H it • 
oouMnotSomh 50 "’ ° f C0Urse - 

weil as planes T|^.d? trainSan<,b “ ses ^ 
nation thai r A * J* “^“natesecunlyisi 

retaliatefL f e,g ? ersdonotw ' sht ® l ’' 

dream? m? ainst ' Maybe that is an absurd 

dream bn fi dl ' 10t beiped toward tint lit 

for fera 2 bose wbo tet their enthusiasm i 

t Jir k • ° vemde re aam and who nute J 
t^r bus, ness to inflame an American 

Puohc against an Islamic world. " 


Dos Angeles Tunei 

M^RdierStandan 


Pan Am 


Escalate 


By robin wright 
WASHINGTON- 

efficient desimcuon ( 
Plight 103 mav < e * 
bloodier sundafd for n 
terrorism, a gnm esc a' 

already -growing i re , 
large-scale acts of mc 
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or Corner 

New Bomb 


WASHINGTON - 
machines are seven 
keeping modern expl 
«ners, researchers s 
developed a device ti 
wwnhs inside 
regularity. ^ g 

,® ut "O airline has 
of the devices, and wi 

l0n 0; two prototvi 

. n F rancisco and Lo, 
atrpirts have put nT 

operation, 

The disclosure Wedr 

,^™b donated a boar 

hn^JV ast w « k ot 

likelv^t/f 259 P^cple 
evnw ° Spur foterest 
b-v P nff‘ VeS , detec tion d< 

toy officials said 

of Th? n,a ? hine *oes b 

V‘ce. o™ N A Ne ^° n A 

the sue of t 

chine. During the y^ r | c 
der a contract frVr , 

fow fake 

more TN A s a?? TSt « 

tt 2 S 

"ext summer! 8 - a!rp ° rts 
phasT e 4,? now in the f 

"? a nesh, a w c ? ,d J ad 

Sclent a i e Presu 
' ^ Applications lute 
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Plutonium 

Peril 

T e Ugin ^ a ^ rTonst *top the Empire 

I State Building in New York Cm 
— threatening to detonate a suitcase 
sized atomic weapon unless his mil- 
1 1 on -dollar ransom demand is mer 
\VhiIe this may seem far-fetched, re- 
cent developments in the nuclear power 
field are increasing the chances such a 
scenario could one day unfold. 

One of the most worrisome trends 
is the expanding quantin' of weapons- 
materials being producer bv 
omlian nuclear power programs around 
the globe. As these materials flood 
international commerce, the risk grows 
that they will be diverted to a black 
market, where they will be available 
to nations and sophisticated terrorist 

groups with an inclination to make a 
nuclear b — L 


,hcsc c< * u «<rics ,ni K l„ wdi | WVC 

CCSS to. 

vvoHT aU t SC „' JCtClt ** 111 the 

„ a r dcalcr *’ “«« *orv 

,m "’ col,c l«isive evidence that a 
“2 market exists, but tliere have Ken 

diversions ofnu- 
, r materials and several known »- 

A C "‘ PK ; ,- C LVS fv » ltral Intell 

I L -- nv ,- ^ J mes Israel tor divcrtintr SM 

v oua ^ oiEBia -„ r ,„,;;, 

m 1965 and 

countn of h . " ’ — " * 

ura nutm , n lvox Uonard W ., w 

ntor associate at riiTuarneiiic e7T’ 

,^^ 35i5 S.u MM| - tv- i- t: 

.^CjjiPtS o’. h iq ~ the ft | ” 

Liberation Organiza tion r‘» 

[yen successful lUii-Jas 

"Definite proof of a diversion— albeit 
of material not directly usable in a 
weapon— came in November when 

iLL^aii4nnou need that 15 

tons of hf.nr * 

gredkOLin mtdt^ actioriTTn ^n w 


unennehed uraninnUh-,,-1 
^ the black market in 19 S 3 , ending 
up m India, winch has been capabk 
of producing nuclear weapons since 
the mid -seven ties. 

Of the ueapons-grade materials in 
circulation, plutonium is th r» chief 
worn-. In proliferation termsT'TTiis bw 
producf oi_nuciear reactions iTreLr 

nveiy harmless lone as it rcm.nn; 
ensconced in spent fuel Rnr 


ome contend that a black market 
m u capons-grade materials already 
exists. In August 19S7, Prime Minis- 
ter Sadek Aiahdi of Sudan announced 
at a news conference that a batch of 
enriched uranium had been smuggled 
into ins country' and offered for "sale 
t o international bi dders 

ccomplices to tJ“ alleged plot 

m. Tv — — 1 T I i 1 A 


# * — r * v/ 

l 1 ■ * 1 c d in a i i tier Wo rid Society tele 
vision documentary titled The Terror 
Trade that numerous countries known 
to be seeking a bomb had participated 
is nuclear flea market, possibly 
including Israel, Iran, Iraq and Libya 
uranium was not weapons grade 
but could have been made so with 
farther enrichment— a technology' that 


separated out — a procedure dubbed 
processing” — the plutonium can u 
used in a bomb. A handful of coun- 
tries, most notably France, Great 
Britain, West Germany, Japan and India 
have recently begun to do this in order 
to i e cover the plutonium for reuse in 
their nuclear power plants 
According to David Albright, sen- 
ior staff scientist at t lie Federation of 
American Scientists, a Washington, 
D-C- based science policy research 
group, some 100 tons of plutonium 
has already' been separated from the 
spent fuel produced by' civilian reac- 
tors m the non -Communist countries 
If current reprocessing projections are 
met, the amount of plutonium sepa- 
rated out by the mid- to late -nineties 


exceed the 220 urns ,„ JW t |,c 
combmed nuclear weapons stockpiles 

V* ? hc Uniu<l States and the Soviet 
Union (see figure). 

Because separated plutonium trav- 
els long distances from reprocessing 
facility to fite! fabrication plant to 
nuclear power plant, there are numer- 
ous opportunities foi theft. By the mid 
nmet.es, hundreds of shipments of 
separated plutonium will be traveling 
by a combination of land, sea and air 
transport sometimes across interna- 
tional borders The challenge is to pre- 
vent this material from falling into the 
wrong hands. 

The United States has shunned 
reprocessing within its borders both 
because of concerns over proliferation 
and because the pract.ee has not been 
deemed profitable, It has also gener- 
allv discouraged other countries from 
embarking on the plutonium path 

Separated Plutonium Production 
{Non-Communist Countries} 


400 (short tons) 
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Source federation of 
American Scientists 
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1990 


2000 


* -owever, the Reagan administration 
ignored the advice of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) and the 
Defense Department— and possibly 
violated federal nonproliferation law — 
in recently granting Japan permission 
to reprocess nuclear waste that na- 
non s 1 actors create with U.S.-supplied 
uranium. According to the Nuclear 
Control Institute, a Washington, D.C.- 
based research organization specializ- 
ing in nuclear proliferation, this action 
" ! ’ «»blc okyo to produce at least 
loO tons of wcapons-usable plutonium 
over the next three decades 

Until Japan completes its own facil- 
ity, it will send spent fuel to Europe 
or reprocessing. The recovered phi- 
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2- Trigger Device Seen 


Pan 



By SIIEILA RULE 
* v 

vjh 4 titl if* J he hi w \ in k I mirs 

j ONDON, Dec 3 0 — Investigators 
f h*Ih*v i* that l he powei fui explosive l ha t 
Mew apart a Par) Am jumbo jel Iasi 
week was triggered by a sophisticated 
device with two separate detonating 
systems, l lie Junes of London re* 

ported today. 

Ihc newspaper, in a front-page re- 
^Hport attributed to unidentified sources, 
laid experts were working on the 
theory that one detonating system was 
a barometric device triggered by alti- 
tude, which then activated an elec- 
tions i uner The newspaper said the 
use of two detonators was developed by 
term lists to frustrate decompression 
chambers installed at some airports 
including Frankfurt, West Germany' 
Wlirie some passengers and luggage 
on the / an Am flight originated, 

rhnV L i ? * of London reported that 
HiK diired pressure Jn the chambers 

' ' \ oM bombs prepared with baromet- 
h; detonators. If there were two deto- 

w ",!‘T v ? r ’ th0 Pressure would 

ihl 5, r, ! m i ,>R device - w bich would 
thru set off the bomb hours later 

I ha v uw 28? , Amcrlca " authorities 

leads L f ,hl? Uy madc pub,lc any 

i »«l a powerful plastic explore d/ 
vice caused the Pan American World 

A' 'SB'S? ,“ oeln » ™ '» KS£%JK r “ 

3J (WO feet spreading wreckage over 
* * S " ,, ls b "'wii of Lockerbie and the 

sui r ounding countryside. the 

‘Conclusive Evidence’ 
evKe'^f d d / h< ‘ y had ‘'""elusive 

contained in, where it w«» pTJced inVh S 
Frankfurt “to f°Ld p f 1 “engers on the 

whlch wa^in Ilmauer 0 797 0f ^ 

frin at Jl,v, It ? * 727 ’ ended, beir 

d on. while the others ?ranfer’ S a e Lon ' 

w-hedu/ed to conthfuc fo J3e £*£%£* ' 
'ransferred directly to theZ k Was 

MB if 8 C h T' l ?"‘ n e 

«Ss& fflsffi p 55 

ported that expert ihL,! 1,mes re- 

mined whether bageaee^i yCl dc,er * 

jSSSif ttM « »" until! 

miv ‘ M "n ^^Sffsa? 


MHOS 


100 


Glasgow 


A/cwt/j $03 


w 

/RELANP 


/I 


BRITAIN 


Lockerbie 


FA/GL4WD 


; 


WALES'^. London 


£nQ 


n® h C FRANCE 


^ The New York Ttmcs/Dcr 3), J 988 

Almost 1,000 Lockerbie residents 
volunteered for self-help effort 


The newspaper quoted a “security 
source” at Frankfurt airport as saying 
that a low-pressure simulation cham- 
ber had been used there since J984 to 
check Juggage “from time to time ” 

A New Threat Is Made 

Its use js subject to special rules ” 

addiViTth' ,T‘k the source as saying 

the ch 8 a mhL he k^ C l! ned 10 sa y whether 
tne Chamber had been used to check 

luggage for the Pan Am flight from 

rankfurt to London. “It will be usert 

SK&lgF* ata ' ^ <“ a 


An unidentified m a „ 


iwatcd a rlaim'lha™™ ?*sSS 

group, had downed ihk a 
The caller 

by. said ,hc siaJA 

and Europe of **£ 

“We would Uke f 

possible or. in the new J 

will have another presen? f!* An »ertS 
caller said nt f, 0l »Us.>: 

ru^ e ^ hahs son . who lives in 

o Washington, issued a siaV a Sui >^ 
mg, "If this is true, it j s 
indication tha, KhomoS'P '3 

f* cn s a™ sun hard ai wL ler "«a 
the globe. ’ 01 ^ arcc-i 

i- 

Charge by Egyptian Paper 

>n Cairo, the semi-offtrioi 

AI Akhbar said in m 3SS!*» 
that Israel’s intelligence^^ t0<Ja - v 

because it had a "past recoTri^" 11 ** 

lamina,- £l s l ,ec ? rd m ma*. 


terminding such crimes ^ 
casting suspicion on Paiecrk aim » 
Arab elements." The Isrieb Fn"-* 

*• MS 

GMrd diSco y"'«'* 1 ^ ^"”o'v?m'Sty h fc 

and have foeusfvi i n ., *5 c Revolution 
of using adva S „ced P cxXsiVM e a bis,(,r! 
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Pan Am I Join h Ihil in 


By Koiirrl J, MrOnrUioy 

W t ifnot'lnn r*xjf I '< >t * ! ijfit Si rvh < 


FRANKFURT, Jin, 2~~ Invest I- 
%ator& have concluded that the 
bomb that destroyed Tan Am flight 
1 03 over Scotland last month and 
killed 270 persons was placed in tin* 
f Joeing 747 jet's forward luggage 
compartment, a Welt (<nmnn ju- 
dicial spokesman laid today. 

That compartment held luggage 
that had been put aboard the flight 
m both London and F rankfurt , so 
investigators stilt do not know for 
certain in which city the bomb was 
planted, Hubert Harth, spokesman 
for the Frankfurt state prosecutor's 
office, said in a telephone interview. 
Investigators are closely exam- 
ining wreckage from the crash in 
search of clues. They have not yet 
determined what kind of explosive 
was used or what type of container 
held the bomb, Harth said. 

Harth, whose office is heading 
the West German side of the crash 
investigation, said that his informa- 
tion came from Scotland Yard. 

A Pan Am spokesperson in Lock- 
erbie declined to say how many 
suitcases were in the forward lug- 
gage compartment, or where they 
came from. 

British and West German author- 
ities have disputed whether Frank- 
furt or London was the site where 
the bomb most likely was placed 
aboai d Flight 103. 

Th ejli^ht orjirjnsU id in Frankfu 
on a Boeing 7 27. ti^T 
TTondon 


m 

swT 


rt 

m 


lly crashed. Of the 


that sub- 


sons aboard the {Mane at the time of 
the crash, 49 were passengers who 
had come from Frankfurt. All died 
In a separate development, Harth 
confirmed a West German magazine 
report that the plane was carrying 

J2S* * U S. bank docm.ent' 

to ** 

of P - ' im *» Piece 

•koaTS S" W 

. . 111 «> Frankfurt was 
aimed with modern screening de- 

O0WTINUED NEXT pane 
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PIIIIIp lu ton ium peril. . . 

ionium will probably be returned by 
sea, a route extremely vulnerable to 
terrorist attack. Because plutonium is 

among the most poisonous substances 

know n, an accident oi act of sabotage 
during transit could seriously threaten 
the environment and human health. 

The handling of highly enriched 
uranium, another ueapons-gradc nu- 
clear material, is also a source of con- 
cern. Found most frequently in rescan, h 
reactors, highly enriched uranium was 
the material used to bomb Hiroshima. 
It is particularly vulnerable to theft 
because most research reactors have 
minimal security,, particularly on uni 
versitv campuses, where in some in- 
stances only a locked door separates 
the weapons -grade material from a 
n ud car thief. Tighter security is an 
obvious remedy, as is the creation of 
fuels that could substitute for highly 
enriched uranium in ail research reac- 
tors l n fortunately, a relatively low- 
budget research program funded by the 
U.S. government to find such alterna- 
tives is being phased out just as it was 
beginning to produce results 
Some theft protection is afforded by 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons of 1970, which 
was designed to minimize the danger 
of cis ili ati nuclear power programs 
being utilized clandestinely for bomb 
production. It places strict, guidelines 
and careful tracking procedures on the 
production and export of fissionable 
materials, and mandates inspections bv 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) to ensure compliance 
But the system is not tight enough 
lo begin with, nuclear facilities" in 

i, * Great Britain, the Soyiet 
Union and the United States are 

generally not monitored by the IAEA 
2 arc 6e j ,itics belonging to nonS£' 

Where safeguards arc imposed a 
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Washington Post 

Pan Am Bomb Put in 

By Robert J. McCartney 

W^hH^itlott IVm Korean 


FRANKFURT, Jan. 2— Investi- 
jMtois have concluded that the 
bomb that destroyed Pan Am Flight 
UKt over Scotland last month and 
killed 270 persons was placed in the 
Boeing 747 jet's forward luggage 
compartment, a West (3crman ju- 
dicial spokesman said today. 

That compartment held luggage 
that had been put aboard the flight 
in both London and F rankfurt , so 
investigators still do not know for 
certain in which city the bomb was 
planted, Hubert Harth, spokesman 
toi the Frankfurt state prosecutor's 
office, said in a telephone interview. 

Investigators are closely exam- 
ining wreckage from the crash in 
search of clues. They have not yet 
determined what kind of explosive 
was used or what type of container 
held the bomb, Harth said. 

Harth, whose office is heading 
the West Gei man side of the crash 
investigation, said that his informa- 
tion came from Scotland Yard. 

A Pan Am spokesperson in Lock- 
erbie declined to say how many 
suitcases were in the forward lug- 
gage compartment, or where they 
came from. 

British and West German author- 
ities have disputed whether Frank- 
lurt or London was the site where 
the bomb most likely was placed 
aboard Flight 103. 

The, fli ght originated in Frank fu rt 
°_ n a Boeing 7Z7. then switcne 
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the crash, 49 were passengers who 
had come from Frankfurt. AJI died. 

In a separate development, Harth 
confirmed a West German magazine 
repoi t that the plane was carrying 

lour sacks of U.S. military mail and a 
container of U.S. bank documents 

™* not subjected to security 
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tonium will probably be returned by 
tl a n>ui' extremely vulnerable to 

terrorist aftPcL lb • iiiiM* plutonium ^ 
among the most por.< moils subst-uncs 
known, afi accident 0f m i 61 sabotage 

during transit could ierioUliy threaten 
the cnviionnu m -Hi 1 ! human hi alth 

The hiuuliiny, "i highly enriched 

uranium, another wr ijioir. iin 

clear maten.il, is also a source of con 

cei 1 1 i on nd mow frequently in rciearch 

reactors, highly Ctirh htd mamum was 
the material used to boinl) J liiosliim# 
It is p.u'tk nlaily vulnciabh to (hen 

because moil research reactors have 
minimal security, parm nl.uJy on uni 
versity campuses, where in some tit* 
stances Only a locked dooi separate 
the weapons in.ide nuicu.it fiom a 

nuclear thief lighter security is an 
obvious remedy, as is the creation of 
fuels that could substitute (or high I v 
enriched uranium in all research rc.u 
tors. Unfortunately, a relatively low- 
budget research progum funded by the 
U.S. government to find such altema 
fives is being phased out just as it was 
beginning to produce results. 

Some theft protection is afforded In 
the Treaty on the Non-Prolifcranon 
of Nuclear Weapons of 1970, which 
was designed to minimize the danger 
of civilian nuclear power programs 
being utilized y Landes finely for bomb 
production. It places strict guidelines 
and careful tracking procedures on the 
production and c port of fissionable 
materials, and mandates inspections fav 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) to ensure < ompliai 
But the system is not tight enough 
Jo begin with, nuclear facilities in 
China, France, Great Britain, the vict 
Union and the United States arc 
general I v not monitored by the I A HA 
u Jrc tadIMeil belonging to nonstg* 

nntory nations, such as India, Israel and 
South Africa. 
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vices, 

Be th Harth and a Lockerbie po 
™ ^pokesraan emphasized that the 

|J • vb., f ciL?r. Sdfll was in an earlv 
“There is still wreckage be- 
R^ hered, [and] each and every 
faw to be examined,” a po- 


lice spokesman m Lockerbie said. 

Today, helicopters and search 
lean s discovered small pieces of the 
airplane’s tail section at Langholm, a 
town J t miles east of Lockerbie. 

Washington Past correspondent 
Jonathan C. Randal in London 
contributed to this report 
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„ . - -CtioDa.r> Cotmcil is am- 

trolled by Aba Nidai. the worl d's most fan - 
IfOtts te rrori st. MdtFw^^fwofTi enemy ot 
tsser Armftt and is currently based io the 
Lebanon. Colonel GadaJTi supplies him with 
cash and arms. Although be has sent his 

condolences to the victims of the disaster, his 
organisation has the will, expertise and man~ 

iQunt such an attac k. 

His group operates on a tight cell structure 
with local commanders being sent to different 
countries v here thev might live undercover for 
several years before being activated. But, last 

autumn, Arafat claimed he had persuaded 
~ ^affi to rein in Nidal 

Guardians ol the Islamic Revolution 
has twice claimed responsibility for the bomb- 
ing. first saying it was in revenge for the United 
States shooting dow n the I raman Airbus in the 
Gulf last July and then threatening more at- 
tacks if America did not expel the son of the 
late Shah of Iran, The Guardians are a cre- 
ation of the If anian government and in the past 
have concentrated on killing opponents of the 
I *n ... ji Revolution. T he\ are high!) motivated, 
but the Pan Am attack would be out of character 
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• After an absence of nearl> 10 years, the 
J apanese Red Army re- emerged in Y*q 
merobers of ITiT“gHn^ pifYlteo a oornb in a 
Naples club last April kilting five people, 
including one American servicewoman. 1 he 
same month another member of the gang was 
a rested in New Jersey with three bombs in the 
boot of his car* Yet another member of the gang 
was expelled from the Philippines* JRa mem- 
bers now operate as terrorist mercenaries. A 
group or country which wanted to be distanced 
fmm a serious terrorist act could have hired 
them. 
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IX HAS been the biggest and most con- 
ctv era ted nun hunt that anyone in the Ameri- 
ar . intelligence community' can remember, 
* riit Junes Adams and Marie Colvin. For 10 
agents in place in terrorist organisations 
ll>£ been questioned, tape recordings of inter- 
cepted conversations have been transcribed 
g: A forensic evidence examined. 

Se*s o' the Pan Am disaster was received in 
Ike State Department on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 2 1 . Since then a crisis task force under the 
ct -tr;; of Ambassador Paul Bremer, the head 
c f cx enter terrorism, and including repre- 
ier t* dves from intelligence agencies, the State 
Department the National Security Council 
ard the Pentagon, has been in session. 

la the counter terrorism world such crises 
are given a Domino rating after the name of the 
focal pizza service which guarantees 24-hour 
delivery. The seriousness of a crisis is judged 

by the size of the pile of empty red and white 
pizza boxes. According to US intelligence 
sources, this time the Domino rating is high. 

This v eekend the task force, working on the 
7 th floor of the State Department headquarters 
in Washington, has narrowed to four the 
shortlist of tenons [ candidates responsible for 
be thing flight 103. 

*We have a number of strong leads as the 
people who did this have not covered their 
tracks very well. Wt wiii know who they are in 
days rather than weeks,” said a source. 

The four on the shortlist are: 

• The Popular Front for the Liberation of 

Palestine-General Command, formed as an 
offshoot of the PLO by Ahmed Jibril in 1959 
and based in Syria, which finances and arms 
the organisation. The group is firmly opposed 
to PLO chairman \ asser Arafat’s negotiations 
for t settlement of the Palestinian Question. 

W est German police arrested a man belong- 
ing to the PFLP-GC two months ago. Hafez 
Kassetn Dalkamouni, 41, was one of 14 
P ales tin Ims picked op in Frankfurt on Octo- 
ber 26, Large quantities of arms and Semtex 
explosive were found during raids on live flats. 
The German police believe that the PFLP-GC 
was responsible for attacks on two trains carry- 
ing American servicemen. 

Any attack on Pan Am by the PFLP-GC 
would have needed the approval of the Syrian 
government But since the discovery in London 
of an attempt to blow up an El A1 jet at 
Heathrow in 19&6, which was clearly linked to 
Syrian intelligence, Damascus has tried to dis- 
tance itself from tenorism. However, the re- 
cent rapprochement between Arafat and the 
Un ted States threatens the position of Presi- 
dent Assjid of Syria as the Middle East peace 
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contributed to this retort 





broker. Assad may have calculated that a ter 
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erafiin Kevolotionary Council is 
trolled by Abo Nidal, the world s most dan- 
iroos ter ronsL Nidafis ijw 1 

Hi at and is currently based in the 
Lebanon. Colonel GadafTI sop plies 

cash and arms. Although be has sent his 

condolences to the victims of the disaster, hi 
organisation has the will, expertise and man- 

ount such an attac k. 

His group operates on a tight cell structure 
with local commanders being sent to different 
countries where they might live undercover for 
several years before being activated. But, last 
autumn, Arafat claimed he had persuaded 
affi to rein in Nidal _ 

The Guardians of the Islamic Revolution 
has twice claimed responsibility for the bomb- 
ing* first saying it was in revenge for the United 
States shooting down the Iranian Airbus in the 
Gulf last July and then threatening wore at* 
tacks if America did not expel the son of the 
late Shah of Iran. The Guardians are a cre- 
ation of the Iranian government and in the past 
e concentrated on killing opponents of the 
Iranian Revolution. They are highly motivated, 
but the Pan Am attack would be out of character. 

# After an absence of nearly 110 years, the 
Japanese Red Arm y re- cmerped in 19&&. Two 

members MTU gang plUhled a boron in a 
Naples club last April killing five people, 
including one American servicewoman. The 
same month another member of the gang was 
arrested in New Jersey with three bombs in the 
boot of his car. Yet another member of the gang 
was expelled from the Philippines. JRA mem- 
bers now operate as terrorist mercenaries. A 
group or country which wanted to be distanced 
from a serious terrorist act could have hired 
them. 
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Nov. 10 . 1 985; Hijacking of Uganda Airtlnaa plana, car- 

ii4'<) on I by rofxils <>l thr N.ilionnl HousUinco Amiy I ho 

plane, carrying 40 passengers, was diverted by a gun- 
man and flown to kasos. a ret » i held town In western 

Uganda. All hostapes released safely 
Nov. 23 24, I9l)5: Egypialr jetliner en route to Cairo 

from Athens seized, forced to (anti In Malta, 91 passen- 
gers on board, 6 crew members. Five slain by terrorists, 
Including two Americans, Scott Baker and Scarlett Ro- 





»rs executed. Plane refuoiod, continu» K j »7 i Wtot* 
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day of Ramadan, the Moslem holy month 
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of schoolchildren and demanded a plane and 
ransom. Soviet authorities decided to provid* JJ^TI 
flot cargo plane and the money In order to A*&, 
of 30 fourth-grade children. The plane flow t 
where the hijackers surrendered quietly. 10 
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The subtle consequences of terrorist attacks 


PAUL CRAIG ROBERTS 


T |he U.S. response to the bomb 

that downed Pam Am Flight 
103 over Scotland and mur- 
dered 270 people is almost 
certain to be feeble, thereby guaran- 
teeing new economic burdens for 
taxpayers and air travelers. 

Some of the costs of terrorism are 
obvious; others are subtle. Among 
the former are the actuarial costs of 
the lost lives and the cost of the air- 
liner and Scottish homes. Ib that can 
be added the economic and career 
impact on relatives of the victims. 


Some have lost opportunities, and 
others will be emotionally scat ed. 

Other costs are less obvious, such 
as the business deals that won’t be 
made as businessmen curtail their 
travel or fly circuitous routes to 
avoid targeted airlines. Fearful of hi- 
jacking, many seasoned American 
travelers already avoid flights of 
U.S. carriers that originate in the 
Middle East, and some avoid using 
U.S. airlines to return from Europe. 

The fact that the bomb was placed 
on beard either in Frankf urt or in 
London, airports with good security 
systems, sends a message that no 
potential target is safe. Now every- 
one is waiting for a terrorist bomb to 
bring down an American airliner de- 
parting from New York. 

Unlike anywhere else in the 
world, large North American and 
European cities today have polyglot 
populations Airport security per- 


sonnel and airline food 

maintenance r.rp u , e 2 .***•**& 
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lishmen. Many of S5g» 

fanatical qualities that ^ 
cation has removed fromwefeu 
psychological makeup 
Moreover, these recent fa* 
grants, legal or illegal, ha** 
given rights, both legislatively at 
by judicial dictate, that p/4* 
them from being screened frora« 
cupations that allow tenor®* 
breach airport security. Tbdiy fat 
eral judges in the United States r» 
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‘Usual’ terrorist act 


is airliner hijacking 


Although there have been two instances in recent 
years in which bombs have been suspected in airplane 
explosions, the most common form of terrorism has 
been airliner hijackina. Some recent terrorist incidents: 


June 14- July 1, 1985: Trans World Airlines plane de- 
parting from Athens to Cairo hijacked, landed in Beirut 
One Amencan Navy seaman, Robert Dean Stethem, 
beaten and killed; 39 passengers held hostage for 17 


days. Hijackers believed to be members of a military Leb- 


Brigade 


T 


June 23, 1985: Air India Boeing 747 crashed 
of Ireland killing 329. Bombmq suspected 

Oct 8-10, 1§85: AcNUe lluro, ItalSn cruise 
jacked. Hijackers were members of the Palestin 
two Front demanded the release of over 50 P i 
cr scners a «ec t stm American Leon Kindi 



Nov. 10, 1985: f-fijaddng of Uganda Airlines plane, car- 
ried out by mfaah of the National Resistance Army. The 
pmne, carrying 40 passengers, was diverted by a gun- 
man and frown to Kases, a rebel-held town in western 
Uganda AS hostages released safely. 

Nov. 23-24, 1985: Egyptair jetliner en route to Cairo 

from *“!?!? saize<1 * forced to tend in Malta; 91 passen- 
aa re on b oard. 6 crew members. Five slain by terrorists 

"Vjjcng two Americans, Soon Baker and Scarlett Ro- 

P^e stormed by Egyptian military comman- 
ao un* 59 (Med, 27 wounded. Terrorists believed to h* 



either Palestinian or Libyan radicals. 

Fob. 5, 1906: In Texas, a knlfe-wleldlrvg man comman 
deered a Delta Air Lines Jet as it landed and held the 239 
people aboard hostage for two hours. No one was 
harmed. 

Sept. 19, 1986: Two armed men seized plane in the 
Urals, shooting and killing two pursuing policemen and 
two passengers before being killed themselves by Soviet 
police. It was later revealed that the hijackers were drua 
addicts; no motive discernable. y 

Dec. 26, 1986: An Iraqi Airlines flight carrying 91 p as . 
sengers, 1 5 crew members and a security guard crashed 
during hijacking. One of the gunmen threw a grenade 
that started a fire; 62 reported dead. 

March 9, 1988: A flight attendant, three passengers 
and five hijackers were killed during an attempt to force a 
Soviet airliner to fly out of the country; 20 more were in- 
jured. The hijacking was led by a woman and her sons — 
jazz musicians who hid weapons in their instrument 



April 5-20, 1988: A Kuwaiti airliner was hijacked on a 
flight from Bangkok to Kuwait and forced to land in Iran 
Hijackers, believed to be pro-Iranian Lebanese Shiite 
Moslems, demanded the release of 17 Shiite Moslems 
held by Kuwait. Three members of Kuwait’s royal family 
among the 1 1 2 people on board. Plane was refueled 
flew to Beirut, where it was not granted permission to 
land. Hijackers continued to Cyprus. During incident 64 
passengers released sporadically. Two Kuwaiti passen- 
gers executed. Plane refueled, continued to Algiers- 12 
more hostages released, one of whom carried an Ameri- 
can passport. All prisoners released on April 20, the third 
day of Ramadan, the Moslem holy month 

nf^.!; ^ 9 ** 5ft Sov,et hijackers seized a bus fun 

° f ^£^ ,kjr ? n demanded a plane and $3 million in 

aut t 1 ° m,es decided to provide the Aero- 

nf off HP P[f ne and the money in order to save the lives 

^ children. The plane flew to Israel 

where the hijackers surrendered auietlv 



PAUL CRAIG 


consequences of terrorist attacks 



Some have lost 
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SPECIAL EDITION — TERRORISM 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 6 January 1989 



(widhafi Brought Woes On Himself 

His History Of Supporting Ferrorism Is Only Fart OJ Justification For JJ.S , Action 


IU Barr v Rubin 

oj Moammar Gadhaft's combi- 
nation of outdated ideology and 
state-of-the-art weaponry makes 
him a threat to America’s interests and 
i ibya's neighbors. The latest U.S.- Liby- 
an clash — in which American F-Hs 
shot down (wo Libyan MiG-23$ over the 
Mediterranean — is another periodic 
and necessary reminder for him to curb 
his ambitions and trouble-making 
According to the Department of De- 
fense, the aerial battle took place during 
routine U.S. maneuvers when the Liby- 
an planes threatened the American pa- 
trol over international waters Although 
the incident occurred 600 miles away 
from its new chemical-weapons factory, 
the Libyan action was no doubt related 
to a fear that the United States would 
soon attack the plant. 

Ever since he took power in Septem- 
ber 1969, just before his 30th birthday, 
Gadhafi has persisted in his megaioma- 
niacai ambition to be the leader of the 
Arab world His hero is the late Egyp- 
tian President Gamal Abdul Nasser, 
whose efforts to unite the Arabs and 
destroy Israel led to tragedy throughout 
the Middle East. GadhafLs imitation 
would be farcical if not for the bloody 
trail left by Libyan-backed terrorism. 

Gadhafi has repeatedly failed in his 
attempts to undermine or take over oth- 
er states. Neighboring Chad, with 
French assistance, beat back his inva- 
sion after several years. His blatant and 
bullying interference in other parts of 
Africa has made him an unpopular fig- 
ure, particularly when his promises of 
aid were never fulfilled. 

Gadhafi has no real allies in the Arab 
world. Money and arms have been sup- 
plied to terrorist and guerrilla groups 
ranging from the Irish Republican 
A~ my o the Moslem nationalists of the 
southern Philippines, without any ap- 
preciable gains for either Libya or its 
clients. If one considers only Gadhafi '$ 
lack of political victories or strategic 

gains, he is not a threat to the United 
States. 

But Gadhafi 's activities do pose a seri- 
ous threat because of his responsibility 
for terrorist deeds that kill or wound 
people, including Americans, and desta- 
bilize other rates In the areas of terror- 
ism, me proliferation of chemical weap- 

i f e Ara &* Israeli conflict, 
oaahan does jeopardize vital US 
interests. 


Along with Syria ana Iran, Libya is 
the leading sponsor of state ferrorism. It 
has supplied training silos, false docu- 
ments, safe haven, weapons, money and 
transport for a wide variety of terror- 
ists During the last two decades dozens 
of murderous attacks would never have 
taken place if not for Libyan assistance 
and, in some cases, direction. The Liby- 
an government tried to assassinate ex- 
iled dissidents, even on American soil. 
The United States tried to deter Gadhafi 
by commercial embargoes, and pres- 
sured its allies to follow suit Nothing 
worked. 

After a particularly blatant terrorist 
at rack on a club frequented by Ameri- 
cans in West Berlin, the United States 
intercepted radio communications prov- 
ing Libyan involvement. In May 1986, 
the United States retaliated with a 
bombing raid on Libya. The results 
were dramatic; A badly shaken Gadhafi 
virtually ceased all of his terrorist 
efforts. 

This lasted about two years. But there 
were increasing reports that Gadhafi 
wanted to renew his activities, using ter- 
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rorists from ih« Ma pai w.. .. 
a group that woTTO J **WUa,. 
back to Libya 

The reinitiation of Liavan ^ 

rorism was timed to 

second anniversary of tM? w 'th £ 

11 Last Anril cr *idon* 


tern 


probably actinj 


ncse colleagues, attacked a i!S! 
Naples. Five people, tnclla m . a cly » 8i 
tcan servicewoman, Were 

the same time, a Red Army/'* 1 
Kikomura, was arrested o„ 0rts *.Yi 
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Libya has also been 
nection with the bombTng 
Pan Am Flight 103 ov|r w° atJl of 
there is firm evidence of 11 

votvement in that crime 

’ Suited 

COtiT I NT JED NEXT PAQ? 



Airline seoority * . 

^n^cav^ sometime las, weei^ 

me U S. Embassy in Oslo, NorJl, 
bomb would be placed aboard 
jet bound from New York to i« 
Angeles on 1 uesday, j an 3 . 

The attendants realized that them 
was the last United Higbt o( thedw 
going from the New York area to Us 
Angeles ■„ although there was a later 
TWA flight out of Newark that wet* 
oil without incident) and, accord 
to one source, it "spooked * then. 

A State Department spokesman 
said yesterday that he “could m 
confirm" whether the Oslo embassy 
had ever received such a threat, or i 
v uad, whether the threat had been 
passed along to U S. carriers ,4 ^ 
don't publicize all threats. 1 the 
spokesman said, 

“The union has looked mto it an- 
we are satisfied that it was a real 
legitimate bomb threat,” Yeast 
"It was nobody’s imagi 

"he flight attendants 
Newark overnight, but return* 1 
Wednesday mornmg to Us AnFjjJ 
where they are based. Yeast, * _ 
declined to identify t^ e ^ 0 | 
women, said they have an averag^ 

10 years of e> nAriAnce in ^ 
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ag eius were k 
crash, sources 


gy Susan Bennett 

Inquirer Bureau 

WASHINGTON — A high-level CIA 
official assigned to Beirut and at 
least two U.S. counte terrorism spe- 
cialists based in the Middle East died 
ii*; the crash of Pan American Flight 
Ib3» Reagan administration sources 

have confirmed. 


jMiv^ugaxors are trying to deter- 
ntme whether the Unbound flight, 
which originated in Frankfurt, was 
born bed by te; rorists because of the 
sensitive intelligence assign mens of 
these men, act ‘ding to two private 
aviation-security consultants with 
knowledge of the probe 
A ( A source who asked not to be 
identified said the complexities oi 
international travel — cancelled 
Bights, unexpected delays and trans 
fers of passengers — make it diffieut 
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specialists one was 
the other in ne.trby 
accord* iu ie .msss i 
A second CLA 0H1 
were unknown &\>c 
aboard r .hc tkvnK ' 


Manchester Guardian Weekly 
3 Jan 8 S 
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Gadhafi. . .OCKTINUED 

States would seriously consider 
retaliation. 

A more immediate issue is the news 
that Libya has constructed, with the as- 
sistance of West German companies, a 
factory capable of making chemical 
weapons. 

Gadhafi denied this accusation, 
claiming that the plant makes onlv 
medicine. But his hollow alibi underesti- 
mates the effectiveness of American in- 
telligence, including satellite surveil- 
lance of the installation, Iraq’s blatant 
use of chemical weapons against Irani- 
an soldiers and Kurdish civilians has 
dangerously lowered the threshold for 
employing such weapons. Gadhafi is 
scarcely a responsible leader — he has 
long sought nuclear weapons, and the 
Egyptians have accused him of once 
planning to sink the ocean liner Queen 
Elizabeth II — and the prospect of his 
h*vine mustard gas or nerve gas is quite 


that the plant would appear io oe cicau. 
That nervousness may persuade Gad- 
hafi to tack down to diplomatic pres- 
sure. The United states Is also trying to 
mobilize international forces, at a con- 1 
ferer.ee on chemical weapons taking 
place this weekend in Paris, for that 
purpose. 

Gadhafi is one of Israel's most stub- 
born and ruthless toes, and is trying to 
torpedo any progress on negotiations to 
resolve the Middle East conflict. He has 
opposed tentative moves toward moder- 
ator. b\ Yasser Arafat, leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

It can well be argued that Libya is an 
.m target for American military pow- 
er L is weaker than Syria or Iran, and it 
tacks the degree of Soviet and Arab sup- 
port e moved by Syria, 

But Ubya should be aware of that 
fact, and its very vulnerability should 
make it more cautious. Since Gadhafi 
refuses to act in even a marginally re* 
sensible manner, the United States will 


Ubya, recent ponce nnoa nave sqowu. 
hHB also been used in the Middle East, 
where at least one of the Palest in i an 
extremist organisations, prime suspects in 
the international investigation, is known to 
be funded and equipped by Colonel GadaJy, 
There will, in time, be an answer. A system 
has already been developed which can 
detect the previously undetectable; but the 

prototype i^faugely unwieldy. 

There is, though, do need to wait for 

idence, and Amtex comes 

z^hoalovakia. As a Communist state 
t owns all the means of production of arms 
m its soil It exports and profits from i 
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Jet Crash 

ProJx' Said 

To Narrow 

Bonn Report Points 
To Heathrow Worker 


By Robert J. McCartney 

Washington P&m Foreign Service 


BONN, Jan, 6 — West German 
security sources said today that 
British investigators suspect that 
the bomb that blew up Pan Am 
Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scot- 
land, probably was planted by a 
worker at London's Heathrow air- 
port, according to a report by the 
Reuter news agency here. 

The sources, who spoke to Reu- 
ter on condition of anonymity, said 
here that the British had provided 
that information to West Germany’s 
Federal Intelligence Service, 

A British police spokesman in 
Lockerbie denied the West German 
report, saying there was "nothing to 
substantiate” it. A West German 
judicial spokesman and the Bonn 
Foreign Ministry declined com- 
ment, saying they had "no informa- 
tion” about the report. 

The Dec. 21 crash killed all 259 
persons aboard the flight and 11 on 
the ground. 

According to West German in- 
telligence sources quoted by Reuter 
in Bonn, the British investigators 
are working on the assumption that 

Crash. . .CONTINUED 

officer, Maj, Cnanes Mcp.ee, wno naa 
been assigned to the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency for a four-week stint in 
the Middle East, perished in the 
crash 

Federal law forbids the identifica- 
tion of CIA officers, and the sources 
for this siory, five in all, declined to 
be identified by name. 

Ihe loss of at least a dozen Ameri- 
can experts since 1983 — including 
the th ree killed on the Pan Am flight 


a Heathrow airport workei ptob 
ably planted the bomb in an area 
near the forward baggage compart- 
ment. 

Investigators have estimated that 
the bomb must have weighed about 
66 pounds to have caused the e\ 
plosion, the agency quoted tin 
sources as saying. A suitcase 

■ I ■ ■ 1 III! I ■ 


— ;ha$ damaged VS intelligence ra- 
pa bin ties in the Middle East arid in 
tuiidated sources and operatives 
thf re. according to published reports 
and counterterrorism experts As a 
consequence, the CiA has come to 
depend increasingly on Israeli, 
French and British intelligence serv- 
ices. according to knowledgeable 
Mideast analysts. 

Shortly after the Dec. 21 crash in 
ix>tkerbie : Scotland, several news 
agencies, including NBC News, • im- 
ported that the ( JLA s Beirut station 
chief was aboard the plane 
IfBl executive assistant director Ol- 
iver B. Rev el l 3d broke w ith a gov- 
ernment tradition of silence on intel* 
ligen ce matters to flatly deny those 
reports. 'The station chief from Bei- 
rut was not on that aircraft,” be said 
on* Christmas 

At that time Revell refused to com- 
ment further, because “we cannot 
copment on the intelligence commu- 
nity personnel' This week. State De- 
partment and FBI spokesmen .said 
the same. 

‘2 cannot confirm whether there 
we^e any agency people on board,” 
said CLA spokeswoman Sharon Basso 
The two State Department counter- 
terrorism specialists were identified 
as Ronald A. Lariviere of Holyoke, 
Mass., and Daniel E. O'Connor of Bos- 
ton, Lariviere was the security spe- 
cialist at the US, Embassy in Beirut, 
according to a spokesman for the 
State Department’s Bureau of Diplo- 
matic Security, O'Connor held the 
same job at the U.S. Embassy in Nico- 
sia 

Personal bodyguard service to 
American diplomats was the normal 
responsibility for the two, according 
to State Depart ment officials, as was 

the development of counterterrorist 
tmd counterespionage tactics 
Both men were on official travel 
status for the flight, a State Depart- 
ment spokesman said But he would 
not describe their assignments and 
did not know whether they had 
boarded Might 103 in Frankfurt o 
London, or how they had reached 
their boarding point. 

Lariviere, 33, who lived in Alexan- 
dria, Va , with his wife and 2-yeaPold 
daughter, joined the Bureau of Du> 
Jomauc Security in May 1987 and was 
assigned to Beirut in July 1988 ac- 


weighmg more than — - 

would not have been placed Th 1 " 
forward baggage eom ( M Ml J h j 
leading to the suspicion that it ' U * 
planted in the limited ‘-access 
sage way nearby, Reuter said *** 
The West German newt 

Deutsche Prem-Agentur quoted 

security sources as saying that 
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cording to Stai c iw, 
ends 

O'Connor, of Boston 
for the security bureau^",’ 0 
was assigned to Nie<*,, , n ls *6 

cording ,o the 

Until recently securn PartI11 ^ 
terterrorism personnel ^1? ««* 
guard responsibUit.es *,*?* H 
such as Lebanon and r/.W 
were drawn from the 
Delta Force unit and assten„a S ell!t 
cial State Department duty dl0s l*- 

McKee, 40. the Army intciti. 
officer and a native of the p,, ‘5 enc < 
suburb ot I ralford norm.iiJ Sbw tt 

at the Intelligence Cd g 1 ^ 

Agency, according to Army iff?* 

woman Paige Eversole She S I 

not comment on McKee's miss.™ , W 
the Middle East. nm 

assau *ts on CIA agents 
the deadliest was the April 17, lfgj 

bombing of the US Embassy m 2* 

rut. At least seven agents aitendia^ 

meeting convened by Robert Clayton 

Ames, director of the agency's Offirp 

of Analysis for the Near East and 

South Asia, died in the blast 

Ames, Beirut station chief Kenneth 
Haas, and six of his subordinates 
perished in that assault, according to 

Best Laid Plans ; an account ot the 
l ! .S war on terrorism by David C 
Martin and ^ohn Walcott, national 
security correspond*. 1 nls for CBS 
News and the Wall Street Journal, 
res pec lively. 

Investigators theorized that Ames 
and his colleagues were targets fin 
gered by an insider, because Ames 
was making his first official visit to 
the Beirut embassy in five years. 
Because of security concerns, such 
gatherings of CIA officials from the 
Held rarely take place 

The Muslim Holy War. an under- 
ground group of Shiite Muslim fun- 
damentalists who support the Ira 
nian revolution of Ayatollw 
Ruhollah Khomeini, claimed respon- 
siblity for the embassy 

A kindred Iraman backed 
nese group, Hezbollah, claimed . 
sponsibility for the capture, 
and 1985 slaying of Haas’ success^ y 

William Buckley. 
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Jiunt for Part Am Bomber * 

iVew Shapes and Shadows 


ByROBERTOsURO 

iIXTMl!,, The Nr* York 1 , 


rm t, 


•gallon 


HOME, Jan* 7 — I he bombing 
t ,f Pan Am Flight 103 does not 
t>car the trademark o! any one 
terrorist group, and so investiga- 
tors are speculating that it was 
tarried out either by a new coali- 
tion of terrorists or by a radical 
group demonstrating previously 

unknown capabilities. 

Among the individuals under 
greatest suspicion are a masior 
iker not k now 1 

Tac 1 1 ced his cra^F tor a i m os 
and a terrorist field 


corn 


man 


mander, held responsible" ior 
opera lions and presume rT 
few months ago 

Investigators are examining 
Palestinian factions long opposed 
to Yasir Arafat along with some 
that were once assumed loyal to 
the chan man of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. 

The Shifting Politics 

A major issue for investigators 
is to determine how' the shifting 
politics of the Middle East has 
changed the face of terrorism, 
particularly in the aftermath of 
Mr, Arafat’s announced decision 
to seek a negotiated peace on the 
basis of recognition of Israel. 
Among the hypotheses is that Mr, 
A afal has lost control of ele- 
ments known to have sophisti- 
cated bomb-making capabilities. 

In interview's this week, Gov- 
ernment investigators and terror- 
ism experts in the United States, 
Europe and the Middle East de- 
scribed the >ec. 21 explosion over 
Scotland as a senes of mysteries 
but said a few' shapes are beginmg 
to emerge from the shadow's. 

"We have to assume that for 
now we don’t know half o ; wha f 
we need to know and that maybe 
half of what we think we know is 
wrong,” said a senior American 
official taking part in the interna- 
tional investigation to determine 
who was responsible for the 
deaths of at least 270 people. 
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laboraiory ex, m ' h days ' * hon 
wrcek-iorh t Xam na,,on of Ih < 
the C,Crm,ncs «l» kind of 

, ,,,, ,h‘ !* p,0Si 7 used m the 

Z „ T orr task will 

S** ****** 

nil? ai g mechanism 
Th s t findings should narrow the 
range of suspects, 

As l he ana , ys|s of cvidencc pro _ 

cecds, specialists arc (ryini; to 
deiermine which groups had the 
means, motive and opportunity to 
carry out the operation, the senior 
American official said So far, 
available information points in 
several directions. 

The Pan Am investigation has 
focused the renewed attention on 
a man that anti-terrorism speciai- 
ists m several nations consider 
^ne of the world’s most mysien- 

The changing 
politics of the 
Mideast shifts 

path of inquiry. 


a 


killers. Samir 


Kaaar. 

TIT, Kadar rose through the ranks of 
Abu Nidal’s Fatah Revolutionary 
Council to become commander of a ter- 
rorist network in Europe that struck 
frequently when Mr Arafat pursued 
diplomatic moderation as he did in the 
weeks immediately preceding the Pan 
Ambombing.^^ ^ ^ ^ 

relief Iasi summer when Mr. Kadar’s 
fingcrprinis were found in the wreck- 
age o! an automobile that blew up, kiti- 
ng at least two men The explosion 
took place m Athens on July L the day 
a terrorist squad attacked an excur 

T 111 l lr qarnmc Gulf 
Bul officials said (Eat after ex- 

tensive forensic analysis ‘hey 
matched any of the mangled body 


CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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J* re turn ami sure mux- 

the sn$ptcton$ 
iat the bomb planted at 

Heathrow. The Federal 1 mergence 
^rvice had not reached any firm 
conclusions of Us own mi the mat- 
ter, the West German news agency 
said. 

British and West Get titan author - 
•ties already have squabbled over 
British newspaper reports last 
week that said investigators were 
convinced the bomb was put aboard 
the flight where it originated, m 
Frankfurt* 

West German officials have said 
there was ‘'no evidence* -so far in- 
dicating the bomb was planted in 
Frankfurt* and that initial results of 
the inquiry have indicated instead 
that the explosive went aboard in 
London. 

Flight 103 originated in Frank- 
furt cm a Boeing 727. which flew to 
Heathrow, *T tiere, 49 passengers 
from Frankfurt and their luggage 
were transferred to the Boeing 747 
that subsequently blew <J, p | 0 ^ t f 

Scotland on a flight destined for 
New York. 

Passengers and luggage from 
several flights, besides the one iron 
Frankfurt, were transferred to the 
747 at Heathrow, 

Investigators have concluded 
from scientific analysis or the 
wreckage that a bomb caused the 
explosion, and that it was placed m 

or near the forward luggage com- 
partment. 

The spokesman m Lockerbie tor 
police office investigating the 
crash said the West German re- 
ports were “purely speculative.* 

There's nothing to substantiate 
that. We have no knowledge of that, 
it sounds like someone is out to mud- 
dy the waters/’ the British spokes- 
man said m a telephone interview. 

Hubert Harth, spokesman for th 
Frankfurt prosecutor s office that i 
conducting the West German end c 
the investigation, said m a tek 
phone interview that he had no u 
format ion about the reports. 
Foreign Ministry said the same 


Washington Post corrtsponJe nt 
Jonathan C Randvi in London 
contributed to this 
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fltoitCv and fading the J9&5 airport at* 
ic* t ’iieatfhQa! said that intelligence 
— - : -r tt * i71T which he would not de 
sc*tie points »c Vtr Kr?da? s survival 
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^ Mr Radar 'soper a non s and led 
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.r.si included a supply of 
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iaekau; at a computer prim out hst- 
aqg far raary and exit sia mps an M i 
Radar's. several passports, the Italian 
fafaesat, - - ~ __i man, repeat edl\ 

e: ; res ca ^j^r w-eeks hofor 
- ** ci Dr^e^ttor and in 


» — ~ ** -‘t traveled to Lihva 


ani_Byn*fi- 

p* ur icsal condo ded. ■ He was a 
— sn OBOfxhnsior of terrorist ac- 
iaes. attf mm have to ask vourself 
r:»e ~*f have played in Pan 

*- r: 

howavej, is not Mr 
' s or At>u NietaJ s specialty. 

V Atom IWal had the motive but not 
Ac nseans so Mow tip the jumbo jet 
:**e fafap tawm as May is had 
-* ?= - x-rrs setmmgfy incited the 

Accvfaog la a Suite Department re- 

pert zssaod Iasi October, the long list of 
IS nperuanns includes the bomb* 
ng ad Aaaencas sirHners m 1 9S2 and 
faK/Tkenepan also changes that May 
fianskl^iB Mr Aiafu 
M nndd sc.cn contradictory for Mi 
4 'j - -- adfcr a let i Mist operation so 
afaer waning respectability But, 
same opens nose signs that he previ- 
ausdf fapggtf m terrorism to show 

*** ' - - In n ^5 stS tougti even as 
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Accomplished Bomb Maker 

eriiioo of investigate! s now 
seoasiiinsi - >n mother possibility 
^uaifi operatives loyal to Mr 
Ardahm repeatedly bolted from his 
ranks whew the P,1_0 toi 

~ r ] -. * t loi s 

-i . _ < *>e possible defection 

nil Arafat group b> a May 15 

la L . me code na me 



Awn torataa. He is considered the 
-■ =.zzz — - med bomb maker in the 
norass imjcM 



Amman and Italian officials be 
fiewe hr created what appears to be the 
zr..* tc-rr t found une iptod ed which 
wesdd have been capable of breaking a 
Jwnto jet int 0 pieces. 

Acconhg to fiahan conn records, 
two net, who later confessed they 
worked far May 15, were arrested in 
ftffwa* Oct. 15. 19*5 shortly after at 
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The investigation Of the Pan Am 

m ) ^r!w rt m . ay lcsl a re,aliv < ? Jy new ap 
puiach to terrorist crimes that looks 

for collaboration 1mm ween nan ony 

verse groups and even individuals, * 

“We are used to applying Western 
logic to Mrdeasiern crime*” said " 

senior Italian judicial Official, M and 

this has sometimes blinded us to cer- 
tain realities f * 

The official, who has investigated 
numerous terrorist acts and has lent a 
hand to the Pan Am investigation, 
aaded' “We e^puci U i jurist organiza- 
tions tu each have a distinct ideology, 
structure and membership However, 
evidence is mounting that the situation 
is more fluid, that there are trades of 
people and materiel, that different 
groups are capable of forming al- 
liances even for the purpose of car ry- 
ing out a single operation," 

Terrorists attacks as diverse as the 
1983 bombing of the United States Ma 
nne barracks in Beirut and the 1986 as- 
sault on an Istanbul synagugue are now 
described by some American officials 
as collaborative ventures 

Suspects and Capabilities 

Given these terrorist coalitions, the 
senior American official involved in 
the Pan Am invest tga lion said, "We 
arc being careful to avoid wrapping 
things in neat little packages." 

For example, pro-Iranian groups 
seeking revenge for the downing of an 
Iranian airliner last summer are sus- 
pected, but no such groups are known 
to have been in Europe, officials said, 
since several top operatives weu ar- 
rested last year. But suppoit from an 
element of the Iranian Government or 
a temporary alliance with a Palestin- 
ian group would have given either Ira* 
nian radicals ot their surrogates the 
ability to hit the Pan Am flight. 

One Palestinian group that main- 
tains a variety of terrorist alliances is 
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Utt'f I if ftp i hit Mtw VfJfk I if | in, 

BEIRUT, Lebanon, Jan 7 — Newly 
formed underground organ I/;, non s hi* 
heved link'd to Iran nay they have 

mounted i campaign of terror against 
Yaudi diplomats abr oad 

I ttft frHtj <m*. th e Soldiers of Just ire 
ar/d ill'- If iaiak TI/ifi LWar in Tie m 7 
'nave claimed f^fwinciiTTiity f,. r 

V?f of ^alah AT> 7 )ull f di ;ii M.illif i 

ibJfd'Jwgerfri^fv j^f the 'S.mrJi | tu' 


LLUxJXd hiiVjA . 7 ha i lan d 

Mr. Mafiki, 35 year', old, was shot to 
death Wednesday by an unknown gun- 
man wfilfe walking to his residence on 

a Btngkck ttrm.hu pollMwidiiX 

had not ruled out pohruaJ motives in 
the killing 

I he two groups made their < lamis in 
V'paj -ji' Mao-rneitfs released Wednes^ 
day night ir r (m * dominant i y Muslim 
V/'-st Beirut, 

Boasts of Previous Violence 

The Soldiers of Justice organization 
had earlier said it carried out the at- 
tack Iasi month against a Saudi diplo- 
mat in Karachi, Pakistan, Ahmed al- 
Amri, ^> r ti second secretary at ihc 
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^M mla rFront.f&r the Lif^r^p n f 
— f * ^ { n f * r a 1 Command jfd hy 

__ med Ja^rih a former svnan mill 
tary officer. 

Ihe Jabril group, according to ex- 
perts, is richly funded and equipped by 
Libya, enjoys Syrian protection, has 
good relations with pro Iranian Leba- 
nese groups and has worked with Abu 
Nidal before It has also frequently 
taken aim at Mr Arafut’s efforts at 
modcrai ion The group bombed air- 
planes in Europe in 1970 and 1972, but 
had not been known to conduct opera- 
tions outside 0 i the Midea&i id recent 
years. 

Arrests of 14 in Germany 

But just two months before the Pan 
Am bombing. West German poi^e 
rounded up 14 members ot tm gioup 
along with an arms cache, including a 
bomb designed for use on an airplane 

Ihe bomb was concealed m a small 
radio and contained about half a pound 
of plastic explosive, not nearly enough 
to bring down a jumbo jet. A sophist 1 
caied trigger passed first through a 

barometric pressure device and then a 
clock. 

This device might not have worked 
on the Pan Am flight, but an American 
of fu ial said Jabril’s organization re- 
mains an important suspect because 
“if they could rig a smalt bomb that 
way, we have to assume they could 

avc set up a big tximb differently '* 







SPECIAL EDITION — TERRORISM 


Shadows. . .CONTINUED 

pans 10 Mr K<)<iar. 

"He is more alive th<in ever,’ said an 
Italian lav*, enfor cement offic ia l who 
tPd" Mr JUJdcH lor years be- 


ds 


ar mr 

cause of ihe Palest mian’s purported 
rule in organ uing several operations m 
Rome, including the 1 98 fa airport a«- 
tatk The offic ial said that intelligence 
information, which he would not dr 
scribe, points to Mi Kadar’s survival. 

Evidence found m Athens exposed 
some of Mr Kada r's operations and led 
investigators to an arms cache in 
Stockholm that included a supply of 
plastic explosives. 


Looking at a computer printout list- 
ing the entry and exit stamps on Mi 
Kadar s several passports, the Italian 


official said, “ This man repeatedly ap 

S ^red places davs or weeks before a 
aior Abu Nidal ODerat ion and in 
t ween he regular ly traveled to Libya 
’a nd Syria " 

Tie official concluded, “He was a 
veteran coordinator of terrorist ac- 
tions. and vou have to ask vourself 

what role he could have played in Pan 
Am 103" 

Bombing, however, is not Mr 
Kadar’sor Abu Nidal’s specialty 
If Abu Nidal had the motive but not 
the means to blow up the iiumbo iei, 
then the group known as May 35 had 

the bombs but seemingly Jacked the 
motive 

According o a State Department re- 
port issued last October, the long list of 
May 15 operations includes the bomb- 
ing of American airliners in 1982 and 
1986. The report also charges that Mav 
15 was loyal to Mr. Arafat. 

It would seem contradictory for Mr, 
Arafat to order a terrorist operation so 
soon after winning respectability But. 
some experts note signs that he previ- 
ously engaged in terrorism to show 
hard-liners he was still tough even as 
he proclaimed moderation. 

Accomplished Bomb Maker 

The attention of investigators now 
seems focused on another possibility 
Terrorist operatives loyal to M 
Arafat have repeatedly bolted from his 
ranks when the P.L.O. chairman fnt 
lowed ncateful—paihfrj' ^vStljilSri 
speculate about the possible defection 
to an anti-Arafat group by a May 35 
commander known by the code name 

Abu Ibrahim He js considered the 
,mosi accomplished bomb maker in the 
terrorist under 

American and Italian officials be 
heve he created what appears to be the 
only bomb found unexploded, which 
would hav< been capable of breaking a 
jumbo jet into pieces. 

According to Italian court records, 
two men, who later confessed they 
worked for May 15, were arrested in 
Rome on Oct. 15, 1985, shortly after ar* 
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Pro-Iranian Terror Groups Targeting Saudi Env< 


h’„f , h a f lKhl ,rom Damascus 

Dlaoir f , hCm WaS carr y |n » a hard 

WHlndv: n(' CaS 5 W " h m0re than SCVCn 

T. ..f M an odorless plastic explosive 
carefully molded and painted so that it 

? Ua V 'odistin k uishable from 

U . ,' L . ( rlSt ‘ A detonation device 

I ' ,u ‘ l1 ,n, ° 'he suitcases’ closures 
™. S0 as t0 bc ^oally undeiect- 
* ,|f • | he 'rigfjering mechamsn. was a 
m inat u j j 7x*d energy cell 

T. W*A, Flight to Athens in 1986 
No trace of Abu Ibrahim’s work has 

fwAir n , SJnfe lhe lK)mbm £ of a 

(hai wn f ll g f hl 10 Athens ,n A Pr'l 1986 
that killed four people 

The investigation of the Pan Am 
to m Ding may test a relatively new ai>- 
h terrorist crimes that looks 
r collaboration between nations, di- 
verse groups and even individuals ' 

® r .® “ sed 10 applying Western 
logic to Mideastern crimes,” said a 
senior Italian judicial official “and 
this has sometimes blinded us to cer- 
tain realities.” 

The official, who has investigated 
numerous terrorist acts and has lent a 
hand to the Pan Am investigation, 
added: “We expect ten prist organiza- 
tions to each have a distinct ideology 
structure and membership. However’ 
evidence is mounting that the situation 
is more fluid, that there are trades of 
people and materiel, that different 
groups are capable of forming al- 
liances even for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a single operation “ 

Terrorists attacks as diverse as the 
1983 bombing of the United States Ma- 
rine barracks in Beirut and the 1986 as- 
sault on an Istanbul synagogue aie now 
described by some American officials 
as collaborative ventures 

Suspects and Capabilities 

Given these terrorist coalitions, the 
senior American official involved in 
the Pan Am investigation said, “We 
are being careful to avoid wrapping 
things in neat little packages." 

Foi example, pro-Iranian groups 
seeking revenge for the downing of an 
Iranian airltnei Iasi summer are sus- 
pected, but no such groups are known 
to have been in Europe, officials ^aid, 
since several top operatives weu ar- 
rested last year. But support from an 
element of the Iranian Government or 
a temporary alliance with a Palestin- 
ian group would have given either Ira- 
nian radicals or their surrogates the 
ability to hit the Pan Am flight. 

9 1,0 Palestinian group that main- 
tains a variety of terrorist alliances is 
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Special to \ he New York 1 ones 

BEIRUT, Lebanon, Jan 7 — Newly 

formed underground organizations he 

lieved linked to Iran say they have 
mounted a campaign of terror against 
Saudi diplomats abroad 

Two fac tions, the Soldiers of Justice 

a - n iL _ 1 f LT 1 s i a jmcJjdji jtya r in hci,U 
-ffiivc claimed resnons.hH.iy f or , he 

Murder of Sal ah A53ullah af-friafifr 

Liry_a( (he Saudi Fm-' 
basr “ " — * * __ * 


*fl£kok — 

Mr. Malfki, 35 years old, was shot to 
death Wednesday by an unknown gun 
man while walking to his residence on 
a Bangkok street. That police said the^ 

had not ruled out political motives in 
the killing 

l he two groups made then claims in 
separate statements released Wednes- 
day night in predominantly Muslim 
West Beirut , 

Boasts of Previous Violence 

The Soldiers of Justice organization 
had earlier said n earned out the at- 
tack last month against a Saudi diplo- 
mat in Karachi, Pakistan. Ahmed al- 
! j, 30, a second secretary at the 

COOTTNUED NEXT PAG! 
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former Syrian mih 

tary officer. 

The Jabril group, according to ex 
peris, is richly funded and equipped by 

ibya, enjoys Syrian protection has 
good relations with pro-Iranian Leba- 
nese groups and has worked with Abu 
Nidal before It has also frequently 
taken aim at Mr Arafat's efforts at 
moderation. The group bombed air- 
planes in Europe in 1970 and 3972 but 
had not been known to conduct opera 

tions outside of the M ideas* in recent 
yea rs. 

Arrests of 14 in Germany 

But just two months before the Pan 
Am bombing. West German police 
rounded up 14 members oi the gioup 
along with an arms cache, including a 
tb designed or use on an airplane 

The bomb was concealed in a small 
radio and contained about naif a (wund 
oi plastic explosive, not nearly enough 

tu br * n fi down a jumbo jet. A sophisti- 
cated triggei passed first through a 

f 1 ume * 1 u pressure device and then a 

clock. 

This device might not have worked 
on the PanAin flight, but an American 
Official said JabriTs organization re- 
mains ai important suspect because 
if they could rig a small bomb that 
way, we have to assume they could 
have set up a big bomb dif ferent ly. “ 
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Holy Win oigoni/utioo hi Mrjd/ 
jt •iv.rivdiintccl Ml Mulikl In 

nv<w tim ixecutlon of foot of h*. 

; i)( , ni txjri in Nmull Ai ithlit on Sopl. Ml 
II,,, Siimli authoi Ulrs *Ulkl lH® four, 

lU Shiite Muslims, luitl boon cotWlCtOd 
of involvement in subversive m’Hvily 
•u'ltinst the (iovrrnmunt in the oil 

Cueing eastern province. 

Ihc province is pan of the Heja/, 
Whuh, with the district of Ncjd. foi ms 
the Small kingdom An rs< limited 
KHi.oOO Shiites live in the Hejaz. 

The four executed Shiites were 
earlier described as members in a 
Smith branch of the Iranian sponsmed 

Party of tfod 

The claim by the Holy Wm or ganlza* 
lion in Hela* is seen here as confirming 
the link between the group and the 
Party of God. Islamic Holy War in 
Lebanon has been engaged in kidnap- 
ping Westerners. It says it is holding 
(wo of nine Americans believed kui- 
napped by pro-Teheran groups: Terry 
A, Anderson, chief Middle East corre- 
spondent of The Associated Press, and 
Thomas M. Sutherland, dean of agri- 
culture at the American University of 
Beirut. 

A weekly news magazine here known 
to be well informed on Iranian affairs, 
sported this week that certain ele- 



who were not identified, set up the Sol- 
diers of Justice group to mount vio- 
lence against the Saudis. The weekly, 
Ai Shiraa, said the organization is 
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P*w of those rushing to “rec- 

th « new Palestinian 
»we, to elevate its represen- 
tation, or to associate themselves 
with Ai.if.ii s initiative, seem to 
have noticed that his moves to- 
ward peace take place in a con- 
text saturated with threats of vi- 
olence. 

No sooner had Arafat re- 
nounced terrorism than other 
purveyors of PLO violence disso- 
ciated themselves from the posi- 
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|The formation of the Soldiers of Jus- 
tice group reflects a growing power 
struggle between those in the Iranian 
Government who are seeking to im- 
prove relations with Saudi Arabia and 
those opposed to such a move, the 
magazine said. 

disclosed Iran-Contra Story 
T wo years ago, As Shiraa disclosed 
the stdry about the arms-for-hostages 


It hinted then it had obtained Us infor- 
mation from dissidents inside the Te 

heran regime. croaker of 

Moderate allies of toe ' Spett _ . 

SS S5 


iraci *>^1 
i accepted a Hi 
tions-sponso red cease-fire i: >. 

Saudi Arabia broke Apftonauc res a- 
ttons with 1 ran, accusing il of tagagpg 
in activity to dutabBlTf Ae Gpui- 
mentof Kng FahiL 
Most Saudis are Suom IfluAna. h 
the summer of 1987, tbe t wo otnes 
exchanged accusatioos of m^flaA l 
ity for the death of 40© pilgrims, mm 
of them Iranians, m M ^:ca 
The Holy War Organization m Hqw 
said it has “declared war*’ agal^ap 
those working “for the House of Sagk 
meaning the royal family. TheSottm 
nf Justice eroup claimed that Aosee^a- 
ployed the Sand, Govemtw* **« 
devils serving the interests « - 
United States and Israel " 
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is wanted for terrorism, 

Since the Command of United Revolu- 
tionary Organizations was led by CIA 
veterans, the agency learned within days 
the jet bombing that Posada and his 
associates were involved. But the CIA, 
according to investigative reporter Scott 
Armst rong, did nothing to bring t he men to 
justice. Bush was then director of the CIA 


Hypocrisy 


After Posada escaped from ail, instead of 
hunting Posada down, the United States 
apparently found him a job- Posada was 
discovered two vearp ago m kl KfllyflrTnr 

"working as a key overseer in the U.S. 
operation (Oliver No^th, William Casey & 
Co.) to resupply the Nicaraguan Contras, 

* May, 1986, a Venezuelan television 
reporter interviewed Posada from “some- 
v ier J; Central America/’ “I feel good 
here,” Posada exclaimed, “because I am 
involved once again in a fight against 
international communism/’ 

Posada was recruited to the Contra 
supply program and was supervised in El 
Salvador by longtime CIA operative Felix 
Rodriguez. During this period, Rodriguez 
reported regularly to Vice President Bush’s 
office. According to reports from a Senate 
subcommittee and the Wall Street Journal, 
Posada was one of four leaders of the 
Command of United Revolutionary Organ- 
izations who found work in the Contra 
operation. This despite the fact that the 
command’s members had been involved in 
bombings and assassination plots, including 
one in 1976 targeted at Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. 

What did the United States do after 
major American dailies identified Posada as 
a Contra operative in El Salvador? Not 
much. He was a llowed to disappear again. 

Instead of clamoring at Bush for hypo- 
thetical responses to still -unidentified ter- 
rorists behind the Pan Am explosion 
journalists would do better to ask Bush why 
the United States has protected Posada and 
friends. 

Other questions need asking. If it’s 
terrorism to blow up innocent civilians in 
the fight against “international Zionism” or 
"Western satanism,” isn’t it also terrorism 
to perform the same acts in the struggle 
against “international communism”? Or is 
blowing up civilians acceptable as long as 
§ie target is Cuba? 

And if it’s justified for the United States 
to retaliate militarily against a foreign 
country linked to the Pan Am terrorists, 
would Cuba have had the right to launch an 
air strike against Washington because of 
our relations with Posada and his Com- 
mand of United Revolutionary Organiza- 
tions? 

The stories of Luis Posada and the CIA’s 


. V ? ner UT£S established that Pan 
Am Flight 103 had been destroyed by a 

TOmb than the American press went into its 

table ritual. Journalists peppered 

President Reagan and President-elect 

Bush with all the usual questions; How can 

we o ring terrorists to justice? Will we 

retaliate against any country harboring 

those responsible for bombing passenger 
planes? 

Reagan and Bush responded with the 

-sounding rhetoric. Reagan: 
W e re going to make every effort we can 
to find out who was guilty of this savage 
thing and bring them to justice/’ Bush 
p edged to seek hard and punish firmly, 
decisively, those who did this, if vou can 
ever find them/* 

WTiat s wrong with this all- too- familiar 
script? in a word, hypocrisy. 

As many in the media and m tVtG 


I done nothing to bring him to justice, nor 
have the media clamored for justice. And 
there’s no doubt, Mr, Bush, about whether 
“you can ever find him.” Folks working for 
the Reagan Administration, in close associ- 
ation with your office as vice president, 
hired him — long after he was linked to a 
murderous jet bombing. - , 

r * The terrorist's name is Luis Posada, a 
right- wing Cuban exile who worked for the 
-j Central Intelligence Agency for years after 
the Bay of Pigs invasion. Posada says the 
ClA trained him in the use of explosives. In 
/October, 1976, he was the reputed master - 
f mind behind the explosion of a civilian 
| passenger jet that killed all 73 people on 
j board. The Cubana Airlines DC-8 blew up 
soon after taking off from Barbados en 

route to Jamaica and Havana. 

^ Posada and other members oi tne Cuban 
terror group. Command of United Revolu- 
tionary Organizations, were charged in 
Venezuela with the crime. The two men 
who admitted planting the bomb identified 
Posada as a mastermind of the plot. Posada, 
however, whose trial was never completed, 
mysteriously escaped in 1985 from a high- 
security Venezuelan prison. To this day, he 
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h - Te ch Alone Can’t Bar Plane Bombs 




hat teams to test security are needed 


By Noel Koch 



ican Airways 
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*£ BOMBUiG of Pac Amei 
pli gh t 103 prompts * single overriding 
7 .. *-r : ' C-tr r_ " r-e ; rev e n t<d 

The answer is yes But it is not an 
ar d <: is precisely the se&ren for an easy 
*r.i a ~ ore *Jl&1 cotjTouikIs efTom to 

3ttne< 1965. Suite radicals hijacked TWA 
rnsst 54* a Song enough for those of us 

m! n ^U*iiwg with the incident to receive a 
of desperately well-intentioned sugges- 

^ - -7 *> i_£ ► e S_T: I 1 T = large htfeOfteT 

J>cr lfr »r * hft the plane in a sling and cairy 

U tc a - - jt rx. r-_r_g cc^ntry where comm an doe 
couid rescue ~e vicum* 

These mn * vadtr notions (*‘Wby can t _yu u 
oumV ^ '/- ' eff ras into the plane and put 
«U tc fiSaepT') spring from the hope that 
rr ^ *>? &_^-_ressed through some 

w %r- cl- — <* y - 'jgchflKru® tbc govCi UBeni must 
tur , : ; h ; T « 4 -. iU disposal. Scientifically ad- 
vanced nation* look to technology for answers 
to their problems. 

* But in Tig terrorist- » wg insist not ajjo^ 

+jx ■ J 3 become our Magmot line: an expen- 

se slhtoon by whkb we render ourselves more 
e u t£e tbtm thim we were befcre e%-en 
as we abandon other defenses and think ourselves 
more secure Today, we are almost entirely reliant 
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,Voe 


/i. u>ho 


I j the Peniofon * flnnxerror 


ism program, is 
o/’ /nie r aurtor*43u 
Martageme7UL 


pneuieni 

Scccn/y 


irisy. * * CCC;^ iNUED 

links to right-wing terror groups 
have been under-reported be- 
much of the U-S* media is content 
presenting a simplistic view of the world 
where Americans in white hats police the 
globe of black hats— usually worn by 

Middle Eastern terrorists 

In some countries of Western Europe 
and Latin America— where the terrorism 
issue is analyzed with fewer ideological 

people don't automatically see us 

in white hats. They are as familiar with 
Luis Posada’s U.S. links as we are with Abu 
Nidal and Libya. 

American journalists could begin cutting 
through the fog by asking George Bush a 
simple Question; If we re serious about 
punishing terrorists, shouldn’t we start 

with our own? 

Jeff Cohen is the executive director of 

FAIR, a medic-watch group based t~ New 
York. 


on technology to defend «pun«t the pnnatml 
ntr threats to aircraft ^ 

Security devices in most U S. sir terminal* coo- 
sisl of frame' moujiud magnetometers and X ray 
machine* The atmospheric pressure chamber 
used m the attempt to tnggrr barometric drum* 
tors, merely offer* an interesting challenge to the 
bomo maker (a gndgeteer at heart, anyway} The 
thermal neutron activator and gaa "miffing'* de- 
vices are promising, though costly and stilj devel- 
opment^ and we may be certain someone in Da- 
mascus, Baghdad or Tripoli la mulling how to 
defeat these devices. 

And if be can’t, what’ Why, the lerroruU will 
just go around them entirely 

When used against aircraft, bomb* are mo* 
commonly concealed in baggage intended for the 

hold, rather 
than earned 
into the air- 
craft cabin. 
Depending on 
the security 
procedures 
followed, hold 
baggage may 
be checked 
once at the 
point of ori- 
gin and never 
again. Thus, 
the security 
of a flight, 
such as 103 
originating in 
Frankfurt, is 
only as good 
as the least 
rigorous pro- 
cedures fol* 
lowed at the 
various termi- 
n a 1 s from 
w h ich P a q 
A m gathered 
its connecting 
passengers. 

The other 
su re-fir e 
method of car* 
cum venting 

these devices la to get one of the hundreds of 
people who have acceaa to the aircraft u P'-t. 
the bomb in place. These include baggage han- 
dler*, caterers, groomer*, even security person- 
nel. British investigators Last week were increas- 
ingly seeing this as the way the bomb was 

smuggled aboard Flight 103. 

Les* certain method* also exist Whatever else 
the Palestine Liberation Organizauon may be, it is 
most certainly a business. Among the PBO * hold- 
ings are a number of duty-free shope Duty free 
shop® are inside the security perimeter at mai.iy 
airports, and purcha^et* are delivered to p Lanes: 5e 
in bags and other containers ciowd and rarew rt- 
examined before being stowed o the cabin. 

None of this is intended' to suggest we should 
•crap our technological barriers to terrorist acts. 
Quite the contrary, we should continue to improve 
what we have, and encourage new initiatives. 
These devices deter the frivolous and the dis- 
turbed, help channel serious threat* in ways thai 


aid mt^rceptiori arid pamy yet 

Bui technology must be afltfegnded asAD a ihUjc r 
and more flexible array of drfccsei ter — i>* 

ism Two nations, Israel *r z he fSejw&be w£:Wm~ 
rea, have be*-' done exemplary « L*a — 

Lwael has maxi zt-c' 

ftcrj Uny of those dying £3 A3 sc strr: 
of inspector* on jwsfepectswe peofeiems Ts be 
sure, £1 A3 carries an acsadl avenge cc ] SC. 
passengers. Pan Asa as &r. exanpi e af «e% wae 
U S flag earner, may carry as marry as - m. : 
people in a year , ±0 uc.es the wsvnmfi z ^3 kwri 
^’helher the Israeli ap praacc: * ~-£ erter 

scaling up to US zz r*e 

but the government of Israel shodd be *a 

assist the Federal A*ia£soc A 4 - -?<* 'iox 

velopmg a model tailored to tboee 

The Republic of Korea :m - aa prepar- 

ing for the Seoul Summer OtyropacL wd var- 
hard expeneoce c€ the bombsng of KAL FI 
in November, I987 0 behiad it. has *3 sb Jbs 
superb airune aecunt* = 
la doee to U S. ’^arr'.e*^ — sue. 
threat poaec by terr^nsm 
Korean procedures cc. 
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successful, providing gu ^ 
nate those vulnerabilities that pc 
breaching of aecuntj Sud)H|M 
dude exploiting interline 
rx and empiov - ^-: dearances. 

F^r ally the U-S. gcvemmect — 
responsibility for the safety of it* fhgarrw 
sadly instnictivT to bear iiscussjoss <d tdp 
and calculation* of liability always t*ar- ~ 
**Tbe airline , . We rannot pwwc - 
carrier* without the a stmance of foreign g 
menu, to help isolate govenaBent* 
terronat actaviuea And if re t* hniwm fof 
done to 103 1* thought to be inappr : ; 
ain’s Prime Mimster Margaret 1 ^ 

day* ago, then at least mdeasmficatsoo aaffl 
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Radical Palestinians Deny Bomb Role 


By Nora Boustany 

Kust FortiRn 

HI DAMASCUS, Syria— Officials of 

radical Palestinian factions based 
here strongly deny any role in last 
month’s Pan Am bombing, contend- 
ing that such an act of international 
terrorism would betray the uprising 
in the Israeli-occupied territories 
and would not be permitted by Syr- 
ia, their patron and host. 

A belated but firm Syrian con- 
demnation of the bombing by its 
foreign minister in talks with U.S. 
Ambassador Edward Djerejian last 
week was seen by diplomats and 
observers here as reinforcing the 
Palestinians' contention. 

1 his brand o* operations such as 
that against Pan Am has been 
stopped for some time," a spokes- 
man for the Marxist-oriented Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of 

Palestine (DFLP) said, 'There is 
not one group that can go off on a 
tangent and take such a step on its 
own in the shadow of victories 
scored by women and child ren and 
the hard-earned symbol of the 
stone* in the year-old Palestinian 
uprising in the West Bank and Gaza, 
Fadl Shrourou, chief spokesman 
for Ahmed Jibrii, leader of the radical 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine-General Command, argued 
that his faction, which has been ac- 
cused by some U.S, intelligence 
sources in the attack, has prided it- 
self on operating against Israeli mil- 
itary targets and on guerrilla mis- 
sions inside occupied territories, 

“The PFLP-GC has not com- 
mitted such acts in the past,” he 
said, referring to the Pan Am bomb- 
ing. “It is not our style of doing 
things.* 

Spokesmen for these groups and 
others based here — both foes and 
allies of Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization Chairman Yasser Arafat- 
appeared eager to dispel suspicions 
that they were behind the Dec. 21 
terrorist bombing that blew the Pan 
Am Boeing 747 out of the sky over 
Scotland and killed 270 people. 


The PLO has said publicly that it 
wants to help solve the bombing a 
move that many analyses saw as an 
indication that it believed the attack 
was the work of radical splinter fac- 
tions opposed to Arafat's moves 
toward Middle East peace and po 
litical dialogue with be United 

Jibril has denied that his group 
was linked to the Pan Am disaster 
and his spokesman Shrourou argued 
that, far from benefiting extreme 
Palestinian factions who oppose the 
U.S.-PLO dialogue, the tragedy has 
served to boost links between 
Arafat and the Americans. 

“Such acts are not going to stop 
the dialogue," Shrourou said. “On 
the contrary, lelations have been 
reinforced. There is more ground 
for cooperation now. Arafat is of- 
fering more services" to the United 
States, home of most of the victims. 

Spokesmen for the DFLP, a PLO 
group that has endorsed Arafat's 
new blueprint for peace, said they 
found it highly unlikely that any 
guerrilla organization would venture 
to go against the grain of the inti : 
f ada t the year-old Palestinian upris- 
ing^ against Israeli occupation, m 
which stone-hurling men, women and 
children are facing armed soldiers. 

Political ideologues in George 
Habash's Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine said here that 
no Palestinian group would dare 
stage an operation as dramatic as 
the Pan Am bombing at this junc- 
ture, as Syria is carefully attempt- 
ing to move out oi Arab isolation 
and broaden its regional and inter- 
national influence. 

Habash, whose faction is sepa- 
rate from the PFLP-GC, was among 
the radical PLO minority that voted 
against the Palestine National 
Council resolutions in Algiers in No- 
vember accepting U.N. Resolution 
242, which recognizes the right of 
all nations in the region to live with- 
in secure borders, 

Habash and Nayef Hawatmeh, 
chairman of the DFLP, have agreed 
to give Arafat a six-month grace pe- 
t0 test the effectiveness of his 


new policy before chal| enoin 
Palestinian sources said th 8 
factions — even some out^ 0the r 
a re expected ft* 

Thg mosL nntftpflj 
terrorist organization 
Fatah Rev< 
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know 


auncil 


Him 



SbrT Banna^ 

■ Tdal, long ago broke with \hl t» - 
and was expelled from <-i .-:_ ne "LO 
tember lw tosatjsfy 
T15ns~T or the reh~ 

Eagj* 

Eagleton had been recall, ,, t . 
Washington alter a liritish iurvL? 
victed a Palestinian linked to L f , m ' 
Syrian intelligence officials of !? 
tempting to use his girlfriend , * 
smuggle a bomb a-ioarii an El Al j« 
Syrian officials countered at th 
time that, their intelligence network 
had been infiltrated by agents ,5 
Mossad_ t the Israeli s ecret service 
“ Western diplomats here sav 
however, that it would not make 
sense now for Syria to back an op- 
eration such as the Pan Am bom£ 
ing when it is trying to get off the 
U.S. list of countries that support 
terrorism and is seeking to engage 
the United States in talks for the 
revival of commercial and cultura 
exchange between the two coun- 
tries. 

Although Israel and some terror- 
ism specialists have pointed their 
fingers at Palestinian groups such as 
the PFLP-GC, analysts ere tend to 
out he involvement os guerrilla 
organisations enjoying Syrian sup- 
port. “Even the remote involvement 
of a Syrian-bacl :ed Palestinian faction 
will implicate Syria by association," 
one Palestinian official said. 

No Palestinian group here, not 
even the PFLP-GC, would dare defy 
Syria. Look what happened to Abu 
Nidal's people. They were tarown 
out of Damascus overnight," said 
another Palestinian, uliazi Mas- 
soud, chief of political relations in 
Habash's faction. 

lie mandate of Djerejian, the 
new L.S. ambassador he e, is to 
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P al estinianS 


corn: inued 


rS oe Syria's quest for improved 
Stations and cooperation, and j n 

[he of this new a PP roa ch, dip- 
!" ma ts and other observers here 
ere puzzled at Syria’s two-week 
Injure to denounce the Pan Am 

bombing- 

I he Syrian press reported the 
incident largely without comment, 
with some editorials merely saying 
Syria has always opposed hijack- 
ings- bombings and similar acts of 

terrorism, 

[n the initial stages of the inves- 
tigation, sources here said, Syrian 
officials feared they would be 
blamed, but maintained a cautious 
silence in hopes of riding out the 
storm. "They did not want to dig- 
nify the suspicions nor any possible 
accusations by comment ing/’ one 
western diplomat here said. 

A local analyst suggested that 
n is is Syria's diplomacy of si- 
lence, w adding, “Syrians never vol- 
unteer to take a stand except when 
it is too late.* 

Thursday, however, during a 
meeting between Djerejian and Syr- 
ian Foreign Minister Farouk 
Charaa, the Syrian “categorically 
condemned the explosion as an act 
of international terrorism," Djere- 
jian said later. 

"We have engaged the Syrian 
government in an important dia- 
logue" on the issue of terrorism, 
Djerejian said, “and the initial dis- 
cussions have been positive." He did 
not elaborate. 

Four days after the crash and be- 
fore it had conclusively been found to 
be a bos ibing, Noel Koch, a former 
Pentagon counterterrorism official, 
said on U.S. television that “circum- 
stantial evidence and precedent’ 1 sug- 
gested that the Syrian government 
n ight lave been behind the bombing 
and thar it may have been carried out 

by the PFLP-GC. 

Terrorism specialists believe that 

the PFLP-GC has both tlw I 
tication and a possible political mo- 
tive to be considered a suspect. In 
addition, two PFLP-GC members 
were arrested in West Germany in 
October on charges of trying to 
send plastic explosives to the Is- 
raeli-occupied territories. Jibril has 
said that the two were on a mission 
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every national leader 


diplornaP in ' elli8ence branch every 
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U P by a bomb or a hosiaoo ic 
snatched off the streets, the Western 

hnnnr III Til 1 . f ar0Und as if * had never 

cn P r^fn I d $ etorc > swearin g to hum the 
criminals down and make them pay 

Ihl K e n er happens The reason is not 
the brilliance or bravery of the ter- 
rorists. It is the hypocrisy and cow- 
ardice of the West in refusing to ac- 
knowledge the truth — that we have 
known all along who the major crimi- 
lals are and exactly where they live 
So, for once, let us look at reality 
squarely; 1 he important criminals are 
not the men and women who sneak the 
bombs on board the plane, or chain a 
hostage to the wad, but the top officials 
of the states that provide the money, 
he training, the camps where the ler- 


to track down Israeli agents and a 
spokesman for West Germany’s 
federal criminal office has said that 
investigators have found no link 
between the Pan Am crash and the 
October arrests. 

While Syria has clearly been un- 
comfortable with Arafat's conces- 
sionary approach to Middle Fast 
diplomacy and Syrian President 
Hafez Assad hopes to influence any 
international peace effort in order 
to regain for Syria the Israeli-occu- 
pied Golan Heights, analysts here 
argue that the Syrian leader cannot 
afford to alienate other Arabs or the 

Soviet Union. 

With efforts toward an Arab sum- 
mit meeting under way, one of Syr- 
ia’s primary concerns is to break 
out of an isolation brought on by 
rival traq’s warm relations with 
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j orisis at e mustered, the guarded safe 
houses wheie they live and the plat- 
' ' 0irns and meet mg halls where they 
arc allowed to strut m triumph. 

Terrorism makes anybody any* 
where a potential victim every time he 
buys a plane or ship ticket or she en- 
ters her own embassy abroad. U would 
be totally impossible without the 
money, weapons and succoi that these 
countries and their leaders provide 
At one time or another, at least 20 
states have fostered or promoted ter- 
rorism: Middle Eastern countries 
that gave terrorists money, Soviet 
bloc states that provided training, 
and Western countries that allowed 
them to escape on legal technicalities. 

Bui at the moment. Western offi- 
cials know these men are at the heart 
of international terrorism: 

• Hafez a 1 Assad, President of 
Syria, who has made his country a 
headquarters and jumping-off place 
■ ora variety of Palestinian terrorists. 
American and other hostages a e 
kept in apartment-prisons in Lebanon 
on streets patrolled by Syrian so - 
diers. Every time Mr. Assad ar- 
ranges for one hostage to be released 


CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 


most other Arab nations and 
Arafat’s new di plomacy, 

“Assad is willing to attend an 
Arab summit meeting in which 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
will participate and noises have 
been heard about a reconciliation. 
That is how far the Syrians will go 
in staying on top of the Arab heap,” 
an Arab diplomat here said. "The 
Syrians are not going to gamble 
with their antipathy to Arafat right 
now. Besides, they do not want to 
upset the Soviet Union, their main 
ally and major arms supplier." 

The Soviet Union is known to 
have encouraged Arafat to show 
flexibility and moderation to pave 
the way for an inter national Middle 
East peace conference favored by 
Moscow as the best forum for set- 
tling the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

Syria Might not mind seeing the 
PLO-U.S. dialogue disrupted. But 
with Istaeh leaders such as Yitzhak 
Shamir and Shimon Peres flatly op- 
posed to dealing with the PI 0, an- 
alysts here suggest, Syria does not 
have to rely on terrorism by groups 
such as the PFLP-GC to create ob- 
stacles to Arafat’s diplomatic efforts. 
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report 

calls Abu N idal 
most lethal group 


By Bill Gertz 

t Hi WASHING ION' TlMl S 


The radical Pales tin tan group 
known as the Abu Nulal Oigmu 
zation is the moat lethal terron t 

band because it attacks i wuU i mge 
of targets, the Pentagon soul m § 
report released yesterday called 
terrorist Group Profiles/ 1 

A Pentagon terrorism expert 

added: * ! U you took at the history ol 
Abu Nidal attacks and the indis- 
criminate nature of the casualties, 
that’s what makes him, in our eyes, 
more lethal. It is a very lethal : dan 
gerous group” 

The report lists the size, scope, 
operating methods and actions of 52 
terrorist groups and then sponsors. 
In formulating the report, Penta- 
gon intelligence analysts defined 
terrorism as "premeditated, politi- 


The report lists 52 
terrorist groups and 
their sponsors. 


cally motivated violence perpe- 
trated against noncombatant tar 
gets” by groups or clandestine state 
agents “usually to influence an audi- 
ence” 

Terrorist groups can be hght-knit 
politically motivated cells, ethnic or 
separatist insurgents, or state- 
sponsored groups working closely 
with a government, the Pentagon 
said. 

Among the sponsors and support- 
ers of international terrorism listed 
in the report, the Pentagon singled 
out as major offenders the govern- 
ments of Libya, Iran, Syria and 
Afghanistan. North Korea, South Ye- 
men, Cuba, Nicaragua and other. So- 
viet bloc countries are also listed as 
terrorist supporter s. 

u Nidal group",’ formed in 


1974, has its headquarters in Libya 
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machine-gun attacks i on ■ ir in 
Rome end Vienna, when 16 persons 
wore killed and 60 others wounded, 

mid H.e lOH6aiiackon a synaKO«ut 

|„ Istanbul, ’llirkey, which killed 22 
worihippert. among the 34 major 
terrorist actions carried out by Abu 
Ni.lal between July 1980 and May 

I 

The Pentagon official, who spoke 
on condition of anonymity, said the 
Abu Nidal Organization is regarded 
as the most dangerous group be- 
cause it does not limit attacks to pub- 
lic figures or specific targets. 

By contrast, the government of 
Iran and its surrogate terrorist 
group, Islamic Jihad, have con- 
ducted actions that were “very goal- 
oriented and discriminate," the of- 
ficial said. “Iran wields terrorism as 
an instrument of state policy/’ The 
Islamic Jihad, responsible for the 
bombing deaths of 241 Marines and 
56 French soldiers in 1983 and the 
kidnapping of several Americans in 
Lebanon, are among the most deadly 
tei 'Grists, “if you’re talking body 
count/' the o ficial said 

The official also said “the poten- 
tial use of chemical weapons by ter- 
rorist gioups is a great concern of 
the administration," although such 
weapons were still “above the 
threshhoid” of ti e capabilities of 
most terrorists. 

“On the other land, biological 
weapons are easier to produce" he 
said. “It wouldn't take much to whip 
up a batch of anthrax, but I wouldn’t 
want to be the one handling it/ 1 
The official also said intelligence 
analysts have not determined if the 
plastic explosive used in the Dec. 21 
bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over 
Scotland was Semtex, or some other 
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quest • - 

I he world swoons wi.h ^ 

•Ayatollah Khom Rrat «u„ 

i ho men trying , 0 * e, . ni or > 
of the mound 0 f T lRf;,e T. a M 

Crovernmcm of ! ran iT 

that hostages are tak " S * n his ^ ^ 

name tha. they arc, T Pn 

• Muammar et-Oarta , 
paymaster of ter , onT afi of 

the world from the mT 1 " a H n'T 

Philippines and eve:*"* 

Belfast. 0n 

Most terrorist ^ «» 

ried out in the na m l S 11 ** ^ , 
Palestine But ihose Pau 3 '" 1 ' ^' 
yearn for a decent sem Stln ' a W 
rael are not blowing 

And the men psychV//"^ ' 
blow them up — ion 0 k ^ en %ek 
solved Pan Am dis as ,*° r ' 5% 
call off their horrors ',i 


achieve the goal to whTT 

sworn, the death of i sra l! ch ,J 
Nor is Palestinian s al .h^ ' 

goal fo, the criminals T <m 
criminals. Mr. Assad fo, *» «* 
still dreams of Greater £ ln,to k‘ 

would swallow up not oniT, ^ 
Lebanon and Israel, but thl. 
on which a separate Arab p a trrn *y 

supposed to be created alest| ne« 

The West knows all mis n 

President M.tterrand forfr 1 * 

bombers to cross Fr.net . -i 
route to Libya Prime 

er, brave .n the Falkland/ T’ 
nervousness at the very idea n/.f - 
ican action against terrorist 
Bonn rushes into automafir T 4 
when Washington says Wear*"" 1 
companies are involved m 

Libyan ch emica , wea 

And the United States itself^ c-, 
mostly whimpering 

cannot go it alone without our rife 
as if we were Luxembourg. 

Why all this evasion of the - - 

^! ^. ul 1 * here terrorism h<K 

loots Way the refusal to take m ! 
nomic and political action that wm 
hit the terrorist states and their lead- } 
ei s hard enough to show them th* 
terrorism does not pay? Such as. 

A total economic boycott of states fi- 
nancing or giving refuge to tenorm 
A total ban on all weapons sates a 
these states., A total closing of Wes ten 
airports in all traffic to and from 
of iheir aties. A warning that militar- 
action would follow if economic steps 
we re not persuasive enough 
’ he reason for Western resu^ 
act is money — money to be oi* 
from selling weapons, equiptnent art 
factories to the terronst state* 

May lie one day we will change** 
values and decide that lives of 
Docent are more important 
us at least have enough self-rt^ 
not to run around whining that** J 
not know the names and addi^ 55 **,* 
the terrorists. 
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• of explosive 


Pentagon report on terrorist 

0U ps identifies eight that have 
*j sC d bombs against airliners and in 
“fades a picture of a Semtex cxplo- 
sl ve captured from Lebanese terror- 

Xhe 1 31 -page publication was 
pleased by the Pentagon to inform 

experts and the public better about 
{ht , nature of the threat posed by 
.terrorism, said L haiies Wbitehouse, 
assistant defense secretary tor spe- 
cial operations and low-intensity 

conflict. 

The recently tormed Counter- 
terrorism Joint Thsk Force under his 
control "is vve l -manned and wvll- 
equipped" to deal with any terrorist 
attack around the world, Mr. White- 
house 



Washington Times 11 Jan 1989 p. 6^H 

3 accused of plotting 
overt lirow of the U.S. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. (AP) — 

Three self-styled revolutionaries 
plotted to bomb courthouses, mili- 
tary offices and corporations in an 
attempt to overthrow the U S. gov- 
ernment, a federal prosecutor said 
yesterday 

Assistant U.S, Attorney Michael 
Loucks also told a federal jury that 
the three defendants, plotted rob- 
beries from Maine to Virginia and 
attempted to murder an off-duty po- 
liceman “to further the conspiracy's 
personal, political golds** They are 
accused of seditious conspiracy, or 
conspiring to overthrow he govern- 
ment; racketeering conspiracy, and 
racketeering enterprise. 

Mr Loucks described the 1976 
bombing of the Suffolk Superior 
Courthouse in Boston, which blew 
down wails and injured several peo- 
ple, as an attempt by the group “to 
cripple the Massachusetts per i at sys- 

tem.” . * 

Opening arguments from defen- 
dant Raymond Luc I *vasseur, 42, of 
Maine, who is presenting his own 
case, and attorneys representing Mi 
Levasseur’s wife. Patricia Gros 
Levasseur. 40, and Richard Wi - 
hams, 4 1 of Boston, were tt* follow. 

Mr, Loucks maintained that Mr, 
t evasseur and his w i f wt i - 1 " 

members of the g t>up that claime 
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J^RRORIST groups 

mterday bv the P*nta^ 2 terr onsi groups as identified 

/U^i7TTTr~T~r~ J 1 S new rep or1 terrorist Group Profiles 

N,daT ^i 5^; — 

D»te tormeaTTg?, ~ — - 

Hcndq’lartwsa^bya 500 

ttS3Ss£SS®^ , isff- 

ea ? n r , c operations" ' ancl lfac *- currently Libya, also seil-susiaming 

Abu Nidai OfflSnbS^!^, extremely violent Palestinian terrorist group, the 
against the “Zionisi < : ornm,lte U to placing the “armed struggle" 
fhovement n ® m V as the top priority of the Palestinian resistance 

Methods hl“ de 3,ru 'l">n ol Israel 1 

^ hijac kings, bombings. 

Hezbolloah (Islamic Jihad) 

Oate formed 1 IQfiT, ™ — " • - — — — .. . 

Perhans^ mt mt>er V llp: Approximately 3,000 full-lime members, with 
HoadaS.'rtirfI** “° difeet1 y imohwd in terrorist acliv.ty 
UdmhS^ 1 ? oirul and Bekaa Valley, Lebanon. 

Official* nr« u, J^ 0n5 . a ,a,lve Council (Shura) that reports to Iran Leading 
< MJ urtt . 4 .* , u '"*y n Musawl Abba# Musawi and Iranian Revolutionary 
Partly ii 10 Lebanon Shaykh Muhammmad Husayn 

Sponaor; Iran 6 ^ spmlua * * e ®der of the movement 

I Establish a revolutionary Shi ite Islamic state m 

Wn.^rtT«i fT l 0de ed afler lran - efmiinate non-lslamic influences and force 
M th G h ™ crests out of the region 
e ods; Suicide truck-bombings, kidnappings, shootings, hijackings 


“■ . A 


Provis ional Irish Republican Army 

Date formed: 1970, 

L Mi mated membership: 200-400 ha/d-core members 
Headquarters: Northern Ireland; Irish Republic. 

Loader si lip: Gerry Adams; Marlin McGuiness 
Sponsor: Libya 

Political objectives; Establish a unified Ireland under a socialist 
government; undermine British support for Northern Ireland remaining in 
me Untied Kingdom through a campaign of attrition and terror 
Methods: Bombings, assas sinations. 

Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 

(FMLN) 

Date formed: 1980. 

Estimated membership: 700. 

Headquarters: Various locations inside El Salvador with other key offices 
in Managua, Nicaragua 

Leadership: Joaquin Villalobos, Jorge Shafik Handal 
Sponsors: Nicaragua, Cuba, Soviet Union and Vietnam Various 
solidarity and fund-raising support groups throughout Latin America, 
Europe and North America 

Political objectives: Create and sustain a war of attrition against the 
elected government of El Salvador to cause its destruction and 
replacement by a pro-Cuban, pro*Sov>el and anti-U S state 
Methods; kidnappings, assassinations, grenade attacks 

19th of April Movement (M-19) 


Date tormed: April 1 9. 1 970 
Estimated membership: 1 ,000 
Headquarters: Cali, Colombia. 

Leadership: Carlos Pizarro Leon-Gomez, Antonio Navarro, Otty Patino 
Sponsors: Cuba, Nicaragua and Libya, 

Political objectives: Struggle against Colombian "bourgeoisie" and 
Amencan Imperialism": extort tunds from narcotics producers. 
Methods: Hijackings, bo mbings, kidnappings, assassinations. 

African National Congress 


Date tormed: 1912, renamed ANC, 1923, 

Estimated membership: 4,000 to 5,000 
Headquarters: Lusaka, Zambia 
leadership: Oliver Tambo, Nelson Mandela. 

Sponsors: Receives support from Soviet Woe, Cuba and a number of 
African nations, in addition to contributions from the West. 

Political objectives: Overthrow current South AIncan regime and 
dismantle system of apartheid; establish socialist government in South 

Africa 

Methods: Bombings, rocket attacks. 
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R!££?5 JERRORIST GROUPS 


yesterday bv th#> 'P* erna,| onal terrorist groups as identified 

— - 9 0ri in *ts new report 'Terrorist Group Profiles 


Abu Nidal Organization 


Dote formed: 1974 


Mmh!? 10 ! nic,T >bership: 500 
LeadeTsh?n r s^ b l a J ( ; r , ev ' ousl y S V™ and Iraq) 

Sponsor SPiSS? K , ha i." al Banna ( A »u Nidal) 

JBS 1 * an d Iraq, currently Libya, also self-sustaining 



p .... operations, 

Abu Nida) 5 Or a ^ n i 7 ^t I'r.^ extreme, y Vl ° len ' Palestinian terrorist group, the 


r~\ * TIWIUIU roicoill llau tcnunot y'VLJ 

against the - I s committed to placing the "armed struggle 


*■*> . piuuu im u *v qikiqu 

mov/omanf. ~: lon,st enerr 'y" as the top priority of the Palestinian resistance 
Mothorf. M See . ks ,he des,fuc,,on of Israel 1 

achine-gun attacks, hijackings, bombings. 


Hezbolloah (Islamic Jihad) 


Date formed: 1983 


mated membership: Approximately 3,000 full-time members, with 
perhaps as many as 500 directly involved in terronst activity. 
Headquarters: West Beirut and Bekaa Valley, Lebanon. 

Leadership: A Consultative Council (Shura) that reports to Iran. Leading 
officials are Husayn Musawi, Abbas Musawi and Iranian Revolutionary 
Guards personnel stationed in Lebanon. Shaykh Muhammmad Husayn 
Fadlallah is overall spiritual leader of the movement. 

Sponsor: Iran. 

Political objectives: Establish a revolutionary Shi ite Islamic state in 
Lebanon modeled after Iran; eliminate non-lslamic influences and force 
Western interests out of the region. 

Methods: Suicide truck-bombings, kidnappings, shootings, hijackings. 


Republican Army 


Date formed: 1970. 

Estimated membership: 200-400 hard-core members. 
Headquarters: Northern Ireland; Irish Republic. 

Leadership: Gerry Adams; Martin McGuiness. 

Sponsor: Libya. 

Political objectives: Establish a unified Ireland under a socialist 
government; undermine British support for Northern Ireland rem« 
the United Kingdom through a campaign of attrition and terror 
Methods: Bombings, assassinations 



in 


arabundo Marti National Liberation Front 

-MLN) 






1 1 1 ■nr-F-* 

ate formed: 1980. 
stimated membership: 700. 

jadquarters: Various locations inside El Salvador, with other key otfic 

Managua, Nicaragua. 

ladership* Joaquin Villalobos, Jorge Shank Handal. 
x>nsors:Nicaragua, Cuba, Soviet Union and Vietnam. Vauou* 
Dlidarity’ and fund-raising support groups throughout Latin America, 

jrooe and North America. , . t 

jiitical objectives: Create and sustain a war of attrition against the 

^rted Government of El Salvador to cause its destruction and 

oiacement by a pro-Cuban. pro-Soviet and anti*U.S. state. 

■thods: kid n appings,j^sassinations^9renade^ttacKs^^^^^^^^^^^ 


19th of April Move men t (Mj.9)_ 
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Date formed: 


u.s. 


^ate formed: 1983 
Estimated 


) 


Perhaps as marnras^on *ri App L ox -' rna,el y 3.000 full-time members, with 

Leadership; A Conl^t mt % nd Bekaa Valley, Lebanon, 
officials are Husavn M,!f !l Ve 4?V nci! (Shura) thal reports to Iran. L_eadi 
Guards personnel^statirfrf'w’^ .^bas Musawf and Iranian Revolutionary 


Fadlallah is overaii S in<Yi? ne fV n L^^® 000 - Shaykh Muhammmad Husayn 
Sponsor: Iraa Sp,r,tual leader of the movement. y 

\ i! i s seal obiectiv*>«* CoMur u 

Lebanon modeled afi<Tr S i ,sf ? a revol utionary Shi'ite Islamic state in 
Western interest* el,mina te non-lslamic influences and fore 

Method*' <a • v? 0 of the re 9'on. 

— 1 e tmek-bombings, kidnappings, shootings, hijackings 
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jsional Irish Republican Army 


Date formed: 1970 


He a dema ^ ’ p ’ ^^400 hard-core members 

^ns? r h, L P lb y a erry Adams: Marti " McG uiness. 

Political objectives: Establish a unified Ireland under a socialist 


n^fiT;?Iw r i!''- un ? erm * rie Soush support for Northern Ireland remaining in 
»i. ^ _ Kingdom through a campaign of attrition and terror. 
Methods: Bombings, assassinations^ 


(FMLN)| n ^ 0 M ar U National Liberation Front 


Oate formed: 1980 


Estimated membership: 700. 

Headquarters: Various locations inside Ei Salvador, with other key offices 
in Managua, Nicaragua. 

Leadership: Joaquin Villalobos. Jorge Shafik Handal. 

Sponsors: Nicaragua, Cuba, Soviet Union and Vietnam, Various 
'solidarity' and fund-raising support groups throughout Latin America, 
Europe and North America. 

Political objectives: Create and sustain a war of attrition against the 
elected government of El Salvador to cause its destruction and 
leplacement by a pro-Cuban, pro-Soviet and anti- J.S. state. 

Methods: kidnappings, assassinations, grenade attacks. 


19th of April Movement (M-19) 


Date formed: April 19, 1970. 

Estimated membership: 1,000. 

Headquarters: Cali. Colombia, 

Leadership: Carlos Pizarro Leon-Gomez; Antonio Navarro, Otty Patino. 
Sponsors: Cuba, Nicaragua and Libya. 

Political objectives: Struggle against Colombian “bourgeoisie" and 
American “imperialism"; extor funds from narcotics producers. 
Methods: Hijackings, bombings, kidnappings, assassinations. 


African National Congress 


Date formed: 1912. renamed ANC, 1923. 

Estimated membership: 4,000 to 5,000. 

Headquarters: Lusaka, Zambia. 

L eldership: Oliver Tambo, Nelson Mandela. 

Connors' Receives support from Soviet bloc, Cuba and a number of 
f^nnations in addition*) contributions from the West. 

DrtiiHr-ai Objectives: Ove throw current South Afncan regime and 
dismantle system of apartheid; establish socialist government in South 


Methods: Bombings, rocket attacks. 
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Pan Am Probe Focuses on Iran Faction 


Sources Cite Evidence lying I^banon-Based Terrorists to Bomb 

. VA-lUy 

By KNUT ROYCE and PATRICK J. SLOYAN. Newsday U 

of religious zealotsknownvanous 

ly as the Islamic Jihad. th£j 
Amal and the Iranian Revel 
^rvGuards. TKi group, headquar- 
tered m Lebanon’s Rekaa Vailey.i 
believed by U.S. intelligence offi- 
cials to control the fate of many of 
the nine U.S. hostages in captivity. 

The faction also remains tne 
primary suspect in the 1983 Beirut 
bombings that destroyed the u.b. 

Embassy, killing 63 people includ- 
ing 17 Americans, and the Marine 
barracks, killing 241 U.S. service 
personnel. 

The sources, who spoke on con- 
dition of anonymity, refused to 
discuss the precise nature of the 
evidence and a spokesman for the 
State Department’s counterterror- 
ism unit said the Pan Am investi- 
gation has not gone far enough to 

point fingers right now.” 

But according to the sources, the 
new evidence has tended to reduce 
suspicions that a dissident Pales- 
tinian faction staged the attack to 
disrupt the U.S, dialogue with PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat, The Palestine 
Liberation Organization leader had 
taken a more moderate stance 
toward Israel— a key step in 
achieving a Mideast peace agree- 
ment— shortly before the Pan Am 


WASHINGTON— An investiga- 
tion of the midair bombing of Pan 
American Flight 103 is focusing on 
a Lebanese- based Jranian terrorist 
faction that had been plotting re- 
taliation for the American downing 
of an Iranian airliner last year, 
according to U.S. and diplomatic 
officials. 

According to these sources, the 
investigation has produced evi- 
dence indicating that the .error - 
Ists— a combination of Lebanese 
and Iran ian Shiite Muslim extrem- 
ists— used agents from Pans to 
“farry out the Dec. 21 bombing, 
which killed all 259 aboard the New 
York -bound Pan Am Boeing 747 
and 11 people on the ground in 
Scotland. 

The group— part of the Hezbol- 
lah fundamentalist movement in 
'Lebanon— has been a leading sus- 
joect since last month’s crash. U.S. 


ntelligence reported last year that 
the faction ordered its foreign 
agents to plan an attack on “U.S. or 
western interests” four days after 
the missile -cruiser Vincennes shot 
down Iran Air 'light 655 over the 
Persian Gul on July 3. In that 
jncidcnt, all 290 aboard were killed, 
r The investigation now points 
toward a small but formidable band 


incident. 

Officials at the State Department 

and the Defense Department had 
differing estimates on the quality of 
the new evidence, ranging f mm 
"hard” to “spotty.” 15 ° m 

But these officials agreed that it 
pointed toward t he Iranian 

WHor a 

netwo rk 

gr rorists was 

merican 

tar get s L 

fter a Vincennes missile de- 
stroyed the Iranian plane m July, 
Tehran publicly opposed retalia- 
tion by terrorists. 

But on the same day, U.S, intelli- 
gence reported that Iranian Revo- 
lutionary Guards in Lebanon had 
ordered foreign -based agents to 
attack U.S. or Western targets. One 
report indicated the attacks could 
come in Italy or West Germany. 

The Pan Am flight originated in 
Frankfurt, carrying passengers in a 
Boeing 727 to London, then 
switched planes to the ill-fated 747. 

The investigation also has deter- 
mined that a plastic explosive was 
used. Said one U.S. intelligence 
official: “Constructing that kind of 
bomb is not difficult. The real skill 
is getting it aboard the plane.” 


Phi Ladelphia Inquirer 


16 January 1989 
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Soldier may have carried 
plane bomb, report says 




Baltinore Sun 16 Jan 1.989 p. 2 

TERRORISM 


Untied Press Inter notional 

iXJNDON — The Sunday Express 
newspaper has said an American ser- 
viceman may have been duped into 
taking a bomb on tx »ard Pan Ameri- 
can Flight 103, which exploded over 
Scotland and killed 270 people last 
month. 

The newspaper said British and 
American investigators were pursu- 
ing the US, connection following 
Pentagon reports that IJ.S. troops in 


West Germany had been offered 
thousands of dollars to take packages 
of diamonds to New York. 

In Washington, a Pentagon spokes- 
man said “we have no information” 
on the report of the serviceman tak- 
ing the bomb aboard the plane or of 

a scheme to smuggle diamonds to the 
United States, 

OONT IMUED NEXT PAGE 
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KGB said to offer 
cooperation with West 

A Radio Moscow statement aired 
in Jerusalem yesterday quoted the 
deputy chief of the KGB as saying the 
Soviet intelligence service would 
work with its U.S.. British and Israeli 
counterparts to fight terrorism. 

The offer, thought to be unprece- 
dented. was attributed to Lt. Gen. Vi- 
taly Ponomarev, second-in-command 

it the KGB. It was first aired by Ra- 
dio Moscow's Hebrew -language di vi- 
sion Saturday. The report was re- 
corded by an Israel Radio monitor, 

Mickey Gurdus, and retransmitted 

on the station yesterday. 
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I S. Details 1 ibya’s Involvement in Terrorism 


\U sumhN \\ m\H -\\1\we* Stuff Wrifet 


u \ UNtl ft*N In m ft tempt 

nuTIHtUonal (W098Ur$ 

>>• the of tvi MiHinmmr 

KlNLm at corner n over u 

chemical tyfqajMtns plant „ I ho 
nn<\i States eo WtHliicsvi^ issued 

lt$ UHVd deUlted ;uvvuul to Unto of 

d>\ vn imolvetneiu tn interna 

unvonMu 

The State IVpartimMit statement 
KVtused the Kaddi regime of Ihmuk 
. mpUcahfv committed to ending 
U $ and othei Western influence 
u the Hurd World anti to 

dt \'\ mg the state of l i ael " 
IVspitr it public posture of 
rx\u‘i utum recently, the report 

by the Counter! ci rortsin Office 

sauL %n^t has employed threats, 


terrorism and military aggression 

on five continents. 

Kadafi of propounding a deltbe 

U, two fiSS policy. 'I'O recoup 

Uvst Influence, Libya has underlie - 
en a concerted diplomatic ca " 
paign to improve relations with th 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
with Its Arab neighbors and with 
key African states." At the same 
time, it has preserved "its tradi- 
tional contacts with dissident, sub- 
versive and terrorist groups in such 

countries.” . 

A State Department official said 

that the release of the position 
(taper "is not related to the pan Am 
bombing or the shootdown of the 
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Iran: Influence is limited 


Bv Chftrles Rktlov 

* % 

t T.niji " *■$,> »*’-**{; 

KOMK Iranian Prune Minister 
Hussein McuS&n i said vosterdm that 

% If 

Iran could exert little influence over 
whether Western hostages in t eha- 
non were released, primarily be- 
cause the matter was an "internal 
question” for L&banest authorities. 

Moussmi made the observation at 
a news conference w aiding up a two 
day official visit to Italv devoted 

w ■* 

mostly to increasing trade and eco- 
nomic aid for the reconstruction of 
Iran's war-shattered industry. 

pr 

Earlier, rival groups of Iranian 
demonstrators clashed as Moussavi 
met with the l\>pe during the first 
visit of an Iranian prime minister to 
Europe since the Ayatollah Hu hoi I ah 
Khomeini's revolution ousted the 
shah 10 years ago 
Left-wing parliamentary groups 
also protested the Italian govern- 
ment’s reception of the Iranian dele- 
gation at a time when Iran is under 
international criticism for flouting 
human rights 


| Western intelligence agents be- 
lieve that the hostages in Lebanon, 
nine of them Americans, are held by 
oro -Iranian Islamic militants. 
“^Askea about the possibility oi Iran 
pressuring its Lebanese supporters 
to release their hostages, Moussavi 
said. 'The fragmentation of politics 
in i i turnon makes Iranian influence 
in that country limited. Further- 
more, the problem of the hostages 
remains an internal question for 
Lebanon/' 

Moussavi also said he hoped that 
“the pressure of international public 
opinion" could help break the dead- 
lock in peace talks with Iraq. Iran 
and Iraq agreed to a cease-fire last 
summer in their eight-year war, but 
have not agreed on terms for a for- 
mal end to the conflict. 

Moussavi met yesterday with For- 
eign Minister Giulio Andrcotti, met 
wuh Prime Minister Ciriaco De Mila 
on the Issue of human rights in Iran, 
and had a private audience in the 
Vatican with Pope John Paul IJ — the 
first such visit since Shah Reza Pah- 
lav is 30 years ago. 


MIGs or the Libyan chemical wa- 
fare plant/’ ar ~ 

But other U.S, sources said th 
timing indicates that the Rea«a 
Administration wants to 
that foreign action on Libya's pi^m 
which the Admin is? radon says i s £ 
produce chemical weapons, does 
not dilute the attention paid in 
Kadafi's other activities. 

The report cites Ubvaq j p Y^v r 
ment in four assassination 
~ i nst Arab and black Affc^ 




and Chad^al) of whom arc_rw ^ 
,crtll ~~ of the Uni ted Staler ^ 

Europe, the position paper 
charges, Libya has sought to im- 
prove its image and to expand its 

influence "by using the promise of 
economic and commercial bene- 
fit— principally In the petroleum 

sector— as political leverage/* 
However, the report said, Kadafi 
continued to aid groups such as 
the Provisional wing of the Irish 
Republican Army, A shipment of 
surface-to-air nrussUes bound for 
the Irish nationalist group was 
uncovered by French authorities 

just ov er a year ago, 

renegade Palest! man group! 
Abu Nidal, who is based in 
also has resumed terrorist 




Asia, Kadafi 
has sought to expand his influence 
at the expense of the West "by 
sponsoring radical individuals and 
groups whose activities exacerbate 
local problems," the report said. 
Tripoli has provided funding and 
training to groups in Thailand, the 

Philippines, Indonesia, Japan and 
New Caledonia, the statement said. 

In Latin America, the counter- 
terrorism document traces Libyan 
support to insurgents and terrorists 
as far back as 1973. “Several Latin 
groups I bya supports are prime 
suspects in recent strikes against 
U S. targets,” the report charged 
The position paper also suggest- 
ed that Libya “may have been 
involved in possible acts of subver- 
sion” in the United States over the 
}ast M months. 

The strongest ca 
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.O )NTINUED 


The P.L.O. Radicals 


SYRIA 

Popular Front for f lie 
Liberation of Palestine 

George ¥ abash: Born in Lydda (now Lod, 
Israel) in 1926 to a Greek Orthodox Christian 
family . , studied medicine at American Uni- 
versity of Beirut ... in 1968, helped found 
Popular Front, now second-biggest group in 
P.L.O, . . . moved to Beirut, then Damascus 
* • - one-time advocate of hijackings and 
other acts of terrorism . . * a Marxist revolu- 
tionary implacably opposed to recognizing Is 
rael's right to exist , . , opposed decision to 
accept United Nations resolutions envision- 
ing Israeli withdrawal from occupied land in 
exchange for peace, but conditionally sup- 
ports Arafat peace initiative. 

Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine 

Nayel Hawatmeh: Born in Salt, Jordan, in 
1935 to Greek Catholic parents . . , degree in 
social psychology from Arab University in 
Beirut . , . helped found Popular Front, but 
broke away to create Democratic Front, 
which considers itself more pragmatic ... in 


1974, was first P.L.O. figure to advocate a 

•'mini-state” in occupied territories. 

Yasir Abd el-Rabbo: Assistant secretary 
general of group, member of P.L.O. execu- 
tive committee . . . born in Jaffa in 1945 . . , 
educated in Egypt, Jordan and Lebanon . . . 
has frequently visited Moscow ... led group 
that met United States envoy last month. 

Palestine Cor imunist Pary 

Suleyman Najab: Grew up in what are now 
occupied territories . . . has generally sup- 
ported Arafat peace initiative. 


IRAQ 

Arab Liberation Front 

j, ^ | 

Abdul Rah im Ahmed: His movement 
formed as Iraqi response to Syrian support of 
other Palestinian groups . . . does not sup- 
port Arafat peace initiative. 

Paiesto ;ne Jberation Front 

W ohan med Abbas: Known as Abul Abbas 
. . . masterminded 1985 hijacking of cruise 
ship Achille Lauro. 


Parties Opposed to P.L.O. 


SYRIA 


Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine- Get era! Command 

Ahmed Jebril: Broke with Popular Front over its emphasis on 
class conflict . . . closely aligned with Syria . . . some in group 
linked to technologically sophisticated acts of terrorism, such 
as discovery in West Germany of a barometrically triggered 
bomb, apparently designed to attack an airplane, late last year. 


.r ^tpggie nron 

Samir Gosheh: Broke with Mr. Habash in 1960’s . . . leads 
splinter group commit ted to Arab nationalism . . . thought to 
display greater independence fi om Syria than Mr. Jebril. 

Fatah dissidents 

Saed Musa: Broke with Mr. Arafat in 1 983 in Syrian-sponsored 
revolt . . . widely known as Abu Musa . . . had been regarded as 


a military hero because of actions in Lebanon durinq its 
war and 1 982 Israeli invasion . 

Saiqa 

Consideied an integral pari of Syrian military machine with only 

nominal Palestinian identity. 

Communist Party 

Leader of a splinter group from Mr. Najab's Com- 
munist Party, with little following 


LIBYA 

Fatah Revolutionary Council 

*° ^ ave been born in Jaffa in 1 937 . • • real 
lived in a ,Df a ® anna • • -came from rich merchant family, tetef 
University U R e f, < C ai ?P tem • • • studied engineering at Cairo 
for numpmiici 6 ^ Fatah in 1974 . . . has taken responsibility 

expelled from I ri ? n , St a,,acks • • • expelled from Iraq in 1983 • 
American asl 7 ear under United States pressure 

orities believe he has moved to Libya 
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The P.L.O. Radicals 


SYRIA 

Popular Front for the 
liberation of Palestine 

George Habasb: Born m Lydda (now Lod, 
Israel) in 1926 to a Greek Orthodox Christian 
family . . studied medicine a I American Uni 
versity of Beirut . , , in 1968, helped found 
Popular Front, now second-biggest group in 
P,LO. . moved to Beirut, then i )amascus 
, . one-time advocate of hijackings and 
other acts of terrorism , a Marxist revolu- 
tionary implacably opposed to recognizing Is 
raef s right to exist . , opposed decision to 
accept United Nations resolutions envision- 
ing Israeli withdrawal from occupied land in 
exchange for peace, but conditionally sup- 
ports Arafat peace initiative. 

Democratic Front for the 
liberation of Pa lestine 

Nayef Hawatmeh: Born in Salt, Jordan, in 
1936 to Greek Catholic parents . . . degree in 
social psychology from Arab University in 
Beirut . . helped found Popular Front, but 
broke away to create Democratic Front, 
which considers itself more pragmatic . . . in 


,974 was first P L O: figure to advocate a 
"mini state" in occupied territories. 

v»tlr Abd el-Rabbo: Assistant secretary 

Seated m Egypt. Jordan and Lebanon^ 
has frequently visited Moscow . .ted group 
that met United States envoy last month. 

Palestine Communist Party 

Sulevman Nalab: Grew up in what are now 
oSpedterritoriW has generally sup- 
ported Arafat peace initiative. 

IRAQ 

Arab Liberation Front 

Abdul Rahim Ah ned; His movement 
formed as Iraqi response to Syrian support of 
other Palestinian groups . . does not sup- 
port Arafat peace initiative 

Palestine Liberation Front 

Mohammed Abbas: Known as Abut Abbas 
. . . masterminded 1985 hijacking of cruise 
ship Achifle Lauro 






Parties Opposed to P.L.O. 


SYRIA 


Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine-General Command 

Ahmed lebrtt; Broke with Popular Front over it 
class conflict . . . closely aligned with Syria some in group 

linked to technologically sophisticated acts of terrorism, such 
as discovery in West Germany of a barometrically triggered 
bomb, apparently designed to attack an airplane, late last year 


Popular struggle i-ro 

4 

Samir Gosheh: Broke with Mr, Habash in 1960's . . leads 
splinter group committed to Arab nationalism , . . thought to 
display greater independence from Syria than Mr. Jebnl. 

Fatah dissidents 

SaedMusa: Broke with Mr. Arafat in 1983 in Syrian-sponsored 
revolt . . widely known as Abu Musa , . . had been regarded as 


a military hero because of actions in Lebanon during its pvil 
war and 1982 Israeli invasion, 

Saiqa 

Con&dered an integral part of Syrian military machine 
nom*al Palestinian identity, 

Communist Party 

Arab) Awad: Leader of a splinter group from Mr. 
munist Parly, with little following 


real 


UBYA 

F atah Revolutionary Council 

Abu Nldal: Believed to have been born in Jaffa in 1 937 . . 
name Sabry al-Banna . . . came from rich merchant family 
,iv m a refugee camp tent . studied engineering at Cairo 
niversily left Al Fatah in 1974 . . . has taken responsibility 

„°l ni T!7 ,US *^ rror ' s * a ** ac ^ s • • . expelled from Iraq in 1983 
expelled from Syria last year under United States pressure 

mencan authorities believe he has moved to Libya 
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Quistian Science Monitor 24 Jan 8S p 


Experts Suspect 


1 


Terrorists United 


to Bomb Airliner 


Groups met in December to condemn 
Arafat, bio ck US-PLO dialogue 


By E. A. Wayne 


S' off writer of The Cbnshon Science Morwfoc 


WASHINGTON 


A S experts search for clues 
f\ while piecing together the 
J JL jumbo jet destroyed last 
month over Scotland, specialises 
say the bombing may have been a 
joint operation by all or some of 
the suspect groups. 


wJf| A P RID 7 J0Se Am ^° was a 

BS» hig ?* Hvin 8 traveler 

un 8 for fish, but as a secret agent 
he proved fatal! y flawed. 

ailing himself lenaro Gallego 
hosted a 1986 dinner ii 
O Pescador, a restaurant near Lis- 

^"f.P ay m8 the $86.25 bill with a 
credit card in his real name. Inves- 
tors quickly discovered that 
Oallego was Amedo and that Arne- 
do wa S deputy superintendent of a 

police intelligence unit in Bilbao 
hpain, 

Amedo, 42, is now in jaiL An 
investigating magistral; e charges 
• hat he nired Portuguese gunmen 
to murder suspected Basque ter- 
rorists in France, More, Amedo’ 
traveled and conspired on secret 


Times Staff Writer 


These specialists point to indi- 
cations that an un loly alliance 
among Palestinian and pro-Iran- 
ian radicals may be emerging out 
of the chaos in Lebanon, 

The prime suspects to the 
bombing remain the same: some 
element of the Iranian govern- 
ment arid/ or their Lebanese Shi- 
ite allies, the Palestinian - ront for 
the Liberation of Palest ine-Gen- 
ti'd\ Command (PFLP-GC), and 
the Abu Nidal Organization 
(A NO), also known as the Fatah 
Revolutionary Council. 

Investigators are looking par- 
ticularly carefully at the possible 
PFLP-GC link and the pro- 
Iranian path, informed officials 
say. But they are also keeping an 
eye on other possibilities, some of 

which could lead to even more 
obscure groups, such as the 
PFLP-Special Command, another 
Palestinian dissident group. 

The United States, Britain, 
and West Germany are pressing 
hard for the full cooperation of a 
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to miirdor Portuguese gunmen 
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traveled and conspired on secret 



These specialists point to mJ 
cations that an unholy alliance 
among Palestinian and pro-Iran- 

ian radic als may be emerging out 
of the chaos in Lebanon 

The piiine suspects to the 
p.l bombing remain the same: some 
element of the Iranian govern- 
ment and/or their Lebanese Shi- 
ite allies, the Palestinian Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine --Gen- 
era! Command (PFLP-GC)* and 
the Abu Midal Organization 
( A NO), also known as the Fatah 
Revolutionary Council, 

Investigators are looking par- 
ticularly carefully at the possible 
PFLP-GC link and the pro 
Iranian path, infomfed officials 
say. But they are also keeping an 
eye on other possibilities, some of 

which could lead to even more 
obscure groups, such as the 
PFLP-Special Command, another 
Palestinian dissident group. 

The United States, Britain, 
and West Germany are pressing 
hard for the full cooperation of a 


both for the sooali 
Prime Minister 

and for Spanish soemy ^ 

*lust when Spam seemed to have 
laid to re ts fascist past, a young 
democracy must consider the pos- 
sibility that a secret “diity war" 
was mounted with official sanction 
to combat suspected terrorists. 

This is clearly a case of state 
terrorism. The question is what 
institutions are involved, and a: 
what level/ said Fernar.de Saias. a 

Madrid lawyer representing 104 
private Spanish citizens who have 
wined the case as friends of :/e 
court 

With hts case at a critics oomt 
V agist rate Garzon is more arcum- 
spect. Last wee-v he asked a superi- 
or court to compel the Interior 
(Police) Ministry to disclose the 
source of funds Amedo used to 
swell his bank account, to cover his 
gambling debts and to pay gunmen 
who shot at least six people m 
Bayonne, France, in 19S6. 

Treading gently in what he de- 
cribes as a “thorm , delicate and 
complex issue/ Garzon insists that 
it is essential to establish if there 
was a "fraudulent deviation’* of 
public funds to underwrite a secret 
anti -terrorism plan He wants to 
know who authorized Amedo s 
travels, and who signed his expense 
accounts. 

The ministry says scrutiny of its 
reserved funds is precluded by 
national security laws. Garzon $ug~ 
gests that personal security of 
ministry officials is more at stake 
than national security, 

“It is ridiculous to suppose 
Amedo acted alone. Absurd, saio 
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Saias in a recent interview. 

The Gonzaiez government has 
shown 1 1 1 1 ,1 e disposition to aid the 
judge’s quest, Jose Bat l ion uevo, 
interior minister when Amedo and 
Bilbao Police Inspector Michel 
Dominguez were arrested, at one 
pom i ordered ministry officials not 
to answer the magistrate’s ques- 
tions. Barnonuevo became minister 
of transport in a subsequent Cabi- 
net shake-up, 

Sought to Meet Informant 

I^ast April, National Police Chief 
Jose Maria Rodriguez acknowl- 
edged that Amedo 's visit to Lisbon 
as Gallego in February. 1986, had 
come on official business and at 
government expense. But, Rodri- 
guez insisted, Amedo made the trip 
only to meet an informant in an 
arms case. 

There is compelling testimony, 
however, that Amedo embarked on 
a free - spending recruiting mission 
for the so-called Grupos Anti-Ter- 
roristas de Liberation, universally 
known here by its Spanish aero- j 
nymasGAL. , ( 

Between December, 1983, and i 
February, 1986, when a Portuguese 
gunman who said he was hired by * 
Amedo was arrested by French 
police, GAL waged a private war 
against ETA, the Basque terrorist 
group that Gonzaiez has called ’the 
last threat to Spanish democracy.’ 
Twenty-seven people died in 
GAL kidnapings, bombings and 
murders, most of them in the 
Basque region of southwestern 
France, where ETA members have 
maintained bases safe from official 
Spanish pursuit. 

French sympathy for ETA was 
considerable when it opposed Gen. 
Francisco Franco. The support be- 
gan to erode when ETA violence 
continued against the democratic 
government that came to power 
after Franco's death in 1975, but 
until 1982, France did not extradite 
ETA members. 

ETA, the initials for Basque 
Homeland and Freedom in the 
Basque lang lage, seeks independ- 
ence for three provinces in norui- 
ern Spain. Since the separatists 
turned to violence in 1968, ETA 
terror has killed about 600 people, 

19 of them last year, 

ETA supports itself with pro- 


Experts, . .oowriNinfl) 

t.uigr ol parlies, in- hiding Syiiii 
ami C/ft hoslnvak ia, hiJirvcu Ml 
have mamifiu lined iht* explosive 
tisrd in i Ik mibiltg 

The signs ol ii possible new 
terrorist coalition In Lebanon is 
attracting particular attention, 
even it it is not directly linked to 
the Dec. 21 bombing ol Pan 
American Might I OH, 

“What we’re seeing is a h iiI 
ignment of lorrrs in 1 ehannri to 
adjust to tin* new poliiir.il u .ililn s 
in the Middle l ast [TLO thaii 
man Yasser) Arafat's decision to 
talk, to the US and (he mid of l lie 
Iran-1 rat] wai have shaken things 
up," says a well-placed US special* 
ist. "The process is not unusual m 
Lebanon, but the new cnmhina 
lion could be lethal bet a use of flu 
deadly histories of each ol these 
groups,” 

French terrorism expert 
viet R.uitt i says PaleMiman h.ji d 
liners. mrludiny the AhfO ant} 
TTicTfI .P-tX , met in northern 
Lebanon last Ndycm he r, Their 
a ini was to detail FIX) leader 


Arafat’s moves toward model a 
tion am! a dialogue with the 
United States, 

Mr. Raufer says the Palestinian 
groups met Dec. 20 in Beru i t with 
pro-Iranian groups, me 
several associated with tile Shiite 
Hizbullah, This conference of 
"rejection ist s'* confirmed then 
support for the Palestinian upris- 
ing, condemned Arafat as a trai- 
tor, and threatened the US, at 
cording to Raider’s sources. 

US specialists confirm that the 


■■ ua a \ r * f t rv | 

ies. Garzon believes that GAL's 
financing, by contrast, came from 
the public till. 

With its militants now actively 
sought by both Spain and France, 
ETA is hurting. Two weeks ago, Us 
top leader, Jose Antonio Urutigoe- 
chea, 38, was arrested by French 
police as he rode a motorcycle on a 
towpath along the River Nive in 
southwestern France. Spain is now 
seeking’ extradition of the man 
described by one Madrid newspa- 
per as "ETA's staunchest, longest - 
active leader." 

GAL, whose marauding began in 
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SPECIAL EDITION — TERRORISM 


Journal of Camnerce 3.1 Januai^y 1989 


Japan: 


Issues 


Air Terror Alert 


By A.E. CULUSON 
and LEO ABRUZZESE 

Journal of Commerce Staff 

The Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration warned U.S. airlines and 
airports worldwide in late Decem- 
ber of possible terrorist actions in 
Greece against US., Greek and Is- 
raeli airline facilities, according to 

Japanese aviation officials in 
Tokyo. 

Sources at the New Tokyo Inter- 
national Airport in Narita said the 
FA A on Dec. 28 warned that terror- 
ists of unknown nationality are 
planning attacks in Greece. Airport 
officials worldwide were advised to 
increase security against possible 
sabotage by extremists. 

The Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration in Washington refused to 
say whether it issued such a warn- 
ing. Fred Farrer, a spokesman for 
the agency, said the FAA does not 
comment on its security bulletins. 

Sources in Tokyo said the FAA 
gave airport officials the names 
and serial numbers of 137 passports 
that might be used by terrorists. 
Most of the names on the list 


seemed to be Arabic, Japanese offi- 
cials said. 

The FAA urged Japanese and 
other airlines to check thoroughly 
all passengers, their luggage and 
their companions for any link to 
the names on the list, sources said. 

Aviation officials in the United 
Slates said the FAA often issues 
bulletins when it believes airlines 
or airports are at risk. 

U S. intelligence agencies relay 
information on aviation threats to 
the FAA, which then notifies air- 
lines, airports and some aviation 
trade associations. 

Officials said the agency issued 
23 or 24 such bulletins last year. 

Security experts in Washington 
said it was unusual for agency 
warnings to include such specific 
information as names and serial 
numbers of passports. 

The terrorist bombing of a Pan 
American World Airways airliner 
over Scotland on Dec. 21, with the 
loss of 270 lives in the air and on 
the ground, had been preceded by 
an FAA warning of possible terror- 
ist action. 


Sinn Fein, , .CONTIBn^) 

IRA to "get its house m order aft* 
one of its bombs killed two 0 f hi 
Roman Catholic constituents in Well 
Belfast. 51 

Sinn Fein supports the mainly Ro. 
man Catholic IRA's fight to unite 
predominantly Protestant Northern 

Ireland with the predominantly 

Catholic Republic of Ireland But 
even IRA supporters have criticized 
the group for blunders that killed at 
least 20 civilians in the last 14 
months. 

“You have a massive responsibil- 
ity;’ Adams said "At times, the fate of 
this struggle is in your hands. You 
have to be careful and careful 
again." 

But he said the use of violence was 
necessary because the British gov- 
ernment "understands only the argu- 
ment of force.” 

"Nothing I say should be interpret- 
ed as a condemnation of the IRA," 
Adams told delegates. 

Danny Morrison, another senior 
Sinn Fein official at the weekend 
conference, said that the party may 
set up pirate radio stations in North- 
ern Ireland to circumvent a British 
government ban on broadcast inter- 
views with its members. 


Washington Tines 


Januarv 1989 
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Free speech sanctuary for terrorists? 


BRUCE FEIN 


O n Dec. 22, 1988, Federal ] >is- 
| trict Judge Stephen Wil- 
son in Amencan-Arab 
Anti-Discrimination Com- 
mittee vs, Meese hek unconstitu- 
tional time-honored provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act authoriz- 
ing deportation of resident or non- 
immigrant aliens who advocate to- 
talitarian government in the United 
Stales or the unlawful destruction 0 
property. 

Judge Wilson’s novel ruling dis- 


Bruce Fein is a lawyer and free- 
lance writer specializing in legal is- 
sues. 


plays an innocence of international 
preceptions and neglect of the Su- 
preme Court’s axiom that the Consti- 
tution is not a suicide pact. 

The Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service initiated deportatio 
proceedings against Palestinian 
aliens who lead fund-raising efforts 
for The Popular Front for the Liber- 
ation of Palestine, a terrorist organi- 
zation directed by George Habash. 

Various McCarran-Walter Act provi- 
sions authorize alien deportation for 
advocacy or affiliation with a group 
that advocates doctrines that de- 
nounce civilized constitutional gov- 
ernment: namely, world commu- 
nism, totalitarian dictatorship, or 
unlawful destruction of property. 

With a terseness alien to most of 
his brethren, Judge Wilson held the 


deportation provisions unconstitu- 
tional. The First Amendment, he ex- 
plained, protects the speech and as- 
sociation activities of aliens on a 
parity with citizen protections. Un- 
der the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Brandenberg vs. Ohio (1969), Judge 
Wilson asserted, the government 
may penalize speech only when it is 
both intended to cause imminent 
lawless violence and likely to suc- 
ceed. The McCarran-Walter Act 
stretched much further, he insisted, 
“to prohibit an alien from wearing a 
PFLP button, attending a PFLP lec- 
ture, distributing a PFLP newspaper 
or teaching a PFLP viewpoint’’ 

In addition, according to the dis- 
trict judge, the act was flawed by 
punishing an alien’s membership in 
an organization that advocates law- 
lessness, even if he disavows us 
teachings. That type of membership 
proscription violated the First 
Amendment, Judge Wilson de- 
clared. 

He further accused the govern- 


CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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itraints on criminal prosecutions 
deportations. 
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THE C.I.A, EXPLOSIVE 



K I'll 




Did 






U, > 
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H. 1 awicnct* Bluer l In ti Imud about ih< 
explosion ol Ban Amnieuu Plight 10? lv 
immediately thought of lulwin Wilson, ilw* 
Central Intelligence AgnuyS mi-nnouH rctc 
egade. lit particular, Barcclla, the ft man A* 1 slant l ) S Ai 
torncy who tracked down Wilson and put lum behind bar#, 
pondered the 40,000 pounds ol C A plasm explosive that 
Wilson, well schooled by the a> 1 v m inti ague and IfRI) 
dealing, sold to Col. Muamnuu cl o.uUafl in 197 \ M lhat 
was the largest illegal shipment oi li S manul actUfid 
plastic explosives ever,” Barcclla recalls. Ami, untaftl some 
one has outdone Wilson and kepi it quiet, that icmams the 
largest black market source of the deadly, long-lasting, 
easily concealed material, 

A week after the Boeing 747 aircraft exploded and fell to 
the Scottish countryside around IxiclMfbi*, I'nilsh lnv«»ti 
gators announced that a plastic explosive had can ,i ' 'h 
blast. There are two principal types: C-4, made m the 
United States, and Semtex, which is manufactured in Soviet 
bloc countries. By studying residue on pans ol the wreck 
age, demolition experts can determine which of thOK it w. 

CONI’ lNUI'-U NKX' 1 .' 1 'Af IF. 


proclaimed either a permanent oi 
provisional cessation of wanton \ to- 
lence against civilians. 

ily a hyperactive imagination 
could equate financial support ot a 
terrorist organization under the 
First Amendment with weai ing a 

PFLP button. But Judge Wilson did, 
despite the absence of any INS de- 
portations founded on the display of 
membership emblems. 

The United States would sense to 
deprivation of even a single idea per- 
tinent to democratic dialogue or in- 
dividual educational development 
by the deportation of alien fund* 
raisers for the PFLP lb protect law- 
less attacks on lawful government 
by invoking the First Amendment is 
to permit a part of the Constitution 
to swallow the whole. As Justice Ar* 
thur Goldberg emphasized m Ken- 
nedy vs. Martinez- Mendoza (Nod), 
•‘while the Constitution protects 

against invasions of individual 

rights, it is not a suicide p<u 1 

Finally. Judge Wilson overlooks 
that making the United States a 
sanctuary for aliens who 


u iiiitism would convey *m <>uh i 
milium* .1 tolerance or neon Mil v 

win tl that despo able v mlein > l but 
message would confound the an 
luiunced foreign polu v ot Pm^uU nt 
ti^tuge Busli by making interna 

tiotud sanctions against terrorists 

more tUfficuU Hi negotiate 

lu cunt nisi, that ‘ union mb up 
uH' i ,s.vp.t i avoided when the l n ^ 
Amendment is employed to sate 

guard the vim « ipt frmnabn>adot lit 

eraturc oi political d <( * tru d the 
VV\ 4P that augment the market id ace 
of ideas In the United States. 

Notwithstanding the tabled Ideo* 

logical mqmsuiona of ex-Presidem 

Bengali's Department of Just i' v in 
federal judicial appmnimeut 
Judge Stephen Wilson is a WH a 
gan appointee. The lor met prciiden' 
might find solace in his wayward Ju- 
dicial judgment by reflecting on the 
words of snml.uly embas r assed JUI^ 

lice Robert jat kson m m« { »' ath ■ 

Krislensen (l l LS0) “I can W W 
that l am amazed that a man *d m 

InteUigenvH shouUUmve been giuliy 

ol giving such an opmtOft^^^^^H 
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FI ight 103... CONTI Nl JED 

or if some other, less common phistu explosive ripped upait 
the aircraft. 

There is, however, no way of tracing a paiticulai ban h ot 

C"4. A few years ago, there was a piopo$jJ that manufiu 

iurers be required to mark C-4 with ident living chemical 

traces, but the idea was never adopted, Still, it the witvkage 

of the Pan Am jet tests positive for 04, a stioug possibility 

will exist that Flight 103 is part of the Wilson legacy* a pain 

ful reminder of the C.I.A.’s inability to control n dangetou ■ 
former agent. 

Wilson joined the C.I.A, in 1955. During his sixteen years 
of service, his assignments ran the gamut oi spvcraft He 
worked on security for the U-2 program, guarded a K.O.H 
defector, ran wiretaps, penetrated the IhS, iaboi movement 
and Hubert Humphrey's 1964 vice-president ial campaign, 
and paid off Corsican mobsters who kept Communist dock- 
workers in check. He reached Shang when the agency 
assigned him to Special Operations. There he set up a string 
of C.I.A. “proprietaries,” which shipped secret cargoes foi 
the agency, including supplies of weapons, Running these 
companies undercover as an independent busincssm m, he 

was able to earn thousands of dol lars beyond his govern 
ment pay. 

In 1971, however, the C.I.A. conducted a post** control 
review and killed a number of overly independent propri- 
etaries, including Wilson's group. He then left the agency 
dnQ jumped to Task Force 1 57, a top-secret Navy operation, 
where he again managed undercover enterprises, in 1976, 
after his freewheeling ways became too noticeable, the Navy 
shut down Task Force 157. But Wilson had plenty of profit- 
able skills to peddle on his own and soon found a client with 
ei P pockets and a keen appreciation for his unique talents: 
Qaddafi. Wilson became a full-service center for the Libyan 
leader, providing him with bomb detonators, explosives and 
instructors — all for thousands in cash. 

Wilson’s new customer also wanted C-4, the explosive ot 
choice for military and paramilitary operatives, it is highly 
mal cable and difficult to detect. It will not detonate when 
struck by a bullet, unlike dynamite. It is widely used in con- 
ventional weaponry and occasionally in commercial demoli- 
tion work. Kept under the right conditions, it maintains its 
charge for up to twenty years. According to Barcella, a large 
portion of the C-4 Wilson sold to Qaddafi was improperly 
stored and it degraded, but a substantial amount was 
distributed by Qaddafi to outers with violent intent. 

Barcella, now an attorney in private practice, feacs that 
some of this C-4 may have reached the hands of those re* 
sponsible for destroying Flight 103. He is waiting to see if 
British and U.S. investigators announce what brand of 
plastic explosive was detonated, once the chemical analysis 
is completed. If C-4 was used, the Wilson specter would be 
raised; if Semtex, then the Soviet Union would be embar- 
rassed and detente muddied. 
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Wilson's exm ?' 

hr, hook A Umlutnt Uil April 2, 1VN6, nineckw tt k 
mul 1 ibvmi jets clashed over (he Quit of Sidra, U ® 

wnc killed and mm « imcd when a bomb deio tu , ri | lllt 

Trans World Airlines flight approaching Athens, u! 
imt.m gionp, i hi V i ah Revolutionary Cells, . . 

lot the it non Subsequent news report! cited in i g | r CUn 

mg that the bomb had h* c n made up ol about mir* 

plasm explosives, hut what kind was not specified 
yn dial ill tri lie finished Ins book agents of the ! \\ i * * 
live Hm eau ol Alcohol, I obacco and 1 near ms told ii 
privately it was 0*4. | 

ti t t did down l light 10* and Wilson was the orie’ 
supplier i it may not be the only instance oi a (i l|)[( J 
hgenee operative abetting a major air tlisaaei | rl 

n< niced testimony before a Senate subcommittee last summ* 
l ianklln Joseph < amper, who ran a private school f ' 
meu enaiies in Alabama, tied the I9B5 crash of an Air Ind’ 
jetliner to a member of his stall and graduates of hi 
nadrmv and io < i Camper, whose business 

. , i .< , , . u «inetl 

Aim io in and fiueigners in assassination and bombing 
techniques, including the use of plastic explosives, was an 
informant and sometime operative for the Bureau of A1 
co hoi, l obaeeo and Firearms, the FJ.l, and Army Intel 
hgem r I lu -c agencies, he said, used his school for recruit- 
ing foreign agents and lor collecting information on foreign 
mercenary and intelligence operations. 

In November 1984, C amper testified, four Sikh national- 
ists who had enrolled in his school asked him to assist in 
their guerrilla war against India, Camper’s F.B.l, control 
told him to stick close to the Sikhs. He did, and in May 1985 
the F.B.L rounded up five Sikhs for plotting to murder In- 
dian Prime Minister Rpjiv Qtndhi and another high-ranking 
Indian official. 

But some members of the conspiracy. Camper noted, 
slipped the F.B.L noose and escaped into Canada with a 
cache of C-4, Camper testified that these Sikhs had obtained 
the C-4 from one of his instructors, who had somehow ac- 
quired it from a licensed commercial user. On June 23, 1985, 
several weeks after the escape, an Air India Boeing 747, fiy- 

mg from Toronto to Bombay, blew up over the Atlantic 
( Vcan, killing everyone aboard. After the crash, Sikh groups 
claimed responsibility for the bombing. In what appeared to 
be a related event, on the day of the crash a second bomb cx- 
ploacd m Tokyo’s Naritu International Airport. 

a special agent in the Birmingham, Alabama, 
* - . o fice, verifies that Camper was involved in the 
means ptobc ot the Sikhs but will not comment on the 
sjHi ilKN oi the episode, especially the possibility that the 
. s ac obtained plastic explosives via Camper's program 
aiu u it in the bombings. “Let’s just say there was a less- 

OOrmNUED NEXT PAGE 




affair, Moore says. Camper, 
vohtiDCiA in a car-bombing, 

. *"■ >m ti s instmclo r blew 

y. He also told the Senate sub- 
tsk experts notified the KB.I. 
hie in the wreckage at Narita, 
■ iiagerprim on the booby- 
o one of the Sikhs who had 
329 people who died on 
> failure in our operation 
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Camper said. If he’s right, it’s not just because the F.B.I. faikd 

everyone involved but also because some Federal 
agencies encouraged Camper’s entrepreneurial endeavor 
Edwin Wilson is serving three sentences totaling fifty- 
seven years in Federal prison, but his C-4 is still at large. By 
breeding agents like Wilson and sanctioning — even if only 
in formally “Operations like Camper’s, U.S. intelligence 
and Federal law enforcement agencies aid the netherworld 
of spooks, extremists and mercenaries. In playing this 
shadowy game, they perhaps pick up some useful informa- 
tion once in a while. But in these cases, at least, they may 
have done so only at the cost of downed airliners and scat- 
tered bodies. 
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\ Q» Uwf thOM lines, it was reported at one point that you ^ 
consult* ^ b^ore the White endorsed Granmr-Rudman? ere not * V( 

4 ; tfe were in constant contact, all the tine, through the whol 

Let*« telk about what s going to have to be cut as result 
point seven billion dollars out of this year's budget, half 
defense. Where is it going to come from? ’ - '■“at 0ut 

A: Well, we don’t know. We are going to have to look at that 

things that is important to bear in mind is that the Congress in pa* 
amendment has given us very little flexibility. You know, in our d S f* U 
budget is mot only very big from the point of view of dollars, but is 6086 
very big from the point of view of activity. We have 3220 accounts 1 
defense bmdget ami Congress has said in this amendment that we have to tlm 

in ell of those. Now ire can make some reductions a Htti °. ma ^ e 

Everything will have to be touched. We don't hav”^ h 


reductions 
one than in another 

Where would be across the board? 


A; We have to make reductions in all of these accounts, in one wav m- 
another. I have to leave one slight bit of uncertainty there because fM* < 

c^I l0 ?f 2* “ V *-- v C °" plex blU - 11 ls Uke reading the Internal Revenue * 

relcuo^ in Z5'J‘S,T iat ^ U ° n ” iS th8t " e 1,111 ^ “ -te ,^ 

eduction in «11 of these accounts, except for one thing. There is a verv 

we * close mj *ha s e s ^i n '^'kf d C ° ngTeSS Carved 0ut “ « nd « no circumstances can 
*mt to fa8hi0 “* S ° 7 ° U 866 th8t the ^ 

out any aajor°weapons svstems h0, J 8h ^ k hat ^ U 8 ° ln8 t0 b ® Very dlfficult t0 cut 
because of their constitutenciei?^ b ® CaUSe ° f the way thoae are structured, 

reductions inwall 3200 Account! tb ® board and you’re told you have to make 

s, then you are going to have to make some slow 
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, u concerned, after haring se« that no one really has 
‘b* >0 much action to reduce the budget, that the appropri- 
committees may not fund enough to fulfill the 

^LLtvfl t h’" k there is somewhere around $10 billion 
^ • en what the authorization bill contains and what 

people on the appropriations committees are discuss- 
to* Heaven ordv knows where that will come from. I 
^pect they wiU be looking for big-ticket items, high-priced 


items that have had some shaky performance. We ge, hurt 
because of our relatively small size when they make what I 
call undistributed cuts. In other words, they automatically 
cut each service across the board 10 percent of O&M 

[operations and maintenance j. We are very heavily onented 
toward readiness, so when you cut 10 percent of OScM 
dollars from the Marine Corps you really are doing us a lot 

of damage, believe the Congress has to be cautious about 
such cuts. 
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Caspar w. 

Secretary of Defense 
(Effects of GraifflB _ Bud 

FIRST THE DEFENSE BUDGET IS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEFICIT . SOME PEOPLE WANT 
TT> <SAY IT IS BUT THE FACTS SPEAK DIFFERENTLY. CONSIDER, FOR EXAMPLE, THAT SINCE TOE 
incTVPAR OF A BALANCED BUDGET — 1 969 — THE DEFENSE BUDGET’S SHARE OF TOE GROSS NATIONAL 
^DUCTDECREASED FROM ABOUT NINE PERCENT TO ONLY SIX PERCENT IN 1985. TOOSE WHO 
SlTO AmSlHE DEFICIT BY BLAMING DEFENSE ARE SADLY MISTAKEN ABOUT THE REAL 

CAUSES OF THE DEFICIT. 

I *T?r,c«Tt OvTtTPi Y TOO MANY IN CONGRESS IGNORE THIS SIMPLE FACT. CONSEQUENTLY, TOE't 
HAVE SHf iS£e 

His CONST ITMTIOtAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR ADMINI 

nFPARTOENT OF DEFENSE AND ALL 

ONE ASPECT OF PENDING LEGISLATION ANY CONCERN EOR 

DEPARTMENTS TO APPLY BUDGET REDUCTia ^ 1 ^;^^ . ' this IS A DANGEROUS PRDPOSI- 
DEFENSE PRIORITIES OR THE SECURITY NEEDS OF ‘ POSSIBLE WITHIN 

TIQN. IN DESIGNING AND MOST _ RELATIVE PRIORITY AND EFFECTIVE 

FISCAL CONSTRAINTS, WE MUST MAKE JUDCM3JTC ABOUT __ iWrE m ^jtraRY f^RMULA FOR 
NESS OF VARIOUS SYSTEJdS- THIS I^ISLATIC^W0U^__ PRUDENT COURSE OF ACTION IS TO 
THOSE DECISIONS. IN A TIME OF REDUCED BUDGET ' rroGRAMS MOST VIT^_TO 

APPLY CUTS WHERE THEY WILL HURT THE LE ^'^ HAT are less URGENT. THIS LEG I SLA 
NATIONAL SECURITY AND REDUCE THOSE PROGRAMS THAT ARE Ltio 

WUDNOTAUXXUSTODOTHAT. ^ ^ SYSI^ 

FURTHER, DELAYING PRODUCTION AND ACQUISITK^ ^ A COST 

MEANS A HIGHER UNIT GOST FOR SYSTEMS WE ALL _ IS jjKELY TO BE INCREAS 

ACQUIRING THEM. TOE NET RESULT OF THIS LBGI ktftED NOW. / 

FOR THE SAME AMOUNT OF DEFENSE NCW PLANNED AND - 
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* *finai P ovnt is the lcngrt l of command tour, t th - L 
Vision was long overdue. You j ust can’t keen 
^‘^ders rotaung in and out of jobs in short period^ 
t° 0 n u tough on the troops, and the units suff er £* ° f 

fT 0 i continuity. Command is a very awesome responTibil 
and one that does not necessarily mature in a revolt 

J’ Our policy has been accepted now throughout th- 

Sdi people understand why we are doing it. The intention 
' t0 maintain continuity - wi tthin units, to put good COm . 

flinders in command and allow them to stay there f or a 

reasonable penod of time. That reasonable period of time 
jjj have agreed, is about two years. 

HS rtime as wel- as peacetime? 

KfLLEY: I heard it expressed very eloquently several „ 
ago by Gen. [Lewis] Wait [one-time commander of MaLL’ 
forces in Vietnam and later assistant commandant of th' 
Marine Corps]. Someone asked Gen. Walt: “What is the* 
ideal time in combat for a commander?” He gave the * 
articulate answer to hat question that i have ever heart* 1 
.•If you have a good commander, you keep him as long as 


General Paul X. Kelley 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
(Retention goals ) 


In his posture statement, [Navy] Secretary [John] Lehman 
made a fascinating observation about personnel: “The past 
four years have seen the most dramatic change in the 
manning of the Navy and Marine Corps in the 209 years of 
ou history. From the worst retention and recruiting in 
postwar history in 1979 and 1980, we have risen to the 
highest figures achieved since we began keeping records.” 
Would you amplify that statement so far as Marine Corps 
manning is concerned, and also look into the crystal ball 
with regard to future manning of the Corps? 

KELLEY: By every standard of measurement, the Corps of 
1985 is the most ready combat force in our history. 

Our young officers are bigger, tougher, and smarter than 
I have seen in my 35 years of service, and they are remaining 
on active duty in unprecedented numbers. 

Our young enlisted Marines are, by every standard, the 
best we have ever seen. As an aside, the commanding 
general of our recruit depot at Parris Island [S.C, j recently 
told me that the average recruit today is one inch taller and 

hve pounds heavier than when I became commandant two 

years ago. 

Our Marines are reenlis :mg at unprecedented rates, 

1 short, those of us who have been around for a few 
‘knock on wood’* when we realize how fortunate we 
arc to have the Marines we have filling our ranks today. 
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When we interviewed A dm. Lawrence [Vice A dm 

P. Lawrence, deputy chief of naval operations (manpower, 
personnel* and training recently, he was rather pessimistic 
about some aspects of manning the Navy because of the 
decreasing pool of available and qualified manpower and 
the enticements of life in the civilian sector He also observed 
that he was seeing a slight falling off of the quality of 
personnel being recruited. Are vou seeing the same thing? 

KELLEY; BiU Lawrence is absolutely correct about the 
decrease in available and qualified manpower. Demographic 
studies show that our prime resource of eligible Marine 
prospects, the 17- to 21 -year -old male with no prior service, 
is declining and will continue to decline into the early 
1990s. Additionally, our improving economy, lower 
unemployment rates, and intensified college recruiting all 
impact on the available manpower pool* 

With that said, I am still confident that our Corps can 
weather the storm. During the last fiscal year, as an exam- 
ple, two of the other services experienced declines in the 
number of non-prior-service high school graduates they 
recruited. The Marine Corps, on the other hand, has 96 

cent of its FY 1985 recruits with high school diplomas, 
die highest level in our history. If that’s not enough, over 
96 percent of the recruits are Mental Group III and above, 
and 97 percent presently enlist for four or more yean. 
Within our Delayed Entry Program, we have already reached 
59 percent of our fiscal year 1986 goal. 
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to** ... »r 

K frt alter the current muiLa: 

thcjo'ntChKfi n jd of <2 .94 billion in the 

retirement account. Since you were to P^ nt ‘^ Cif ' 

recommendation* for, in e^nce, a new ret^ment^y.te 

we recognize you can’t discus* ipecfic details. But U 
general sense what do you envisage the new *y»tem vnll 
00k like, and what adverse effect* do you foresee trom a 

reduction of the magnitude of that taken? 

K£LL£Y: Aj I suted in Congress in April, I feel very 
strongly that the retirement system that vve have today is 
sound and not overly generous, particularly when you 
consider the tremendous sacrifices tr.a: our young peop.e 

. .1 - ■ ■ ■ 1 . ^ m K^tti 


Marine 


what 


uniforms make on a day-today basis. To 
do with the civilian community is a read 

# * fi » 1 ^ t , 1 * */ j 1 


think 


changes, and they are congresiionaily mandated changes, 
then it is the Congress which must take the full responsibility 
for any degradation that we have in the quality of young 
people coming in, and the resultant decrease in the readiness 
of our armed forces. So 1 lay the responsibility squarely on 
the Congress of the United States. The [s rvice] chiefs are 
absolutely united in their belief that the urent retirement 
system is sound/* K * * 

1^*1 Al P“ O-M*.. ehainr.aa of the Houae 

iThf ' " y *■“■* - 

K£LL£ i': You juit hiti, right on the head. We are looUe,, 
at a ,»gle fare, of the DOD budget, and that's the retoT 

thing, that could resuit fr<Z\ X * ** 0ther 

system. I don’t think »k retirement 

fhaae into Z^rint “ P th ' “ »** 

to be ”borilh , ^‘'“ , 'T' k " 0 " "S* 1 ■■ tahei 

^dX C °T tiUVe / ’“w.'r^eeiL'l' W ° ,k 

** might influence a younll fact0fl 

«come to join the armed fo!ce. £ nT^ “ 

indicator, in the civilian ,ide arl !1 7 ° n?er “*• T1 
competitive. ^°od, and we have to be 

There are other facto*. * * 

example, the deployment C ° IUid " ed - too. For 
?1 L fa ot her word.. * .k;A 7™ for thc N »vy right now 

P°ft technically for 

six 


the fact that a , 

duty, stand, a one-in-three watrt*2?* d to *hi»v 
18 months he U orae with hi. fajnlj. f m , ean * in 4 -ik ' 
How do you pay a man for that kindof”^ 
family? And most of them live in a f/J lepi,a hoft^ 
They are dome all ion. of thing* thao/ 

peculiar requirements for wmti+S- »er 

. t .. 


f -'ward-deployed 


mey are doing ah sort* of thing* that ha. * 
danger. How do you pay them for that? f' ^ 
own peculiar requirements for reti re ,,. 
and always have been a youthful servi^ 1 '-!?' 

Marines are in the younger rank.. Theref *** "“‘of 
the 20-year retirement less attractive i»* **', ^ Vou .*/ 
We need that 20-year retirement, 

45- or 50-ycar-old squad leader. y ° u v * 

On the other hand, we have a few Da „- 
skills for which we want people to stay Da ^ MOs » iv 
to capitalize on their skills. But when youk 
is predominantly composed of skills that * * for «»- 

marketable on the outside, you have to J^ 01 
incentive such as the 20-year retirement. * ,0!5t 

When we interviewed [Vice Adm.J Bill Uwr, n 
him what the Navy’, investment would JZ ' ’** 
[electronic, technician first class] after 10 
answer was astounding. Counting pay it wT T “ 
e , That’s a lot o ; money to lose if that ma« ^9,000: 
j ^Id go to work for an electronic, com^y"* " « 

that period of 10 yean. You have lo,i IS, 
replace it. It s not just the money it’s rTT . rri W ,c 

ship, and all the other thing, mat go to mkT**' '*** 
experience level after 1 0 yean * ^ ^ 1 °®' ‘ 

You sav each of the service, has a different • 

it. people. But I suspect you aren’t k • 
selling that nhil«. u ^ aren 1 hi -ng much lucctrn 

K E , LEV ? “ P y °" ' he HUI righ ' "»»• 
extmofe 7 ? “ * Vt,V difficult undentai ri 

the age, of 1 7 ’v*' f aM, “ d p "‘“ nd 
ation “ L 25 * ^ ou have tc ’^ke that into cooatdi 

Ur- j ’ fLa Jse AC h* lV e a ligraficant number of people 

Z tlT a \? e ^ IeVel > « ** fire-team leveU You 
vounsr VC ° . mcn ^ own there. That is the place fori 

that levd^f Vlg ° r k< U ’ Very . virile W* So we have to keep 
Marine C ^ out ^^ nc 5i in the service— particuliriy jc - 

different from I'eoriie,* pl ’“° ,0f ’ hy **' ’h* 1 ' h *** 

little Click- MC ^ #erV1Ce *. “d J * Um 11 “P 


i. .. l"'. * TXUje the shiD ii in _ ~~ '‘ w H 1 °yea tor six bttfe .v. i_ * crv ice., ana i sum it up with 

» .ueh that , ,, •***% the ope ntionj “ “ ,dc “Some of the other .ervice. man *. md 

50 <■'"«». of the rime, «*. Pon 2T. Shaver' ** 1 — "»» » > »■** *> 

nave ncv « lo*t Sight of. 


PWCent 0f *»e. about 

UJte 1010 consideration 
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Sv^ he p ublic * fc Kr °g h 
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0 . Do «•== «■»» as others do t-u 
re Bsntati: y away from Europe and ^ ^ ° ut 8tr *tegi c ln , 
r :# an economic force, as it develop direct ion of LI tests «« moving 

be looking and deplovim, ° P8 oth «r inter* ,. 8la ’ that as Asia v 8 

yn8 *» uu i :s":„ £ « «“ 

I don’t think it’s a com ar th * Cont ^ent of 

, t c vet u*wve away from a very close asLl? at all. t r h1 

C !Sntrie fl of Europe. We can’t live i n a worl^ 011 * nd al U*nce IS 

cou enormously important part 1? Jv Which Euro P« is ove«» we *!; ern 

been to some extent, l thl ^ ******? It’s importanL tooths 

lonLroH . 


United « - 

appreciated 


enormously important Dart Z? nich Eut ope is ov, we8 « rQ 
been to some extent, Trti* “ orl '‘- U'.'u^tunc. to“k. 

It. not a question of either/.^’ u^ h " 1,J °Ud ot not .„ffuu„ tlv 

They're our Urge.t tredl^’! *.!«! !*f*l <»« 


..A commitments we have in Europe. The Pacifi- i. _ "° rkiIlQS 01 reiatic 

pric'd future. They're our Urga.t tr.dln e p i ct * I"' V ‘ t * 1 >' ,tt ot 

Saon, th. importance of th. Pacific * n? 

and many generations to come. That doesn’t mean we ' r - -- -- - ° £ ° ut 
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Responses to questions submitted 
by Le Figaro 
26 September 1985 


Q. The interest of the United States for 
fhe Pacific nations is more and more obvi- 
ous and geopoliticaily somehow natural. 
Does this mean that in the future, Europe 
and Africa have a chance of losing the 
major role they nave had in American 1 

plomacy since World War II? 

The President. The NATO alliance re- 
mains the cornerstone of U S. foreign 
policy. It not only embodies a fundamental 

security interest; it represents a community 
of moral and political values. It is no acci- 
dent that one of America’s most durable 
peacetime alliances is with our fellow de- 
mocracies of the Atlantic world. 

The Pacific nations are indeed ^r ow ^ng in 
rniportance m political, security, and espe 
dally economic terms, but our strengthene 
relations with Asia have not diminished our 
traditional ties to Europe. Indeed, a mar ' 


toreign policy accomplishment of this ad- 
ministration is its success in encouraging 
the industrialized democracies in Europe, 
Asia and North America to cooperate in 
developing global, not parochial solutions 
to our common economic and secun y 

^The^ United States has sought not merely 
to strengthen our bilateral ties with Asia 

fiurloe but to encourage greater inter- 
and Europe oui . r t ^ e commum- 

action among JListrialized democracies, 
ty of advan ^ d m ^tohe?>S allied consen- 
This new and Lidence in the economic 
sus has been i >n ^ t fc e leaders of the 

summit meeting > d democracies of 

seven largest Asia meet to 

North Amen . ’ JL of political, economic, 

discuss a vast tw&J / 
and security problems. 
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dui regional peace m Central Ame- 

™ *5 threatened by the rulers of 
Nicaragua and their Sov».r -JL f 

Cuban allies, Behind a cloak ot demo, 
cratic rhetonc. the N.cai^ ^ r^ 
munists have betrayed the li 01 * 

lutjon and embarked or 
fyrxnny at wme «j 3 ° f 

•gainst their neighbor IOn 

can this crisis , _ 

fbe Central American mtinni^^ 
gether w>; fieir near-l, ons ' to- 

tje Contadora 

sen bed to a Document' of2l 0 b^ 

( US *£. « * s upport ’ i f* 7 ? c 
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Interview * 

N ovember l98C^ OV,er 


,h.t vou h«ve wme strong feelinp about p r 0 p 0lal , 

* ch*»K e lhe J ° int Chief< of Suff system 

X' d.oK propo** 1 * for change ju*t won't go *w* y . ln 

do *ny of the P* 0 ? 0 ** 1 * now und er consider* 


v ,ur *£ Jim contain element* which could strengthen 

it, ot * re 


{jo* °° jyitem and therefore warrant being incorporated 
m curt*" ^ basically proposal* that would weaken 
. n0 nutter how good the leadership? 

^ ,y * 1 i truly believe that many of the critics of the 
HE 1 ^ organization are behind the times. Under the 

^^Idership of Jack Vessey [Gen. John W. Vessey, USA 
able !*•“ ret jred la*t month as JCS chairman] a number 

( Ret ^ W M have been made, to the point where all of the 

of chan? e rvice chief* now believe that our system is working 

cu rrent * ^ ^ to tay that we should relax on our oars and 

wt **‘ V,,«, for there is always room for improvement 

rtteomP 1 ♦. 

* i answer to your specific question, there are several 

. floating around which concern me, 

P r0 £° t ^jre i, * notion that the members of the JCS 
* <d not be the service chjefs. No responsible person who 
* , -j^rstand* the nature of our duties could ever make 

recommendation. Our duties are such that it would 
£ C virtuIily impossible to separate them between J CS and 
,mce responsibilities. The nature of war these days » so 

* nlex that the national command authorities need to 
hearadvice from the Army chief of staff, the Air Force 
rhief of staff, the chief of naval operations, and me com- 
mandant of the Marine Corp*. The only one who can give 
truly meaningful advice i* the service chief, not some 

™ V o, e "eunuch- jhtin, “ “ ^ 

the Penugon. As you may have ga ere ierv ice chief 

arrangement whereby you have anyone but the s 

himself as a member of the JCS is a dum i « 

1 Umk the people who “V^C^MonTundersund 
chairman a chance to speak for him 

the system. The chairman does speak or ms . t0 

chairman has today as much authority as e T 

do hi. job, and Jack Vessey would be the firs, to «U you 

that. What you want to ensure is that you on _ 

iy»tem that destroys the corporate structure o ^ can 

*U can speak for ourselves; the law provi es o ^ ^ 

ipeak to the secretary of defense any 111X1 ^ every day with 


C0 ®Plex. The itten^Tf l aboUt milU * ry ,bdu »* 

11 ^ you have checks and h i^' CUrrenl cor P<>r»te syitem 

equal voice, with the chairman tT'**' W ' Wllh 

equal voice. If vou d„ hivmg 1 Ultl e more than an 


“ d Put all that pHwer bT 0^^ ** COIporate ItTnclure . 
ion, move toward lomrtk; i^ Y ' you could > “» my opm- 

complex. ^ ke 1 military /industrial 

Any other aspect, of the various reorganisation proposal, 
that particularly bother you? 

^ L , L A Y ot ^ CT * rea * die debate over whether there 

should be a reorganisation of the Joint Chiefs that disturbs 

us ail— and the chiefs are uniform in their disagreement— is 

the notion of having a deputy chairman. First of all, we 

don’t know who he would be or what he would do. We all 

have examined the day-to-day duties of what a deputy 

chairman would do t and we came up with a big blank— a 

zero. We have in the past several years changed the system 

with regard to the acting chairman. Each of us now becomes 

the acting chairman for a quarter per year. Inis means that, 

when the chairman is out of town, we act on his behalf. 

This makes us much better service chiefs, because we 

understand the nature of the job of the chairman. It makes 

the secretary of defense a far better secretary of defense 

because he gets to know all the service chiefs in a little 

different environment. It allows the president, when we go 

t0 the White House for meetings as acting chairmen, to get 

to know all of his service chiefs. 

I ha« vet-and I mean this sincerely-to hear a well- 
1 h ! , T . en l0 why we need a deputy chairman, 
articulated arg^m ^ ^ ^ tours „ acting chairman, 

1 Tthev have occurred during some very interesting umes. 
^ h ^»"‘’" nd '”'“ d wh “ * dtputy dum ° ,n 


would do. 
Who is he? 


o Kim. In point of fact, the chairman 
'he lecretary of defense for about an hour 


peaks 


, any conflict 

himself, but he’* always very careful to P res ^ at W e 

“g view from any of the chiefs as well. To sugg wQU jd 
should emasculate the JCS as a corporate ,tru ^ away 
h< like General Motors saying that it was g our * 


. j A 0 -> The chairman has an 

t? *?■ Itlot. thrss-su. W-* 

assistant to ' kThsTit^ »“ k ' d r 

functions; f resC nting the JCS. f V ^ u create 

chairman s P level, all Y oU h b hav ing a 

position to the four ^ ^ b „, problem. 

another 1,y "_ chairman. 

nnanent deputy 
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When in doubt —central ize 
Thil'i been the congressional ap- 
pr»ai h to every defense prob- 
lem tor the past 29 years Whether 
thr trendy issue of the day was 
the missile gap, targeting In Viet- 
nam. TKX {proposed all-service 
U< t if a I fighter plane] or even 
health care, the answer since 
‘McNamara has always been to cre- 
ate another centralized staff 
Today, there are 10 central de- 
fense agencies employing 85,000 
sta ffrrs, 30 linear feet of central- 
ized military stafT charts which re- 
quire a magnifying glass to deci- 
'her, 1.152 linear feet of law 
rary statutes and regulations 
governing the accumulated de- 
| feme bureaucracy, and 44 con- 
gressional committees and sub- 
committees to make sure that 
the whole system is running just 
fine. Needless to say the result 
of such centralizing and bureau- 
cratizing has been the opposite 
of improved management, it has 
resulted in bureaucratic bloat 
fast approaching gridlock. 

Ana, even though successful 
private enterprise is today march- 
ing in the exact opposite direc- 
tion — towards smaller staffs, 
greater line accountability, and 
removing management layers — 

| the centralizers have advanced 
still another big government “solu- 
tion" — this time to improve de- 
fense management and the quality 
of military advice. Their idea is 
to replace the Joint Chiefs with a 
single, dominant National Chief 
of Staff who would assume the ad- 
visory role that JCS now has and 
exereise command authority over 
our forces, as well. 

That is neither a new idea, nor 
one that has improved with age. In 
tta various manifestations, it is 
usually presented as a “reorgani- 
zation," and under that name, 
has enlisted the interest of a num- 
ber of Congressmen and others 

Who genuinely care about national 
security and seek the improve- 
ment of our defenses. 

But JCS “reorganization” 
would have quite a different effect 
It would increase bureaucracy 
and layers of organization. It 
would decrease policy control 
by elected leadership. It would 
•trip our national decision-mak- 

< m r 


ing process of needed information 
and expertise, And it would 
make no contribution whatsoever 
to the crucial question of effi- 
cient defense spending In any oth- 
er sphere of federal policy* such 
a trend would be seen for what it 
is: bad government A nd bad 
fovernment is bad for defense, * 

* * ''Today’s five-member JCS stui 
reflects the World War II lessons 
that led to its founding. In that 
conflict, the US and its allies 
faced a powerful axis of ene 
mies, possessing multiple offen- 
sive capabilities and a global 
reach, hi planni ng our wa r effort a 
single-track perspective on 
strategy* or an inadequate grasp of 
our actual capabilities* would 
have doomed us to failure Thus* 
the JCS deliberately combined 

the expertise and knowledge of 
our different services 1 providing 
information and advice on land, 
sea, and air threats as well as 
U.S. capabilities — the essential 
groundwork for a sound nation- 
al and allied strategy 
Moreover, the JCS system en- 
sured that the authority to plan for 
the employment of our forces, 
under civilian direction* was 
lodged with those who had the 
responsibility to train, equip and 
maintain those forces — the ser- 
vice chiefs. As former Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey once 
noted in his opposition to the kind 
of reorganization now proposed, 
this reflects the “sound principle" 
of combining authority and re- 
sponsibility — a principle of orga- 
nization which is, “in every walk 
of life ... an accepted and funda- 
mental concept” 

Today, our adversary has 
changed, but the necessity for tru ly 
joint military advice as well as 
ftilly responsible military plan- 
ning has not Yet, if the mili- 
tary's best professional views on 
national strategy are an essen- 
tial part of national security deci- 
sion-mak ng, they are not the 
whole. In the American Republic 
despite the apparent wishes of 
some of our defense experts, every 
decision that so seriously & f- 
1‘ects the future of our nation or the 
1 * ves of our people — from the 
conduct of a military operation, to 
the composition of the defense 


budget, to the struct^ 

al forces — must rvn ** 


•urn. Th US . 

*£S . ,S 2? t , ,nd *hould n 0 ?£* 1 Jb 
Nor. in oay experience l&S* 

serving Amencsn mil’iu * “X 

ever des, red such » 

Toda>,we*eethespinn,.i * 

progeny of the defense centr., 

fense on the National Secu-m 
Council; to making him thj s jL 
visor of the operational com 
minders, with toll pow m ' 
chain of command.^ m? ' n h the 
complete control of the Jomt^ v 
to anointing him as prfncmauj?^ 

r Wr && andScrf 

tary of Defense Other pro^ 

als. more explict than most 
completely abolish the title 

“Chairman —which, after all he 

comesa misnomer in all the 
schemes. since this ofncernolom 

er serves the Joint Chiefs as a * 

whole In these more explicit pn >. 

posals, the new Defense Ctanc 

called the “Chief of Staff of the n* 

tional Command Authorities," 
the Joint Chiefs are disbanded 
and a new “Council" of retired’ 
or soon-to-be- retired military off!- 
cers — totally lacking touch with 
or accountability for the day-to- 
day realities of military capabil- 
ity. m “ ch less having any responsi- 
Di ity for ou r forces — is created 
to pontificate on national strategy 
Consider proposals to make a 
single senior officer— title him 

what you will — the principal 
military adviser the President and 
Secretary of Defense Such a 

scheme is intended to “stream- 
line" advice, lessening the influ- 
ence of service points of view But 
suppressing the toil range of 
ideas and information the Joint 
Chiefs provide will isolate chil* 
ian authorities from the critical i» 
sues and thus hamper, rather 
than enhance, wise decision- 
making 
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radical ly to reduce ctvtl- 

tar: cretralufthe military, and 

_ _ the frefd u m uf choke of 

yn wiiat m maki^ defense 
rirrinare fastei: :* c>. fferi^ per- 

rpectrres tad opchms he would 

of the new super-chairman 
• 'r.mttfacy officer would be- 
nMttedtbctoeiMudw- 
htefoith t 

feme made irrelevant and 

r~r ridt t tacked upstairs as a 1 
tfCtairru of tbe Board on mi! 

*-} -i7.?-s 

Theeoepc T,e : ~ 5 ? .-ides 

e-ssewtial prnfr rtioti against tfa 
t. * - Vriroc ttu hiiioij ufu. 
perimeuls with single cbief-of- 

mother uuoos is 

re cor d of failu re s . The Germt! 
‘Suit far example was 
r,gr_ : y re * own e d far its develop 

— but 

orntrofaed by staff not line office 
r. was _ ~ahieto handle coat- 
's : s-ec : pe rinui ioiI pew 
caster at aaboual strv.eg> i*n- 
UH i o ill 1 1 1 il is two World Wan 
Joy 's Impe rial General 
He< : ; - arters raff withheld war 
plans aud operational results 

civilian leadership; 
■mated by purely uniformed 
staff officers. it failed to provide 
bulaare. coord i nation. and even 
information. between the artsy 
aadai v lc World War I. Brit- 
ain. a single chief of staff. Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson. was able to sup- 
press all mil rury alternatives to 
his trench-war policy of attri- 
tion. a pel icy that contributed to 

the loss af agree rati on of youth 
Those who proposed creating 
a s:7*ie Chic ' r.ere m the United 


States do oot stop ** th the advi- 
sory powers that would lead to a 
recap of this record of disaster 
They s!sc center plate giving the 
Chief the power to servo in the 
chain of command between civil- 
ian authorities and this coun- 
try s >? rational commanders, 
from Europe to the Pacific, in 
laud, sea and air combat The Unit- 
ed States has strongly resisted 
such an anointment of a single su- 
preme military chief, and for 
more than one reason. 

First, our system of operation- 
al command is wisely premised on 
the need effectively snd force- 
fully to integrate the services in 
truly joint operations, but to 

lodge this power in the joint the- 
ater commander in the location 
where the action takes place, not 
within the bureaucratic safety 
of the Pentagon In theory the cur- 
rent system places authority 
where it should be — in the bands 
ofthosetobe held accountable 
In practice more can be done to 
give those theater CTNCs more 
control over their service compo- 
nents. To interpose a super- 
chairman and his general staff in 
Washington between the CINCs 
and the Secretary of Defense and 
President, adds yet another lay- 
er of bureaucracy to the chain of 
command and encourages sec- 
ond -guessing by remote, over-ea- 
ger Pentagon staffers who lack 
both the on-scene judgment and 
the ultimate responsibility’ for 
our forces 

Moreover, enabling the “prin- 
cipal adviser" to civilian authori- 
ties to serve simultaneously in 
the chain of command severs the 
direct, objective lines of com- 
munication and responsibility be- 

. ONTINl'ID NEXT PAGE 
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t»e*n the operational com- 
manders and their civilian 

tional Conunander-in-Chief U 

tt7n^oT d wi 1 ^ >Se t0 de,e W‘e « 

1 "sshingion-based 

commander, his ability to do so * • 

should never be bound by in- 
flexible provisions mandating the 

ch °' ceof * specific ofT.cer 
This whoie scheme isspe- 

t0 b >’ Proponents 

ChsKfir *“ bst,tut, on ,, ofthe 
pkfJr™!! for Ule cor Porate Joint 

ir > of Defense s channel 
ications. Butanven- 
55 you there is a signifi- 

cant difference between serving 
m the chain of command and com- 
municating someone elses 
orders 

Hand in hand with these pro- 
posals is the recommendation that 
the Chairman ofthe Joint 
Ch tefs. or the “National Chief-of- 
StafT." should possess exclusive 
control of the Joi nt StafT As Con- 
gress remarked in 1968. "Were 
this to happen, it would constitute 
a long, and probably final, step 
toward an overall Armed Forces 
general staff” — a type of organi- 
zation whose fundamental flaws 
have already here been noted. 

But there are other problems 
with making the Joint StafT the per- 
sonal preserve of a single offi- 
cer. Ratherthan ensuring that the 
StafT provides genuinely joint 
perspectives to its Chief, the si ruc- 
tureofhis authority over per- 
sonnel and promotion decisions 
ensures that the staffwill re- 
flect his personal perspective. By 


controlling the resource of joint 
ataff assistance, only the Chief wil I 
be able to offer fully staffed au- 
horitative recommendations; the 
service chiefs, promoted to 
those jobs because they have prov- 
en that they are the best the ser- 
vice has to o/Te ", are relegated to 
mere kibitzers under such a sys- 
tem — of considerably less power 
than the anonymous 2.000 mem- 
bers of he new general staff 
And as the Joint Staffhas 
grown every year so too will the 
new general staff grow; an inex- 
orable growth in Pentagon desk- 
men that will be recapitulated 
,n Sta'fs ofthe various entities 
that (Ust report to or consult 
with this new bureaucratic center 
Then, as central staffs grow, re- 
sponsibility and expertise will di- 
minish; "bureaucracy" will be- 
come even more of a speciality 
than it already is. displacing the 
real businessofthemilitary — 

skill in combat In all, it is a mas- 
sive iove in the wrong direction 
Behind this conglomeration of 
bad ideas lie three real issues 
joint strategy, defense manage- 
ment, and military spending But 
joint st rategy is not advanced by 

removing rom the deliberative 
arena those who have the great- 
est expertise in operations and the 
capabilities of our sendees Nor 
is defense management advanced 
by adding new layers of bureat - 
cracy. And civilian leaders, in the 
executive and Congress, cannot 
make wise spending decisions 
w shout access to the alterna- 
tives and ideas that the services 
provide. 

'hose who are directly re- 
sponsible for the United States’ de 

fense must go in a different di- 
rection. in making joint strategy. 


m ^ ^ crnphasi zc n 

itlonil expertise m ever, 

in our war colleges- 

Po riant, continue to put na> ?' 

atrategv at the forefront of conf !* 

e^t.on by those who bear 

ultimate authority and respo nsi 

bihty: America selected 

leadership I 

In managi ng the Defense De 
partment we must slash the num- 
ber of desk-warmers in non-ac- 
countable central agencies and 
staffs, and return authority to 

those who can be held account- 
able: in management affair 
services, under the appointed wv 
litically responsible Secretaries 
ofthe Military Departments, m op- 
erational affairs, the responsi- 

ble commanders of our combatant 
forces, whose strict accountabil- 
ity for their actions should be par- 
alleled by real authority to plan 

and execute. 

Finally, with respect to mili- 
tary spending and procurement 
we must adopt the applicable 
lessons of private industry, and un 
learn the lessons of big govern- 
ment Nothing can substitute for 

the vigorous com petition of 

ideas that lays the basis for sound 
decisions and efficient 

programming 
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System bllc Broadcast!®* 


}Q: Do you see us, as other- a. 

incrementally away from Euro _ e 

■ore of an economic force, as 1*°° ** 
that ve will be looking 



e rest a are 




A: No, I don’t think it’s 

can't ever move away from a verv .i 

of Europe. We can’t live” 


w t. _ 

- ^ rect ion of a«<*. " 

*• other i n( ° A,u ! that as Asi- v ’ 

ore 1. *T 8t * for the United *? * 8 

* than on the m „m * d State ». 

continent of 
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*■ ic is &D fiDor mfinp 1 

Sue., h.. been to .!Lr!SL 

Its aot * question O ;• 5 
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association and alii* * that ve 

la Which Eur ope e ia 1 o h thC We8tera 
: * fc c: -he world T ft \ OVerru *- B 

1 t ** either over Lnv ?° ttance to 

r/or, it’. . looked or not sufficient 

* sr«2 ° f , bti "» i "« 7 

* *e kinds of relationship. 

a very vital part of * ? 


che Pacific into proper perspective 

and commitments we have in Euron- 
America’s future. They’re our Hrae*” ? ® clfic i« 
iaportance of them is overwhelming „ tr * dia * Partner in ~ 

*n»Cioo, the importance of the Pactf lc *J;“ >»«. »UhoL lov ,tr *“* lc 

aany generations to come. That “® f ° r * u th “ 7 
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up Europe. 
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\0' The interest of the United States , Vi 
pie Pacific nations is more and more obvi- 
ous and geopolitically somehow natural. 
Does this mean that in the future, Europe 
and Africa have a chance of losing the 
ma:or role they have had in American 
P omacy since World War II? 

The President. The NATO alliance 

d!E 77 < Le COrT ? erstone of U -S. 

\ ” ot onJ y embodies a fundamental 

cent thar „„„ _r . , , n ts no acci- 

^mencas most durable 

n.ocra™ s of «* de - 

’mttSSLS' ann 


iot^ 


^11 
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terms, but our stre 
sia have not dimin 



oouc> accomplishment of this ad- 
ts its success in encouraging 
democracies in Europe, 
md North America to cooperate in 
devdopaig global . not parochial, solutions 

" “T common economic and security 

problems. 

■b 

The t ruled States has sought not merely 
strengthen our bilateral ties with Asia 

but to encourage greater inter- 
Action Anaopg all members of the communi- 
ty of advanced industrialized democracies. 
Tr. 2 r.ew and more cohesive allied consen- 
sus has been in evidence in the economic 
sirrimit meetings, where the leaders of the 
seven iareest industrialized democracies of 
North America, Europe, and Asia meet to 
disc 'uss i vast range of political, economic, 


“ ,ies *° 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
(CENTRAL AMERICA) 


General John R. Galvin, USA 
Commander-in-Chief , US Southern Command 
(Role of SOUTHCOM) 


Interview in Armed Forces 
December 1985 


AFJ; It sounds as if the threat here is 

umque compared to other unified com! 
muds. How would you describe your spe- 

Tif 11 ? re iP° ns *bility here, and h™ 
LHds? rcnt fc,m th ° Se in othcr «>m- 


Wd1, 1 don ‘ know the situa- 

turope Europe is an industrialized and 
relatively stable entity where we are faced 
with a great threat, the Warsaw Pact and 
we oppose that with NATO. We ourselves 
contribute 400,000 soldiers, so we have a 
gigantic effort there. For example, as a 

H?*]w> C0 7l nand » ,herc - 1 commanded 
in /w. “ ldlcn - Here, I command under 
10,000 Army, Air Force, Navy, and 

Marines combined. My whole Marine con- 
tingent here in Southern Command HO is 
13 Marines, 


srceraUge of that 10,000 
troops? 


Gen. Galvin: The majority of them are not 
maneuver battalions. 

We used to have a mechanized brigade 
here in Panama. We have changed that 
because our job is different. Instead of 
providing a combat fighting force for de- 
fense, we are providing the kind of unit that 
we can draw on to assist others in some- 
thing that is not combat. 

For example, where that brigade was, 
we now have a signal battalion, a medical 
battalion, a logistical battalion, a special 
forces battalion, a light infantry battalion, 
an urbome battalion, and an intelligence 
battalion. That set-up provides a pool from 
which I can draw small teams for training, 
assistance, and professional interface with 
military in the countries of Latin America. 

We are not sending fighting soldiers to 
these countries. We are sending people 
who are developers and instructors — 
people who can provide what we like to call 
the professional interface. 


A lot of people question the militarv-tn. 


military interface. They say, “What <toe s ;* 
do for us? We sent Somoza to West Point 
What did that do for us?’ It is true that m the 
past our mi itary-to-miLtary interface 
wasn’t always good. That was because we 
didn’t have or didn t exercise tny influence 
over the countries in Latin America m 
terms of simple things like public opinion. 

Public opinion is a very' powerful force, 
especially when it influences the US Con- 
gress, and then Congress exercises its right 
to specify what kind of assistance is going 
to be given to countries down here That 
gives us clout, and clout is one of the big 
changes that I have seen. 

Also, for the first time in this century, we 
ait wearing the white hats in Latin Amer- 
ica, especially in Central America. These 
people see what Cuba is, and they see what 
Nicaragua is, and they art tfraid. They 
want our help more than they did before 
Therefore, our military-to-military in- 
terfaces tend to be moit productive. 


General John R. Galvin, USA 
Coinmander-in-Cliief , US Southern Command 
( SOU! HC0M 's mission) 


Interview in Armed Forces Journal 
December 1985 


AFJ: If the problems here ire primarily 
political and economic, does SOUTHCOM 
have a military mission? 


Gen. Galvin: Yes, it does. The first is Lie 
defense of the Panama Canal in conjunc- 
tion with the defense forces of Panama. 
That’s die primary mission In addition to 
that, our mission is the military interface 
under ghe Alliance from the Rio Treaty. We 
are the military side of die OAS. We have a 
program of military assistance and 


cooperation with just about cveiy country 
in Latin America. We try to assist in 
providing military equipment or military 
darning based on an analysis of the cour*~> 
by the ambassador and the country team 

each country, we support the ambassador 
u» his program. 

One of the very important things that 1 do 
dow n here sis a military officer is serve as 
an example of what the military is like in a 

democratic country like the United States 
Tne first thing is that it is subordinate to the 
c,V|Iian ic ** er *hip. It always has been 
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Ag»i N> Nil >ou thmk of the Contras in 
NiWWgU* ‘ l v l{w> h * v * * Chance*’ 

Q Jt1 I think that this insurgency. 

‘ ,i. „.vmiK resistance, is different from 
„,<» .*( tfw onc| that 1 have seen before. 

*« insurgency lakes years and 
ns to bint d an inftestructure before it 
^ ' nut' * righting organization, one 
tM has strong political influence in the 
kOUffth Hm «<• have a group of people 
^ „ ,uuve*t tu'in absolute scratch in about 


ft is almost as it the bell nngs for the first 
,vnmd >OU ate flat ' buck in the 

m „uie Ot the ring, and the other guy is 

sisiviiing osei s«’>i fhe Con dig stuited 

notti their Tbo had no infrastructure. 

lhe\ hast no logistic support They had no 
, m „ig i.k-ologlCal shv trine They had no 

iKMhing. sou might say 

tu« *«& a complete disappointment with 

sshat thes saw come about in their country 

my hast hoped for a democracy after a 

1 mi,; iviitO .sf totalitarianism, and the\ 

didn't get it And . tho (elt strvsngly enough 
aN'ut it W conv up off their backs and 

ftght 

Vhey art now approaching 20,000 
lining 1 fu' > has c doubled over the past 
vf 4j ( U iin $.000, with no official support 
and very Imlc unofficial support from the 

l nited States 

The loci of contact between the Sandt- 
mstas and the dentocrettc resistance is high 
in the country Ms guess would be that 

then ne mow than *00 shooting contacts 
every month' There is all kinds of criticism 
that they don't fight well. I don't know 

about how well they tight But to me. IUU 


h'salso sa, rvK^^tmg 

«>' Well, one of *1 idcol °- 

‘sues as people who W h " 8 characltr ' 
we never consider i .« is that 

rider We con ' 

propaganda tk democ racy a kind of 

Co ""“ 

somrthim d . Usc m against 

democratic . *** ** igi,nsl not ** in * 


Thcv are also said to be disorganized, 
not able to support themselves, and to de- 
pend on sanctuaries, and so forth i think 
again that we nave to remember that there 
was not some 15 years of preparation of 
infrastructure. B> the way, after the Sandi- 
nistas nad been in Nicaragua for 15 years, 
their strength, even when they overcame 
Somoza, was only 5,000. The Contras are 
three times as big as that in the country 
Does the democratic resistance have the 
capability of exerting political power for 
change in Nicaragua? I thmk not only that 
they do, but 1 thmk that that is the way 
change has to come. We arc going to be 
standing by to protect our allies, but we 
hope that we will not be involved militarily 

at all in Nicaragua, 


AFJ: How much of the Contras success do 
you think they owe to the US military. 


, Galvin; Practically none. You know, 
e never had anything to do with them, 
r met or talked to any of those pcoP c j 
are a lot of things that probably I 

ss JSS&S 


since 


George P. Shultz, Secretary of State 
(US supports cont adora goals) 


Speech before the General 
Assembly of the United Nat 
24 September 1985 


But regional peace in Central Ame* 
na ls threatened by the rulers of 
Nicaragua and their Soviet and 
Cuban allies* Behind a cloak of demo- 
cratic rhetoric, the Nicaraguan Com* 
munists have betrayed the 1979 revo* 
Junon and embarked oo a course of 
cyrimm at home and subversion 
against their neighbors. 

^How can this crisis be resolved? 
rhe Central American nations, to- 

w ^h their nearest neighbors, 
the Contadora group, have sub* 
scribed to a Document of 21 Obiec- 


tives These include noninterference 
in the affairs of one’s neighbors, seri- 
ous dialogue wih domestic opposition 
™ips, free el ecu one and democracy 
in each country, removal of foreign 
mi litary personnel, and a reduction of 
armaments. My Government sup- 
ports a verifiable treary based on rau 
and simultaneous implementation of 
the 21 objectives. We welcome the re- 
sumption of talks next month m 
Panama and hope they lead to a Dual 
agreement. Contadora is the best 
forum for pursuing a settlement.. 


George P, Shultz, Secretary of State 
must support its ideals abroad) 
(printed in the New York Times, 3 Oct 


Remarks before the National 
Committee on American Foreign 
Policy 


The political reality of our time is 
that America’s strategic interests re*, 

quire that we support our ideals 
abroad. 

Consider the example of Nicara- 
gua We oppose the efforts of the 
Communist leaders in Nicaragua to 
cor -soli date a totalitarian regime on 
the mainland oi Central America — 
on both moral and strategic grounds. 
Few in the United States would deny 
today that the Managua regime is a 
moral disaster. The Communists 
have brutally repressed the Nicara- 
guan people’s yearning for freedom 
and self-government, the same 
yearning that had earlier made possi- 
ble the overthrow of the Somoza tyr- 
anny 

But there are some in this country 
who would deny that America has a 
strategic stake in the outcome o the 
ideological struggle under way in 
Nicaragua today. Car we not, they 
ask, accept the existence of this re- 


gime in our hemisphere even if we 
find its ideology abhorrent^ Must we 
oppose it simply because it is Com- 
munist? 

The answer is we must oppose the 
Nicaragua] i dictators not simply be- 
cause they are Communists, but be- 
cause they are Communists who 
serve the interests of the Soviet Union 
and its Cuban client, and who 
threaten peace in this hemisphere 
The facts are indisputable Had the 
Communists adopted even a neutral 
international posture after their revo- 
lution; had they not threatened their 
neighbors, our friends and allies in 
the region, with subversion and ag- 
gression, had they not lent Logistical 
and material support to the Marxist- 
Lenmist guerrillas in El Salvador — 
in short, had they not become instru- 
ments ot Soviet global strategy the 
united States would have nad a less 
d^x strategic interest in op^ 
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FOREIGN policy 

(geneva summit) 


Caspar W. Weinberger 
Secretary of Defense 
^Advice on negotiating 


Tiie Scmef violations put us in a 
particularly vulnerable and dJer 
ous position When these violationsVra 
compared with the sharp reductioS 
ui our requests for Strategic Defense 
binding. We all feel that it is essential 
to move as rapidly and effectively as 
possible on S.D.I. because Soviet 
violations do give them an advantage 
which makes it very difficult for us to 

maintain a deterrence balance with 
them. 

Of course, their violations also con- 
stitute a powerful argument for get- 


ting the deepest possible cuts in nu- 
clear arms by agreement, if we can 
secure agreements that bring us to 
parity at these lower levels and are 
thoroughly verifiable. Also, as we ap- 
proach budget time for next year, we 
may want to consider a supplemental 
for this year or more than 3 percent 
growth next year to compensate in 
specific ways for these violations*' * 
In Geneva, you will almost cer- 
tainly come under great pressure to 
do three things that would limit se- 
verely your options for responding to 

Soviet violations: 

One is to agree to continue to ob- 
serve SALT II. 

The second is to agree formally to 
limit S.D.l- research, development, 


pos i t i on) 


and testing to only that research 
lowed under the most restrictive 


terpretat on of the ABM Treaty, even 
though you .have determined that a 
leas restrictive interpretation is Justi- 
fied legally. The Soviets doubtless 
will seek assurances that you will 
continue to be bou d to such tight 
limits on S.D.I. development and test- 
ing that ^rould discourage the Con- 
gress from making any but token ap- 
propriations. 


Th ird, the Soviets may propose 
Commui iau* or other language that 
Obscures their record of arms control 
violations by referring to the “impor- 
tance that both sides attach to com pll- 


at 


Any or all of these Soviet proposals , 
if agreed to, would aharply restrict 
the range of reeponses to past 
current Soviet violations available 
us. A pledge to continue to adhere 
SALT II, cen though the Soviets 
violating it, could make it difficult 
not Impossible, to do other things 
afaould do to make up for their vlo 
IIoes. We can, of course, continue 
observe parts of SALT II, at your __ 
tion, but a pledge to continue observ 
ing it all could put rigid constraints ot 
your ability to respond to Soviet viola 


Caspar 


Weinberger 


r\ f 


> 


ter to Pi es ident RGagan 
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November 1985 


dons. 

Also, such a pledge would require 
usto dismantle far larger numbers of 

modern weapons than the Soviets 
over the near-term * * a * 

itmtmm - .. L®taiiy, the United 

tween UN and 2040 MIRVed tellit 

tic missile warheads by lwi whereas 

2® would have to dismantle 

Jii? 1 Jy lu would be MIRV syv 

tama. Because Soviet modernization 

Presses can go on, the net effect 
Jrould be thousands of additional 
l^.S.R. warheads by the eaily 

Any agreement to limit the S D 1 
program according to a narrow and, 1 
»®“eve, wrong Interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty — a treaty which the 
Soviets are violating under any inter 
pi eta 1 1 on — would diminish sigmfi 
cantly the prospects that we will sue 
ceed in bringing our search for ; 
strategic defense to fruition 
Communique or other laneuae< 
that enables the Soviets to appea 
equally committed to full compliant 
even as they continue to enlarg 
thejr pattern of violations — wil 
make the difficult task of respondtn, 
to those violations even more prob 
lematic. 
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Caspar W. Weinberger 

Secretary of Defense 

(What do the Soviets want) 
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Mr Secretary, do you have any sense of what th» mini 

**«"• « r *>™* O"«on win b..,,,* Q r„V,V /ul ,T m 

A I think thev want to stop our Strategic Defense Initia 

tne at all costs, and I agree with the President that this 
houW be a tragic mistake, 

I suppose the Soviets would like to do what theyve 
jlwassdone in the past: Get agreements to things that the\ 
already "ant to do Thf.t has been the oattern in the past 
.aid it s uorked c]ii: :e well for them because we have beer 
juvious to hav e agreements 

Q What sort of agretmont do you think the Soviet Union has 

in mind? 

A The Soviets, in working on an arms proposal, can sa> 
ngnt non m J985 that b\ 199J the\ want to reduce to * 

* w 


™„ s h.„ e 

do "" ;? "■<;« »»» takSSTSte^S: iU ’ p b> "* p 

onld hi^ i| n< ^' Ue ^ dve a s - stem under which ue 
e si dc w hi, Mm T eement ‘ Und ue have »'‘ th ^ faint- 

19S8 or 90 or 91. We \e been debating the MX missile for 
.12 \ ears now. but we still haven't deployed it 

So tliis is a major difference They know what thev want, 
land thev know they can get it We often don't have an 
lagreed idea of what w e actuallv w ant. and e\ en if w e did w e 
(have no ahilitv to guarantee that we can come up w’*K o / 
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SELECTED STATEMENTS 


MILITARY POSTURE & STRATEGY 


General Robert T. Herres 
Conimander-in-Chief, US Space Command 
(Dependability of NORAD computers) 


EMPIRE: Ford tells on 
alormmg story ebout how a 
computer chip foiled end, os a 
result, the Pentagon received 
faulty information that Soviet 
ICBMs were on the way. Could 
such on incident couse the Unit- 
ed States to launch or to be ready 
to launch nuclear weapons at the 
Soviet Union? 


HERRES: Ford suggests 
that. And he really want* you 

to believe it. But the feet of 
the matter is that the system 
did not ever suggest s hat the 
United Sates was under at- 
tack. The computer 

But the system is more than 
the computer. The system is 
the people who look at the 
computer. The other thing 
you should know, and this is 
important to remember, there 
4P# a whole lot of ocher sourc- 


General Roscoe Robinson, Jr., USA 
US Representative to the NATO 
Military Committee 


Interview with the Denver Post 
Empire 17 November 1985 pg.22 


of information — st ream* of 
information flowing down other paths 
from O' her computers. We have a lot 
of redundancy in this system. It just 
took a few minutes for duty officers to 
realize that the faulty information 
d dn’t make any sense. 

The chip should never have do ne 
what it did, and we have built a whole 
lot of precautionary, preventive mea- 
sure* into the system to prevent its 
happening again. We have a lot of re- 
dundancy in die system. When that 
chip failed in 1980, bomber and tanker 
crews followed procedures to insure 
the crews could get off die ground 
more quickly than if they were ii nor- 
mal training status. But thee: was no 
way the bombers were just going to 
take off and start on an attack — not 
without an order from the president, 
and he waits for an assessment from 

NORAD, and NORAD never, ever 
assessed those events as threatening. 


Interview in Army Times 


December 
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e ( European contrive- ary 

c ributi 0n to NATO) 


I n t e r v i ew w i t h Ar tv 
2 December 1985 


Times 


provide their own defense ^7 7 0 /' 10 
"i do r „ for 

A: it is a vaud cntinc^ k urie[ w 
all of our allies to do more^u?^ Wam 
doesnt recognize what our allies In'T™ 
are contributmg to the alliance As an eT 
ample, if war started in Europe tomorrow 
90 percent of all the ground forces n Eu- 
rope would be European and 75 percent of 
the air and naval forces would be Europe- 
an i don t think that we have a good appre- 
ciation for that in the United States when 

we make the calls for our allies to do 
more 


Q- What more can the United States 
NATO allies contribute'’ 


Caspar W. Weinberger 
Secretary of Defense 

(Goal of resisting Soviet intimidation) 

6 December 1985 

/ WK MUST, IN THIS WORLD, KEEP A O 
'I'ODAY, TJ IK PRINCIPAL THREAT WK ALL KALE 

BUT RATHER SOVIET INTIMIDATION THAT 

l/RSFC 'T\n rnurc' n Artec no mtwihmM WITH0UI A 0 


> n 


A* V^eiL i think that they can continue to 
modernize just as we are continuing to 
modernize our forces to try* to strengthen 
their conventional capability 

Q: If you were to grade NATO, what mark 
would you give it on its utility to fight the 
Russians in a war? 

A: I think that the NATO forces are quite 
capable m fighting the Soviets Certainly 
tne biggest shortco ling is one of sustaina- 

h '.T, L f w c rc talking about meeting that 
initial Soviet thrust. I thinic mere are gooa 

levels of preparation The biggest problem, 
and this is certainly nothing that has not 
been said before, is in our ability to sus- 
tain ourselves — that is. having our sup- 
plies and so forth available 'or foliow-o 
efforts 


Remarks before the Commonwealth 
Diplomatic Writers Association 
and the US Correspondents Ass 
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, FACTOR IN MIND. IN WES | 
NOT SO MUCH AN OUTRIGHT SOVIE 
BRING ENORMOUS BENEFITS AND 
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LEAD TO ANOTHER ARMS RACE DESPITE THE 
GANDISTS TO HAVE US BELIEVE THE CONTRARY. 


military POSTURE & 

(Terrorism) 

Genera 1 >’aul X. Kelley, Command an t of 
the Marine Corps (Measures to combat 

terror i cm) 

You devoted a sizable portion of your own posture state- 
ment to discussing terrorism and what was being done to 
make the Marine Corps better able to understand and cope 
with it. Can you be more specific than you did in that 
statement as to how the Corps is being better prepared to 
cope with terrorism? 

KELLEY: First, let me emphasize what ! said in my posture 
statement: The best deterrent to terrorism is an alert, 
aware, combat-trained Marine. To this end, every formal 
Marine Corps school now includes a terro rum- awareness 
program. Tie program of instruction at our Command and 
Staff College, as an example, includes some 25 hour* 
specifically devoted to terrorism. Marine attendance at 
other service schools which deal with measures to combat 
terrorism has increased 177 percent from 1984 to 1985. 

For FY 1986, we are planning to send over 1,000 Marines 
to hard-skill schools where counterterrorism is taught, 
addition, we have incorporated a chapter on military 
security into our Essential Subjects Manual. This will ensure 
that every enlisted Marine, from private to gunnery sergeant, 
is trained and tested annually on terrorism-related subjects. 

Another important aspect of our program involves the 
dissemination of doctrine and tactics. Not only do we now 

have publications on combating te - 
stations, but we are developing others which are specific y 
tailored for our forward-deployed units. The operational 
performance standards that I mentioned in my posture 
statement are now in the hands of our Manne commanders. 
But tne bottom line is that we intend to prove to terrorists 
that future attacks against Marines are not worth the price 
they' would have to pay. One of the most insidious problems 
associated with terrorism is what I call the seduction o e 
environment. Let me give you an example. When I vuite 
Lebanon not too long before we had the great tragedy, an 
rode through the streets of the city at rught, there were 
neon light* glowing, a ferns wheel turning on the Grand 
Comiche, business as usual, it was: “ho hum.’ 1 The cease-fire 
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was in effect. Five thousand cart were going through our 
Marine positions at a busy international airport every day. 

When one experiences that environment day after day, 
week after week, month after month, you become seduced. 

It is not a combat zone as we always have known it. So you 
have a tendency to relax on your oan. It is a natural 
reaction, but you can't do that. You must be prepared to 
expect the unexpected, and realize that any time you are in 
that sort of an environment the unexpected can happen 
FKii requires an awful lot of leadership, an awful lot of 
emphasis about the threat on a day-to-day basis with the 
troops. Fhere are some who would suggest that you tell 
our commanders only what t ie local threat is. I say give 
them the full spectrum o threats, and let the commander 
organize his position accordingly. Now we know, as an 
example, that the full spectrum of explosives is from a 
letter bomb to a 19-ton truck. In the future I wouldn’t 
even rule out a terrorist attack with an aircraft loaded with 
explosives. Today’s Marines are alert to the full spectrum of 
terrorist threats. So now we know that we must take ail 
the precautions possible to counter that full spectmm-and 
even additional precautions which the local commander 
might think are also necessary. That way you don’t get 
seduced by the environment* 

Are you improving on your ability to counter terrorism and 
terrorists by upgrading your foreign language capability? 
KELLEY: We have started an exchange program with 
personnel bom our interrogator-translator teams -and I 
want to expand it-with the French. French is a common 
i anguage in a lot of countries. We take a young Manne 
sergeant who ha* had school training in the language and 
speaks fundamental French, and send him to units wi 
Se French rapid deployment force. He «ay* to ^ 
three-month period, and actually ives wi 
speaks nothing but French 24 hours a ^ 

week. The Marine Corps ha. a unique r prob em >n Uu 
„ c a worldwide global force. So we have to balance 
number of languages against our requirements- 
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Afr*/ Amtrtcam know lit Hr atxwt (hr 
Sotfet violation 1 <j/* variou $ arms tree tie 1 
^4rj> dr>fKn V fAtt TOCtiVi « greater degree of 

publicity? • « 

Perlc; I suppose rherf fe a certain irony 
ffiaf our news mcdiA, which generally 
thrives on reporting bad news, has paid 
m^ch greater attention to hopes for a new 
arjnS afrrtfmcnt prompted by the recent 
Sllultz-Gron|ykoikieeting than it has to So- 
violation* at existing agreements 
whach undermined ihe arms control pro- 
cess Cut I flunk you will find that public 
awarqpess about Soviet noncompliance is 
{screamy and will continue to do so Keep 
mind that this is the first Administration 
to jns re Soviet v2olatk>TU of arm§ oontro' 
agreement* an important j&aue- which we 
have done in public reports to the Congress 
(three in the last year), m well as in diplo- 
matic channels The message, which is not 
always accurately conveyed in news cover- 
age and commentary, is that this Adminis- 
tration is serious about compliance because 
'$ serious about arms control. This is, af- 
ter all, the f ; rst Administration to insist 
that the Soviets join us in a new and effec- 
tively verifiable agreement on significant 
nuclear arms reductions. (There has been 
nearly an 80 percent increase m Soviet nu- 

cfV-r^? rhcads a,med al lhc U ' S - 

!>ALT 11 was signed in 1979,) It should al- 
so be kept sn mind that these are complex 


fnattrr about which publir discussion f§ 

necessarily limited to protect sensitive in- 
telligence sources and methods Yet state 
craft in a democracy requires effective puo 

lie leadership I believe the Adminivtr alum 
is equal to the challenge The American 
people will be hearing more of Soviet viola- 
tions in the future* 

ICA: What arc some of the specific viola- 
tions or probable violations that have been 
committed by the Soviets? 

Perle: The Soviets have violated almost all 
of the most important arms control agree- 
ments signed since 1963. The President's 
February I, 1985 unclassified report on So- 
viet noncomphance cited the Soviets on 
several counts, including Violation of the 
1975 Helsinki Final Act (failure to give the 
required notice of significant militar) exer- 
cises); violation of the 1925 Geneva Proto- 
col on chemical weapons and the 1972 Bio- 
logical arid Toxin Weapons Convention 
(maintenance of an offensive biological 
warfare program and capability; involve- 
ment m the production, transfer and use of 
tnchotecene mycotoxins for hostile pur- 
poses in Laos, Kampuchea and Afghani- 
stan); violation of two provisions of the 
1979 SALT 11 Treaty (encryption of telem- 
etry to impede verification and testing of 
an illegal second new type ICBM), prob- 
able violation of SALT IPs prohibition on 
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Underground nuclear tnu m 
150'kiloton yield limit); 

196.1 Limited Teit Ban Treat > 2 

“ ™::r. from a 


ar tests, causing it t 0 be n r «,n. 

U.S.S.R ’s territory); violatfon tfitXi 
Arm-Ballistic Missile Treaty 

location, orientation m ts A +% ^ i i ^ 


location, orientation and capabilit^nt 'w* 
Krasnoyarsk Radar); and probabl If' 

tion of the ABM Treaty restriction on I 

current testing of SAM air defense 5 
ABM components The report .Iso found 
hat the evidence regarding the USSR * 
compliance with the ABM treaty's pr* 
p ! on mobile ABM components is us. 
biguous, but the aggregate of the U.SSRs 
ABM and ABM-related actions suggest 
tha it may be preparing an ABM defense 
Of its national territory. The ABM Treaty 
prohibits a ‘•base” for such a defense 
1 a - violations of the first significant | 
arms control agreement-the 1963 Limned 
Test Ban 1 reaty— are deliberate and . void- 
able. 1 am personally appalled by the lack 
f press attention to this disclosure In ad- 
di ion, the same individuals and organiia-i 
tiotis that have virtually waged war against 
the U.S. nuclear power industry 
strangely silent about this willful contami- 
nation of our environment by the l! S S R 
Soviet violations of the chemical and b r 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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cess of even the permw** 

II They *re moving toward 

the SS-X-25, a new, small, mobile ICBM 

which will be capable of refire This is the 

SS-X-25, the illegal second 
fs hardly the last new Soviet ICBM They 
will have the SS-X-24, a new MX -sized, 
rail-mobile missile capable of refire in a rel- 
atively short period of time. Meanwhile, 
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will ensure growth that t% contrary to irea- 
ty provisions. Likely Soviet violations of 
the TTBT will provide the warheads for 
these new missiles. 

Perhaps the most important Soviet 
SALT-related noncomphance comes in the 
ABM Treaty arena Soviet deployment of 
substantial levels of prohibited ABM de- 
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and the strategic situation we hone wili 
emerge from the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive A Soviet monopoly m ABM defense 
capability— or a base for a rapidly deploy- 
able one, covertly developed and deployed 
in violation of the ABM Treaty-is a seri- 
ous threat to our security and the peace. 
We must deter such a Soviet development 


Richard N. Perle, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Inter na tional Security 
Policy (Compl .ance and verification 
essential to arms control) 


are 


ICA: Even if a substantive agreement on 
Arms Control/Arms Reduction can be 
brought about, how can the U.S be sure it 
won't be another "Paper Treaty" only, om 
which the U.S. adheres to while the Soviets 
either ignore or find technical loopholes ? 
Perle: One way to help present a recur- 
rence of such problems is to make Soviet 

noncomphance an important issue in t e 
new round of arms control negotiations in 
Geneva. In addition, we must ensure that 
any new agreement is effectively verifiable^ 
The goal of effective verification is to deter 
cheating by subjecting the would-be vtol^ 
tor to a significant risk of detection and, 
upon detection, to the likelihood of a pen- 
alty at least equal to the advantage that 
would accrue from a violation, 


JCA: Are the Soviets agreeable lo any o/th. 
numerous "mutual verifiable " prapasttton , 
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that the U.S. has continued to propose? If 
not, why? 

Perle: If by "mutual verifiable' proposi- 
tions you mean “cooperative measures," 1 
would note that USSR reactions vary. 
For example, the Soviets have generally 
opposed proposals for on-site inspection, 
which can enhance verification in some cir- 
cumstances However, the Soviets have 
been willing to accept certain measures 
which aid verification by National Techno 
cal Means, such as the provision in SALT 
II for giving pnor notice of certain missile 
tests On the other hand, the Soviets violat- 
cd a crucial verification provision of SAL l 
II by encrypting missile test lelemetry, 
which is a practice we cannot accept now 
or in any future agreement The variation 
in positions taken by the Soviets reflects 
theiHong-standing practice of doing wha 
best serves thetr interests. 
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William H. Taft, IV 

Deputy Secretary of Defense 

(Co-production with NATO allies) 


Remarks before the Center f or 
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ih! hAKiJ REALITY IS THAT WE ARE IN A CLIMATE OF CONSTRAINT!) - -- - r - 
WHILE FACING A PRESSING NEED FOR CONVENTIONAL DEFENSE IMPROTEMeSt IN Sa 
COOPERATION IS A KEY TO MEETING OUR IMPROVEMENT NEEDS- ' v ^ IN NAT °’ AND 

4\£l E s P I TE THE CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS ALREADY MADE, THE NEED FOR NATO ’ brvcmp 
COMMITMENT TO ARMS COOPERATION IS READILY APPARENT FROM A .REVIEW OF ANY indtv!^ 
NATION'S DEFENSE R&D PROGRAMS CONSIDER, FOR EXAMPLE, THAT 11 FIRMS IN ° AL 

COUNTRIES ARE WORKING INDEPENDENTLY ON ANTI-TANK WEAPONS, THAT 18 CONTRACTOR*; t« 

7 COUNTRIES ARE DESIGNING AND PRODUCING GROUND-TO-AIR WEAPONS, THAT il COMPANTPC 
IN COUNTRIES ARE WORKING ON AIR-TO-GROUND WEAPONS, AND- -MOST TELLING OF AT T — 

NVr0 NATI0NS ARE FIELDING SIX NEW TACTICAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS— WITHOrLrnv 
S i DEKJNG THE ISSUE OF INTEROPERABILITY. OBVIOUSLY. IN EACH OF THESE 

ALLIANCE MEMBERS COULD WELL END UP SPENDING EVEN MORE MONEY TO MEET INTER-’ 
OPERABILITY REQUIREMENTS- iER 


I Fortunately , the steps now being taken by nato will go far toward rfdiiptw 

THIS KIND OF DUPLICATION IN ALLIED DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS AND MAXTMT7F path mattom'c 

investment, working together, we can afford the Se«5 s?st“s reolired to 

he T the THREAT AHEAD-WITHOUT OVER-BURDENING OUR ECONOMUS AS tS^wIrSAW PACT 


HUNTS, the BENEFITS^ ™osB?TTn! EALIZEI> THE IMP0RTANC E OF COOPERATIVE DEVELOP 
UNITED STATFS nno dact ^TION HAVE NOT ALWAYS BEEN OBVIOUS TO US IN THE 

r Cle! to REMArMI^TA^ E ^ U ^\^“ NSIDER ALLIED SVSTEMS-IN ORDER, FOR 

LY SELF RELIANT -HAS BEEN OVERTAKEN BY THE ECONOMIC 
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SELECTED STATEMENTS 


Caspar W. Weinberger, Secretary of Defense 
ects of defense spending cutbacks on 
nations security) 


Interview i 


n 


News 


25 November 1985 


World 


Q But in spit* of all arguments to the contrary. If Congress 
Boas take action to reduce spending for defense, what would 
be the consequences? 

A First of ail, it would send a very bad signal to allies 

tb.v we harass reguiarlv to increase their own militan 
spending. 

It also would send a verv bad signal to the Soviet' that 

America has prettv well lost its will 

h would mean we would have to make ven drastic 
reductions in a number of weapons systems. in number of 
pe 'sonnel. in the training-time and the readiness factors 
* n * n compensation for the personnel who remain 

Q Would ft mean closing soma militsry bssas sround the 


country? 

A It takes about 22 months to close a base * , 
costs vou monev because vouYe got to r<»l rt , 11 S, ‘H 

your sav ings in bases the third and fourth vear n , ° U Erl 

don t get anv immediate sav mgs Out buh 0u 

, * " " du'scair not the oniv kind of cuts if ’ ( m„ 
about If vou cut 5 billion dollars in ouilavs 

tut around 12 5 to 14 bill, on in spending authoZ' ' ** B 

Basically . peope aren t saving vou don’t need ih viv 
and other weapons; thev re saving “We can't -lffn a T !^ 
defie s ,oo large. Put i, off. defa, H " Bn, , £ * " 

that, you're agreeing to spend more in the lea!, jJd 

■ of the things you need will go yp / 


Caspar W. Weinberger, Secretary of Defense 
(.Discussion of the Gramm-Rudnmn hiii'i 


Interview on MacNeil/Lehrer News 
Hour 12 December 1985 


consulted before^thc uh?* 8 * was re P orte< * at one point that you were not even 

a. w h Whlte endorse d Gramm-Rudman? 
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* * Q: 


in constant contact, all the time, through the whole process. 


Eleven point seven^illion^don 8 8 ° ln8 t0 have to be cut as result of this 
defence ; u L!! ? . llllon dollars out of this 


At 18 lt * oln 8 to come from? 

th ln A 'J* 11 * know. 

cnings that i 


year's budget, half of that out of 


One of the 


Important tn to look at that, mm ** 

has iji v»n U s my iitM« *i " i f ?,M * c nn«r«ii in paiilng tMi 

t la n/*» 77 ***tl« final hi llftpi - • - 
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». Weinberger, Secretary of Defense 
ion of Gramm-Rudman. . .CONTINUED) 


Interview 

Hour 


on MaeHeil/Lehrer New 

December 1985 
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eapons systems that the Congress and the Pr 
essential and when you do that,. 


-sident 


1 and everybody 


sic 

3*7* 


■m y-T /T 


A 

jh- 4B ® 


I 


Q: Such as? 

i: Such as everything we're acquiring b 

aeans that we're going to have a lot of theg 86 6Very accoun t is touched. 

^ will take longer to get it because these a r 0 S = 8t ! mS “f de more ex Pensive 

we need. But it will make some immediate reHnn»-T S 6 ? S definition everybody 
«7. •— to be the overriding goal lo the C^" VloH d ' flC “ “ d tbet , 

» -.ts in later years, but nake an l^iaS^tiS' ** 

A. a you know, the speculation is that uhat „ . 

.ikaly to suffer is readiness, spare parts, because thfy doa^t have^h what ’ 8 more 
tfcijirol Hill- ^ QOn t have the eonstitutency 

J|pp 

That's the conventional wisdom, but when vou a « 

^ of the * e 3200 •jcounta, including readiness and sustal^bilitj and* 

:er i :tmel and salaries and weapons systems and maneuvers and testing and fuel and 
mmu nitioa, everything has to be touched. So you don’t have any opportunity to 
t any priorities* Again, this shows the enormous priority, the enormous 
importance, that the Congress attaches to getting some kind of deficit reduction now. 

: it a s * 3*y, we re not allowed to touch bases, we can’t close bases and that’s a 
vary interesting exception. 

Q: I guess what I ! m trying to get at, to what extent is our Defense 

establishment truly going to suffer? 

A: If you delay the acquisition of important needed systems, systems that 

everybody agress you need, and if you reduce training and do all of these things, 

:ien there is going to be some degradation, if you like, of our security 
capabilities* Now we are going to try to keep those to an absolute minimum. 

*e re going to recognize, as the President has said many times, that we should not 
-art national security in any way that we could possibly avoid while we pursue 

the deficit reduction goal and the President has also said... 

Q: In other words, you’re saying that its possible, you agree with him 

c is ** 4 c yl X 1 bu f f ^ r ? 

k: You see, with 3200 accounts and with an enormously complex goal that we 

got last night for the firet time, you do have some analysis to do be ore you 

a lot of final. . • 


Q: In other words, you won’t want to answer the question? 

A: I’m not able to, really. That’, •..entially what we ~ saying. 

thing that I want to emphaaire la that the ent within the 

have to make up for this as much aa we can, es . n ^’ Me i re going 

ba l a nc ed budget reduction of the total GramwRudaao 
do that. So starting 
year. 



Je« e we°will G tJrto U r^ain whatever loaaea we had to auffer 
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SELECTED STATEMENTS 


MANPOWER 


Major General John W. Foss, US Army 
Chief of Infantry 
Utilization of infantry officers) 


Interview in Armed Forr 

October 1985 ~~~ — -2£ c es 



AFJ: Along those same lines, there has 
been some crilicism leveled at the Army 's 
Officer Personnel Management System for 
doing essentially the opposite of what 
1 you've been talking about— via the dual- 
track system. They take an officer— 
infantry officer, artilleryman, whatever — 
and make him take a different specialty and 
pursue that for a number of years in his 
career. Does it make sense to you to have 
an infantry officer serve, arguably, some of 
the best years of his career in some totally 
un related field like pub ic affairs? 


Gen. Foss: Well, if he can't be an infantry 
officer ail the time, then he has to be able to 
do something else. And you can't be 
nfantry officer all the time 


AFJ: Why not 




Gen. Foss: Because there are too many 
of ficers for the jobs that are available And 
the percentage of jobs thaf you have in units 
or in critical infantry-type pos tions are 
very limited once you get above the grade 
of captain. So what do you do with rhe 
majors when you can only have about 20% 
of them serve in units? 



G?n C T* y K PnS ° nerS ° f thf Pyra ^ 

experience to do the staff wnA 

ROTC; you need 355SE2 J* 
penence to teach at West lSnf2 ** 

weapons, wheihe,?, KSt' 
°n the develope.- side. You're l%km?r" 

(to^lof thn g ° T ° Ut M<i h,rC C ' V,lll «10 
do all of those other jobs, and you wouldni 

need soldiers to do mem * 


or 


General Charles A. Gabriel 
Wef of Staff, US Air Force 

vJfllitary retirement) 



Interview in Ai> Reservist 
Summer 1985 


Q ; The military retirement system is 

mJir ined ‘u possible 

m do y° u see happening 

_ . . . ve-duty military retirement? w 


t if 


Htlement package. All other pieces of 
this package, like pay and benefits, 
have, in the past, eroded. The 20 and 

T/1 Irrv. - ' I * . 


General Paul X, Kelley 
Cor miandant of the Karine 
(Length of command tours 




* * 


H The final point is the length of con 
that decision was long overdue. You j 
commanders rotating in and out of ju 
time. It is tough on the troops* and tl 
lack of continuity. Command is a vei 
ity f and one that does not necessarily 
door. Our policy has been accepted i 
field; people understand why we are 
is to maintain continuity within uni 
manders in command and allow thci 
reasonable period of time. That re&s 
we all have agreed, is about two ye j 
I n wartime as well as peacetime? 
KELLEY : i heard it expressed ver 
ago by Gen. [Lewis] Walt [onc-tir 
forces in Vietnam and later assists 
Marine Corps], Someone asked G< 
ideal time in combat for a comma 
articulate answer to that question 
M lf you have a good commander, 


General Paul X* Kell 
Commandant of the Ha 
(Retention goals ) 


In his posture statement, [Navy] i 
made a fascinating observation ab 
four years have seen the most drai 
manning of the Navy and Marine 1 
our history, From the worst re ter 
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essentially ^ oppw^ ^ 

i yi? Ac Aflf 


Well, if lie can I be m mf*niry 
officer aft the ume . then he has to be Me to 
do something the, And you can't be an 
T.fantr* officer all Ala tune. 
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motf dm for a mrnber of yeses m la 
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specially an£ Gen. Foss: cecs.se T i ere are too rar*> 

* . r. *er r . fr# fr erf s, * 




fftem for the fobs that are available And 
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* ^ r yjgt | ^ ve 'he pcrceotaze of jobs mat w>* ra ve in jnuts 

mMsem^mforre.mt^ m m <****1 tnfamrynype position* art 

die beat we ar s af Ana career m some totally *tsy limited once yon |ct above Ac f fide 
mdAaf field Kit pobUc affairs'* ^ captawi, So what do you do with the 

mayors when you can only have about 20% 
serve m units? 


weapons, whetf^ - ;****»*<* J? * 


Cni&ti&g A, 


r i <- i 
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^ jlr a J K- f, 


try retirement y 


Q: The military retirement system is 
currency being examined for possible 
changes. What do you see happening 
to active-duty military retirement? How 
nught these potential changes affect the 
retirement systems of the A r Force Re- 
serve and Air National Guard? 


A: Many of the critics of the military 
retirement system compare it to pri- 
vate sector pension systems. However, 
hese comparisons aren't appropriate 
because the purposes of tne two sys- 
tems are radically different. Private 
systems are primarily old age pension 
systems, the purpose ot the military 
retirement system is readiness. Ours is 
a force management tool used to pre- 
serve a vigorous, combat-ready mili- 
tory force, and to ensure we maintain 
i base of retirees who can be mobilized 
quickly The military retirement pro- 
gram is part of the overall military en- 

jJr, 


2 '** deve *oper tide - 

*iie you'd e ,. J*** wfice,, 

o^JI of (ho* ocher job, JT^wSl 

«**«" to dtS^«55g 





Interview in Air 
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titlement package. All other pieces of 
this package, like pav and benefits 
have, in the past, eroded. The 20 and 
30 year military retirement system r, 
the one constant. It is the one thing 
our people can hang their hats on 
Some of the changes being proposed 
could affect required military service, 
retirement compensation, cost of liv- 
ing adjustments, and the percentage of 
basic pay entitlements, to mention a 
eas. I would expect that changes 
in any of these areas could carry over 
% Air Forces' retirement system 
The Reserve Forces retirement system 
has been, and continues to be one of 
the strongest factors to attract and re- 
tain citizen-airmen. Changes in that 
program would have significant ad- 
verse impact on our Total Force Policy, 
They should not be made without a 
very careful and complete analysis of 
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l /L f 0ui policy ha* been accept*** - 
TTj* people oiwlmtajid Why we 

I ? €-*■*** *> * & 
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in coimnaiisi ana auow tbeai 
-enable period of time. That ttami 
have is about two y 

In wartime *• u peacetime' 
KELLEY; I heard it expewed 

igo by Gen* (LcwmJ Walt [ 


very < 

a.go oy wo*» i’^oe-taae 

force* in Vietnam and later assist ant 
Uirtae Corps!. Someone asked Got 


j/iaiw+'v w— ,-j — 

iijeal wme in combat lor a command 
jyticul ate asKStrer to th a t tpsestsoft ti 
“If you have a good commander, y< 


General Paul X, Kelley 
Commandant of the Mari 
(Retention goals; 




In hi* posture statement, (Navy] S< 
made a faicinaiing observation abo 
four yeaus have seen the most dran 
manning of the Navy and Marine C 
our history. From the worst retcnl 
postwar history in 1979 and 1980 
highest Figures achieved since we t 
Would you amplify that statemcn 
manning is concerned, and alio 1 q 
with regard to future manning of 
KELLEY : By every standard of r 
1985 is the most ready combat f* 
Our young officers are bigger, 
l have seen in my 35 y ears of servi 
on active duty in unprecedented 
Our young enlisted Marines as 
best we have ever seen. As an asi 
general of our recruit depot at P 
told me that the average recruit 
Eve pounds heavier than when I 
years ago. 

Our Marines are reenliiting ai 
In short, those of us who haii 
years M knock on wood 1 * when * 
we to have the Marines we have 
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offlBWtndant of the Marine C 
(Length of command tours) 
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l?ie final point is the length of command tours I think 
that decision was long overdue. You just can’t keep having 
commanders rotating in and out of job, m short periocTof 
time. It is tough on the troops, and the units suffer from a 
lack of continuity. Command is a very awesome responsibii 
ity, and one that does not necessarily mature in a revolving 
door. Our policy has been accepted now throughout the 
field; people understand why we are doing it. The intention 
is to maintain continuity within units, to put good com- 
manders in command and allow them to stay there for a 
reasonable period of time. That reasonable period of time, 
we all have agreed, is about two years. 

In wartime as well as peacetime? 

KELLE\ : I heard it expressed very eloquently several year 
by Gen. (Lewis) Walt [one*time commander of Marine 
orces in Vietnam and later assistant commandant of the 
Marine Corps). Someone asked Gen. Walt: "What is the 
ideal time in combat for a commander?" He gave the most 
articulate answer to that question that I have ever heard: 

If > ou have a good commander, you keep him as long as 


General Paul X. Kelley 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 

j- 

(Retention eoals) 


In his posture statement, [Navy] Secretary [John] Lehman 
®*de a fascinating observation about personnel: "The past 
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don’ ^ u ^ umc “ y° u him getting tired, but 
totally^ unfa C ^ T' *" ^ ^ ° f Ch ^ C that is 

who L " V° trOOP, •” 1116 d «™ to know 

- . . * adcr u **“* to havc confidence in him. We had a 
> cnod in the early to mid-1950s when the Marine Corps 

went from 75,000 to 265,000 almost overnight for the 

orean War, and we brought back officers in the lieutenant 

colonel rank who had the basic infantry MOS. They weren't 

qualified infantry officers. To be qualified as an infantry 

o icer you had to have 90 days on the job. When I was in 

Japan as a young officer in 1954, battalion commanders 

were being rotated, in some instances, every 90 davs 

7 *k ic ^ 

KELLEY: It’s not a good way to do business. Today, there 

^exception. hc two . yw tQur Qf ^ y, Uiere 

r « selected for a top-level school, a, an example we 
obviously are going to make an exception. We allow com 

cast -by-, as, basis. AliyUsJ * 

justified. and it has to be pretty well- 



Interview in Seapower 
November 1985 


When we interviewed Adm. Lawrence [Vice Adm. William 
P. Lawrence, deputy chief of naval operations (manpower, 
personnel, and training)] recently, he was rather pessimistic 


about some asoects of manrnno » k* Mo. 
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fi t0 maintain continuity wit/un unit*, to Pu , . ‘ enUo: 
ma ndf" in command and allow them to stay f h „^ ‘° m - 

enable period of time. That reasonable period of^ * 

r aJJ have agreed, is about two years. ' Xc > 

In wartime a J wrlJ as peacetime? 

KELLEY: 1 heard it expressed very eloquently 
sgo by Gen. [Lewis] Walt [one-time coL j * everal 
forces in Vietnam and later assistant comm, ^ ° f Marini 
Marine Corps J. Someone asked Gen. Wait - “Wb*™ ° f the 
ideal time in combat for a commander?*’ u. ' Ut '* lhe 
articulate answer to that question that I hav **** the m °*i 
■If you have a good commander, vou ve « v er heard: 

> Keep him as i onR ^ 
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In Ms posture statement, (Navy) Secretary (John} 1 rhman 
MUiit i fascinating observation shout personnel ** i hr 
four > cars have seen the most dramatic change in the **' 
manning of the Navy and Marine Corps in the 209 veart of 

Mir hwtwy. From the worst retention and recruiting in 
pott war history in 1979 and 19*0, we have risen to the 
Mghrst figures achieved since we began keeping records." 

h.rnU sou amplilv chat statement so fai as Marine t ,*.,»» 
manning ia com emed, and also look into th« crystal ball 

>«iih ifgai. I (o indite manning of the Coriss? 

M l.LEVi By every standard of measurement, the Corps of 
l!W is the most ready combat fore* in our history. 

Owr young officers are bigger, tougher, and smarter than 
l hat e nm in my 15 years of smut, and they are remaining 

on tii'tiw" ilutv in unprecedented numbers. 

t)ur > oun * enlisted Marines are, by every standard, the 
1 rst ne have ever seen. As an aside, the commanding 

general of our recruit depot at Parris Island [S.C.] recently 

told me that the average recruit today is one inch taller and 

tve pounds heavier than when I became commandant two 
years ago. 

Our Marines arc Icenlisting at unprecedented rates, 
n sort, those of us who have been around * or a few 

( ^ ° L ^ on Ht>k«d when wc realize how fortunate we 
avc the Marines wc have filling our ranks today. 
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the b «ic infantry 
CCrs - To be qualifi e rf S ‘ ' hey w ‘ 
' 90 day, o„ ,k. • 1 ** 

er in 1 95 4( battalion" W '' en ^ wa 
'“me instance, , C ° mmandc 

Wc ',' even 90 day,. , 
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justified exc * 


interview 

Novembo r 


*. uwr^;z u T; c ^ c 7; f Uwr r e < v, « ^ 

•*« »», IT T' •» »“ .*.h« , 

deerr^.i. . I f mw,nill *l Navy hecau at 

the enti 7S H ] * V * U * blf * m ' manpos 

that he v ' *e«Wfc He »l, 

personnel JT^ * ’ Ugh ‘ f * 1Un, ‘ ° ff ° f the 

L " hC "'' 1 rfCrU,,fd vou ieeing the van, 

tr 8111 UwTtnce *• absolutely corre. t abc 

‘"7 Ul ’ lf 41 "' ‘ llU,,fird '"anp.nver, IV, 
1 jhow «ur prime resource of eligible V 

prospects, the 1 7- to 21 -year-old male with no pri 
i* de. U.ung and will continue to decline into the ( 
i yy Us. Additionally , our improving economy, lov 
unemploy mem v.ue,, and intensified college recn 
impact on tiic available mannnw^r nmit 
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Despite some unusually eloquent pleas by all members of 

the Joint Chiefs not to ailer the current military retireraem 

system* C^oriprcss ij^rccd on m cut of S2.94 billion in ih* 

retirement account. Since you were to present ipecific 

recommendations for, in essence, a new retirement system, 

we recognize you can # t discuss specific details. But in a 

general sense what do you envisage the new system will 

Jook like, and what adverse effects do you foresee from a 

reduction of the magnitude of that taken? 

Kh i LE V; As I stated in Congress in April, 1 feel very 

strongly that the retirement system that we have today is 

sound and not overly generous, par ticularly when you 

consider the tremendous sacrifices that our young people 

who are wearing uniforms ma kc on a day-to-day basis l o 

compare what we do with the civilian community is a real 

apples-and-oranges situation. So I think that if you do have 

change*, and they are congressionaliy mandated change*, 

then it i* the Congreu which muit take the full responsibility 

for any degradation that we have in the quality of young 

people coming in, and the reiultant decrease in the readme*. 

of our armed force*. So I lay the re*pon*ibilicy squarely or. 

the Congreu of the United State*. The [* -v,cej chief* are 

absolutely united in their belief that the Trent retirement 
system is sound. ~ * 


the fact that a jailor, or a Marine w 

duty, ,t*nd* a one-in-three watch, thTj ‘Sb* 

18 month* he 1 * home with hi* fam.i * 0lea, >* in, ^ 
How do you pay a man for that kin/ <' Uy f °hr „ 
family? And mo*t of them live in a fa^i 

^ ,0rU ° f thin ** 


How do you pay 
and alway, have been a youthful 


w 0r|^ 

"h fend 
* erv >Ci 

V * Marin 
,eb ulk 0 
d you , 

>in * to h, 

° u don’t 

.kill* for which we want peopIe'toM^**^" M 0s lta . 

“ OO thti , mS. Z sst; !o ««■«, 

u P'' edornma ntiy composed of .km, / 

marketable on Ute onuide. you have , " «■«, 

incentive , uc h a* the 20-year retirement ^ '° m * 

When we interviewed (Vice Adm.J Bill Law. 


the 20-year retirement leu attractive it- 

We need that 20-year retirement, becaill ^ 

45- or 50-year-old iquad leader. *** y ° u don’t w 

On the other hand, we have a few n,..- * W| 

tls for which we wan e . P^ticul^r 


krm'rfS^ricM [ D ' W “’' eh “ r ”“ of the Hn 

"rr," ,p ' - 

there into conuderation. an> ’ 0ne “ P ° n m hlu 


[electronics technician fir.t c.^jTer 10 1 ETl 

an*wer was aatounding. Counting pay it wP?.’ Th * 

That * a lot of money to lote if that nian el * 349,000: 

and go to work for an electronic* comn ”** l ° ##l 

K£LLEY: And if. also the SSsESSCSSSL 
that period of 10 v» n Vn.. l._._ . P “ 1 mi tuie*ovtr 


experience level after g ° l ° ** up 1 


** read y> »d aboirS h^el^uali^ ^ “ takc * 

food. Unemployment i, do^n AU A ' econom V « 

«come to join the armed fofees ^e „ ^° Ut “ * ltera **^ 

u “ d,ui “ -* c r»- b? c 

example^ ^e d^'o^mem pat!** C ° f n,idcred - *»> For 

other words' a £ JSj ^ght now « 

ZZJ” SHwy 


You say each of the services has a different »««' 

*t* People. But I suspect you aren’r h for 

»« *• m 

exampi«y “ zrz * * 

£S££ “? 5 - You h,ve * 

“ I- a. d» .,uad'l‘vT;fl“'r' U,mb " ?' 1 * 

Young very dOWn ^ * the place for, 

that level of yJuthSnM^i * Uy ' S ° W * hav * t0 ketp 
Marine Coro, w, k..„ l". 1 * 16 ,erv ice-particularly in the 


! ' UiJrrrj!t from the other < 

> U&7JZ z v zz;,T nti °^ St- tsti? of *• 3; 

° f 1 *•> **■ n '°- $ v«d 5S33SS3S2 ” h * v * new ® p *5l T" nm “ * “ b,1 * ,y “ 
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•Vw yer i have *«n > phenomena increue tll 
- of aii the oition j Reserve force* over that^ v i. 
test duncg tie Carter yew. And the Marine r~!. 
-ott-i *PF*« to be adding immeasurably to * 
Hi to ■«* Hllit «« your thoughts about ita 
ocJ u f. W toduy, and wbat more do you consider 

— * * SSSZSL upon £ fe ‘ dineM to ***• fuu 

c . : -1 the actm DHp :o time of emergency’ 

ft Mv fin i job as a new brigadier general wa, to 

Di '^tr which - m y ° u k «°'v. » 

t:ae a: the oeiectea Marine Corp, Reserve 

-ily, this was my first exposure to our Reserve 

tt=?a" r:, t. and I was verv impressed bv the number of 

-ct' professionals we have who give ,o much 

-j L - c _- lives to sene our Corps. n 

The general consensus within the Marine Corps is that 

* Reserve es t a blishm ent is in the best shape it has ever 

— -ten it comes to manpower, equipment, and readiness 

fiffe*- Some people in other branches talk about the total 
■~+ rtmccpu bus we live bv it’ 

yctMtr understand the importance of our Reserves 
fsmfcxve to fim understand how we plan to employ them, 
(fcr first prionty tn the event of mobihtation will be to 
tcktritely aigmcDt our active forces, to flesh out our three 
Manne amphibious forces to their full wartime 
***- Thc nexl priority would be to reinforce our 
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-m- 

* -H - V £ 


* - 
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active MAFs with i 

tion or rebif elected units, Ann r 

provide a ******* “ not necessary ^ Y ’ lf au P ne nta. 

•••». ta u,u^r r r ! "“ 6,ou - . .rr* •«* 

25 Percent of * d,our c «rrent division /!!" 11 < * ,VUlo, ‘/"ing 

1 ° f ° Ur structure n/W,ng * eam »•>«£ 

Hovv do the R 

y* possible, and there are notlhl!' 0bvio ^y. this ,s not 
** as exercises art con W< ex «Ptions. 

' tar some 18,000 Reservists h'"’" 1 ' dunn * *>* current 

'“"Lon. , uch u ^ m 11 m.jor 

You asked what m„ and Guam, 

highest nri™.. nat m e need * t0 be done’ Whi 

•z-zzssg irr u - “w"u 

** F ‘ 4s - A-4 Ms, and CH-33A/) ' 7 “ ^ ttmg aircrift iu ch 

Wc h °pe that in the 1990s ? th ' aCtlVe stru c‘ure. 

? d f » — « »». »4 c "s ;' a - 18 -' o, p"vi. 

how far we can go with brand new riSrft , " 0t ‘ Ure JU,t 

^ b “* *.*si5r. , ER 

,t!Sa .f » 

«»L p.J^" „!^. y «*»o> « u» 
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ul X. Kelley 
of the Marine Corps 
^ Marine Corps) 


t~ n 


Interview in Seapower 
November 1985 


) ot rtill art adding to the numbers of women Murines? 

H'hai u the c eilin g for women Marines^ and is there a 
■1 l OE career opj>on uni ties? 

i Ai you probably know, one of the first studies 
*? , *^ cnoo k when I assumed office was to look at the role 
coliited women Mannes in the Corps. My guidance was 
Bf npLe~* it £ certain restrictions^ like no assignment to 

a hin i n ° trinsportation aboard Navy ships „ take 

v *sa °°* 11 our occupationai fields to determine 

40 ct&Mted woman Marine could reasonably 

_ competitive in. Interestingly enough* we found 


over and above our 


billets for 10,500, which is 2, 
previous goal. 

Today we plan to have roughly S.000 en listed women 
Maruie* m the Fleet Marine Force and 7,500 in the support- 
ing establishment. They wu! be able to serve in 35 or 39 
current occupational fields, but will not serve in the infantry 

or artillery, on tanks and amphibious vehicles, or as pilots 
or naval flight officers. 

From all indications I have received from the field, our 
enlisted women Marines now feel that they will be afforded 
fair and equitable career progression. I might add that a 

similar review is currently being conducted for our women 
Marine officers. 
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nw* com pi t i medical 

lU ^«i in military huh l it it* 

k ' Mtterns 


^lliam May 

f ease 


Sr 


m.d. 


ot HiltlW*** delivery Uut will rtftwNBw* CONTINUED) 

treatment lantiiies to provide mBH 

a ami wtaier *_*» . ' 


ifi And greater benef 

hr iym% 


tn ^*'W?Zgss^ « 


*1 benofi ts 


in 


nwd'ral and turcica) readiJ.? 
and al** allow our Orocf.ciaAc who^“’ 
vilian provider* to receive quality can. «i 
njnilu-antly reduced coats " l 

Civilian saltings are being used 

i)ne ot the moat pronunnj ftpi wn , u ^ 

place a large (usurer at mk t tbrouah a 
conipetttive contract with the Delens* De- 
oartment. to provide care nationwide in 

t quality civilian aetUncs to ik«.. ti.n. 
fi.nrw* who do not uae military 
aod cl mica 

Ueder this arrangement, beneficiaries 

chewing to use the contractor's nationwide 
oetwori of Preferred Provider Groups or 
Health Maintenance Organiuuons probably 
could conalatantly avoid all or a Ure# 
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ut( il Richard u\ Stiiwell, (USA Ret.) 
ClinnMfl* DoD Security Review Commission 
iLeadttfthip) 


Interview u Soldiers 
November 1985 




WHAT do you consider to be the most 
important qualities of leadership? 

My last year in the service, while 
commander in chief m Korea, I re- 
ceived a letter from a graduating Ko* 
rean cadet He wanted my philosophy 
of soldiering 1 told him two things. 

The first was to adopt and ad- 
here to an all-embracing concept of 
duty. The Army is a way of life. Profes- 
sional so hi icis have to recognize that 
duty has to be the lodestar of their 
entire lives, I told him that duty trans- 
lates into mission, and mission trans- 
lates into unit. Of fundamental impor- 
tance is the ability of that team, 
consisting of the man in charge, the 
chain of command and all the other 
officer!, non-commissioned officers, 
enlisted men and women, There is no 
room for personal ambition, although 
obviously there is room for personal 

performance, 

The second thing was the leaders 
all encompassing responsibility to those 
people entrusted to him, to his com- 
mand A leader owes superiors accept- 
ance and discharge of lawful orders, 


frank and full communication ot things 
both good and bad. He owes them sug- 
gestions. He owes them understanding 
of the superior’s problems. But he owes 
ms subordinates far more than that, 
given his responsibilities for their read- 
iness, their wel l are and, under certain 
circumstances, their very lives His sol- 
diers are the beginning and end of his 
entire existence. The greatest satisfac- 
tion a leader can have is to earn and 
hold the respect of those under his com- 
mand That respect is engendered by 
competence, fairness, the ability' to mo- 
tivate by example, integrity and moral 
and physical courage 

That caring and commitment 
must be real. You may be able some- 
times to fool your superiors and peers, 
but not your subordinates. They have 
a remarkable capacity to see through 
anything that suggests pretense or 
showmanship. 

The personal attributes and 
professional qualifications of those who 
command boil down to a total commit- 
ment to duty and a total, undiluted 
sense jof responsibility for the people 
undet one’s command. 
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(Secretary ° 
Verne Orr, ^ 

(Military retirement pay! 


i 1 1 ■ e Air Force 


Remarks before the A' 

Association National c P ° tc «" 
17 September 1985 




top. 


Recently there was an article in the Washington Post by Howard »<urt 
who stated as follows: "Tfjere are three essential statistics to know about th 
military pension system. The average person retires at age 42, he receives haj 
pay, and the program will cost the taxpayers $18.3 billion next year." pg 

5 

there is only one statistic you need to know about Howard Kurtz, and that is he 

is wrong on all three counts. In the first place, the average person doesn’t 

*e:ire from the Air Force--the average person leaves long before retirement 

ii(v 13 percent o our people stay in to retire--that's one out of eight. And if 
retirement is the great bonanza people talk about, now come about 87 percent 

of our smart young Americans don't think its good enough to stay around for? 

In the second place, as all of you know, the average retiree doesn't retire 

halt pay; he retires at half base pay, which is about 37 percent of pay. And in 

the third place, it does not cost the taxpayers $18.3 billion. That is the 

we have to set aside in the Department of Defense budget, the only executive 
depan: ent budget hat has to include retirement. But our actuaries, protected 
by 1 5 year terms, were born and bred in the dark ages of economics and allow 
us to plan on only 1 .6 percent real interest over and above inflation. That's all 
we can take advantage of. Last year our investments earned us 8 percent over 


amount 


inflation, so it is not costing the taxpayers $18 billion, although it is 


Department of Defense that much. 


costing the 


James H. Webb, Jr. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense for 

Reserve Affairs (Changes in military 
personnel since Vietnam) 


1 iterview with the S an P i ego 
Union 13 October 1985 


A: First of"?!!* a”* mur **** ** * reSU,t of Vleh »**n? 

Haymg to go through, not onlv the 22 J?^ Sticated officer 


corps, 
conscious 


ano agonizing reappraisal dLS5S? ty ^i? he way - but the ® 
the nation's failure to win the war the Jr became the whi PP»ng post for 
■H| ar ’ the offlcer corps really analyzed and 

CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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y j Jt" * > Assistant Sec 'rot- 

V**%se for Reserve Affairs tary 

pe -- military personnel since 

War, CONTINUED) 
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fCh^ $e$ 

D- tfietna™ 


Interview with ^ 

SanDiego n n - the 
TT7T~ i ^ S 2_iinipn 

October 1935 


criticized itself to the point that 1 h., ' 

years to come is very strong and m V '*!* the sei »or leadershin t 
than it ever was before We m ° re familiar with the ™iv P ,° T many 
Vietnam. There was none of ,1 3 Volunt <*r system SSf pr0cess 

started falling apart. Is that go^ COnSCripUon wK 

wasn t true three, four or five years a^o w* ^ Ww 

hesitant to inject our military into regfons th a 3S 3 country are much more 
more consctous of any type of ^ 


r.neral John A. Wickham, 
c l ie { of Staff, US Army 

(Importance of mentoring 


Jr . 


young officers) 


Interview i n the Armed 
journal 


d Forces 


October 19S5 


,. „ re ine our commanders to menioi 
Jvoun/people I behe ve the most .mpor- 
‘T ieeacv that any one of us leaves as a 
Let is the teaching of younger people, 
'ine of experience to them. I challenge 
; h battalion commander to sit down, one 
lf i one every quarter with every lieutenant 
n his battalion and tell the lieutenant. 
Here are the good things you're doing. 
Jers are areas where 1 think you can im- 


P"r *f d '** mc give you my experience 
as a guide It s no: the last answer, but it 
may be he pful to you." It’s that kind of 
mentoring and that kind of atmosphere, ' 
think, where you turn on young people, or 
them to be as bold and creative as they 
possibly can be I’m trying to nurture that 
kind of environment. 

One of the ways the Secretary and I do 
this is through oral guidance, as well as 
written guidance, to all brigadier general 


and major general boards. 1 also approve 
written guidance to boards below that 
level. And part of the guidance that he and 1 
have given deals w ith picking the leaders 
whom we feel provide for the greatest 
opportunity for growth of our younger 
officers and leaders We're trying to pick 
leaders who are not careerists, u ho are not 
ruthless with regard to young people 


Caspar Weinberger, Secretary of Defense 
(Medical readiness) 16 September 1985 


Remarks before the DoD Health 
Conference, Springfield, Virgini 


MEDICAL READINESS WILL BE THE PRIMARY CRITERION FOR DETERMINING THE SIZE AND COMPOSITION 
OF OUR MEDICAL CORPS, MEDICAL FACILITIES, AND TRAINING PROGRAMS. THE MECHANISM FOR 
ACCOMPLISHING THIS IS EQUALLY CLEAR: RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES TO 

THESE PURPOSES IS VESTED CENTRALLY IN THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR HEALTH 
AFFAIRS . 

TO ACHIEVE OUR GOALS, WE ARE BEGINNING A TOP-TO-BOTTOM SURVEY OF ALL DoD HEALTH 
CARE FACILITIES AROUND THE WORLD. WE WILL DETERMINE PRIORITIES FOR THEIR REPLACEMENT 
OR REPAIR AS NECESSARY TO SUPPORT THE ARMED FORCES. THIS WILL ND UNNEEDED MEDICAL 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES AND CONSERVE OUR LIMITED RESOURCES FOR 

LOCATIONS ABROAD WHERE TROOPS ARE DEPLOYED. TOO OFTEN, THESE OVERSEAS MEDICAL 
^SOURCES HAVE BEEN ALLOWED r, 0 DECAY WHILE LARGE MEDICAL CENTERS IN CONUS HAVE 

flourished. 

MOTHER PRODUCT OF OUR CONCERN FOR MEDICAL READINESS WILL BE 

n M:x OF OUR PERSONNEL AND IN THE TRAINING PROGRAMS THAT PRODU _ M ~ SS10N 

MEDICAL FORCE STRUCTURE DOES NOT MEET THE WARTIME ® E ]JS „ and 

iDXCAL . cfTDPirnWQ MT1HSES. PSYCHIAXRiSTb > Aflu 


Readiness 


WE ARE SERIOUSLY SHORT OF SURGEONS, NURSES ’ F ^ C il^^ ISTS ' 

CONTINUED NEXT 
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ower 


_ that V°« havc ,ome ,trong fecUn *» *bout propottU 
* ^Jly chmS' *I«» exUtin * J° int Chief* of Suff ,y, tem 
,<>r *«rti, thoK propo.aU for change just won’t go away. f tt 


do any of the propoials now under coniiderm- 

f| _ 

n °° Irent »y*tem *" d therefore warrant being incorporated 


y otfr th* conuin element* which could strengthen 


tb< c 

iflto jt » or 


are they basically proposals that would weaken 
tem n0 matter how good the leadership? 

henX V: I truly believe that many of the critics of the 

^ M U«fiAn ar# h#Kinrf th* tim** T 


^ TCS organization arc behind the times. Under the 
^'leadership of Jack Vetiey [Gen. John W. Vetiey, USA 
*® who retired last month as JCS chairman] a number 


change* have been made, to the point where all of the 
0 ' nt , e rvice chief* now believe that our system u working 
That'! not to say that we should relax on our oars and 
g 7t complacent, for there is always room for improvement 
in any organization* 

[n answer to your specific question, there arc several 
propoiaii floating around which concern me. 

P First, there is a notion that the members of the JCS 
should not be the service chiefs. No responsible person who 
understands the nature of our duties could ever make 
juch a recommendation. Our duties are such that it would 
be virtually impossible to separate them between j CS and 
lervice responsibilities. The nature of war these days is so 
complex that the national command authorities need to 
hear advice from the Array chief of staff, the Air Force 
chief of staff, the chief of nava- operations, and tne com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. The only one who can give 
lru ly meaningful advice is the service chief, not some 
remote four-star “eunuch” sitting in an ivory tower over 
the Pentagon. As you may have gathered, I believe that an 
arrangement whereby you have anyone but the service chief 
himself as a member oi the j CS is a dumb idea. 

1 thunk the people who are endeavoring to give the 
chairman a chance to “speair. for himself ’ don t understand 
the system. The chairman does speak for himself. The 
chairman has today as much authority as he really needs to 
do his job, and Jack Vessey would be the first to tell you 
that. What you want to ensure is that you don’t create a 
jyitcm that destroys the corporate structure of the JCS. VV 
- 1 can speak for ourselves; the law provides for that. 1 can 
speak to the secretary of defense any tune I want to speak 
him. In point of fact, the chairman meets every day with 
die secretary of defense for about an hour. He speaks ior 
himself, but he’s always very careful to presen any conflict- 
tfig view Tom any of the chiefs as well. To suggest that we 
thould emasculate the JCS as a corporate structure would 
he like Genera' Motors saying that it was going to do away 


with its board of Hi* 

wouW° mpl ' te dec “'°"°*lw lath' 11 " 11 * 1 ' W “ going t0 

WO SJ *« Cenem mi!***' 0lUy he 

tnal complex. The ,tren«h of ,h* b ° U ' ** 
i* that you have check, and h I * CUITent cor P or »>« lyucm 
e q«*l voice, with the chwlu, W * ^ ,pe * k 
equal voice. If you do away with*^* * ^ m ° r ' than “ 

“ d p « ^at power in one ^y yo3d" ,tniCtUre ’ 

lomSeT ^ *° melhing Uk * * ?; 

“tld E h Y e : .^ e 0thW Me * 18 ** ***** ov « whether there 
.hould be a reorganization of the joint Chief, that disturbs 

US all^and the chiefs are uniform in their disagreement-* 

the notion of having a deputy chairman, First of all, we 

don’t know who he would be or what he would do. We all 

^ examined the day-to-day duties of what a deputy 

chairman would do, and we came up with a big blank— a 

zero. We have in he past several years changed the system 

with regard to the acting chairman. Each of us now becomes 

the acting chairman :or a quarter per year. I us means that, 

when the chairman is out o town, we act on his behalf. 

This makes us much better service chiefs, because we 

understand the nature of the job of the chairman, it makes 

the secretary of defense a far better secretary of defense 

because he gets to know all the service chiefs in a little 

different environment, h allows the president, when we go 

to the White House for meetings as acting chairmen, to get 

to know all of his service chiefs, 

I have yet-and i mean this sincerely-to hear a well- 
articulated argument as to why we need a deputy chairman, 
i have now had two three-month tours as acting chairman, 
and they have occurred during some very interesting times, 
i am a far better commandant of the Marine Corps for 
having had that expenence, The syste has worked well, 
and we truly don’t understand what a deputy chairman 

would do, . ■ . , 

Who is he? What would he do? The chairman has an 

assistant to the chairman who is a three-, tar « en ”^ d 
. has been the rank that has always worked within the 

^ T ^"r“ y 

function,, to wotk with the 

chairman’, g, J, don. h «»» 
another laym^l b “’ bV ***'■ ‘ 

permanent deputy chairman. 
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nam, TFX [proposed 
tactical filter plane) or even 
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ate another centralized staff 

Today, there are 10 centnil de- 
fense agencies employing 85,000 
staffers, 30 linear feet of central- 
ized military staffeharts which re- 
auire a magnify ng glass to deci- 
pher, 1,152 linear feet of law 
library statutes and regulations 
governing the accumulated de- 
fense bureaucracy, and 44 con- 
gFCssionsI committees ind sub* 
committees to make su re that 
the whole system is running just 
fine. Needless to say the result 
of such centralizing and bureau* 
cratizing has been the opposite 
of improved management, it has 
resulted in bureaucratic bloat 
fast approaching gridlock. 

And, even though successful 
pnvate enterprise is today march- 
ing in the exact opposite direc- 
tion — towards smaller staffs, 
greater line accountability, and 
removing management layers — 
the central ! ten have advanced 
st 11 another big government “solu- 
tion”— this time to improve de- 
fense management and the quality 
of military advice. Their idea is 
to replace the Joint Chiefs with a 
single, dominant National Chief 
of Staff who would assume the ad- 
visory role that JCS now has and 
exercise command authority over 
our forces, as well. 

That is neither a new idea, nor 
one that has improved with age. In 
its various manifestations, it is 
usually presented as a reorgani- 
sation/* and under that name, 
has enlisted the interest of a num- 
ber of Congressmen and othe rs 

who genuinely care about national 
security and seek the improve 

meat of our defenses. 

But JCS “reorganization*’ 
would have quite a different effect 
It would increase bureaucracy 
and layers of organization. It 
would decrease policy control 
by elected leadership. It would 

ftnp our national decision mak- 
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and expertise, And it wouia 
nuke no contribution whatsoever 

to the crucial « uest !® n _°[* -y 0 th- 

er sphere of federal policy, *UCh 
l trend would be seen for what It 
is: bad government And baa 
government is bad fc it ill 

* today’s five-member JCbstiH 

* reflects the World War II 
that led to its founding In that 

conflict, the US. and its allies 

faced a powerful axis of ene_ 
mies, possessing multiple offen- 
sive capabilities and a global 

reach In planning our war effort, a 
single-track perspective on 
strategy, or an inadequate grasp of 
our actual capabilities, would 
have doomed us to failure Thus, 
the JCS deliberately combined 

the expertise and knowledge of 
our different services providing 
information and advice on land, 
sea, and air threats as we ' I as 
US. capabilities — the essential 
groundwork for a sound nation- 
al and allied strategy 
I Moreover, the JCS system en- 
sured that the authority to plan for 
the employment of our forces, 
undercivilian direction, was 
lodged with those who had the 
responsibility to tram, equip and 
maintain those forces — the ser- 
vice chiefs. As former Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Hum ph rey once 
noted in his opposition to the kind 
of reorganization now proposed, 
this reflects the “sound principle" 
of combining authority and re- 
sponsibility— a principle of orga- 
nization which is, “in every walk 
of life ... an accepted and funda- 
mental concept” 

Today, our adversa ry has 
changed, but the necessity for truly 
joint military advice as well as 
ftilly responsible military plan- 
ning has not Yet, if the mili- 
tary's best professional views on 
national strategy are an essen- 
tial part of national security deci* 
sion-making, they are not the 
whole In the American Republic 
despite the apparent wishes of 
some of our defense experts, every 

decision that so seriously af- 
fects the future of our nation or the 
livei of our people — from the 
conductor a military operation, to 
the composition of the defense 


budget, to the structure, 
si forces - must reflect ?I° Ur 8W 

#on wtm-kuii or 

staffs Thus, we come to JkL , 

JCS isrwt and should 

final arbiter of naUon»| 

Nor, in my experience huV* 0 ' 

serving American mthurv JJr 

ever desired such * roi» * “j lc $r 
Today, we see the spiritual 

progeny ofUie defense central,, 

en again advancing many 0 ftJ. 

rx\ti nrAf\ncatc Tk*. * 




» king the Chatman of tit, jr, 
the equal of the Secretary 0 r k’ 


frnse on the National Security 


Council, to making him the sui*. 

visor of the operational com- 

manders, with full powers fa ih. 

Jik A in M e- _ * ^ j * L f 


chain of command , to giving him 


complete control of the Joint Sun 
to anointing him as principal ad 
viser to the President and Seer* 
tary of Defense Other propos- 
als. more explict than most 
completely abolish the title 

“Chairman"— which, after all be- 
comes a misnomer in off the 

schemes, since this officer no lone 

er serves the Joint Chiefs as a 

whole In these more explicit pro- 
posals, the new Defense Claris 

called the “Chief of Staff of the Na- 
tional Command Authorities." 
the Joint Chiefs are disbanded, 
and a new “Council" of mired 
or soon-to-be- ret i red military offi- 
cers— totally lacking touch with 
or accountability for the day-to- 
day realities of military capabil- 
ty, much less having any responsi- 
bility for our forces — is created 
to pontificate on national strategy 
Consider proposals to make a 
tingle senior officer — title him 

what you will — the principal 
military adviser the President and 
Secretary of Defense Such a 
scheme is intended to “stream- 
line- advice, lessening the influ- 
ence of service points of view But 
suppressing the foil range of 

ideas and information the Joint 

Chiefs provide will isolate civil- 
ian authorities from the critical is 
sues and thus hamper, rather 
than enhance, wise decision- 
making. 
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tween the operational com* 

menders and their civilian 

« uperiors — diminishing neces* 
paiy control 

And finally, in those instances 
where the President as Constitu- 
tional Commander-in-Chief, 
does indeed choose to delegate au- 
thority to a Washington-based 
commander, his ability to do so 
should never be bound by in- 
dexible provisions mandating the 
choice of a specific officer. 

This whole scheme is spe- 
ciously referred to by proponents 
as a simple “substitution" o the 
Chairman for the corporate Joint 
Chiefs, who currently manage 
the Secretary of Defense s channel 
of communications. But any en- 
sign can tell you there is a signifi- 
cant difference between serving 
in the chain of command and com- 
municating someone elses 
orders. 

Hand in hand with these pro- 
posals is the recommendation that 

Chiefs, or the “National Chief-of- 
StafF,” should possess exclusive 
control of the Joint Staff As Con- 
gress remarked in 1058, “Were 
this to happen, it would constitute 
a long, and probably final, step 
toward an overall An led Forces 
general staff— a type of organi- 
zation whose fundamental flaws 
have already here been noted. 

But there are other p roblems 
mth making the Joint Staff the per- 
sonal present ofa single offi- 
cer. Rati er than ensun ng that the 
staff provides genuinely joint 
perspecti ves to its Chief, the struc- 
ture of his authority over per- 
sonnel and promotion decisions 
ensures that the stafTwill re- 
flect his personal perspective By 


controlling the resource of joint 
staff assistance, only the Thief will 
be able to ofTer ftilly staffed au- 
thoritative recommendations, the 
service ch'ie *s, promoted to 
those jobs because they have prov- 
en that they are the best the ser- 
vice has to offer, are relegated to 
mere kibitzers under such a sys- 
tem — of considerably less power 
than the anonymous 2,00 1 mem- 
bers of the new general stafT. 

And as the Joint Staff has 
grown every year so too will the 
newgeneral staff grow; an inex- 
orafolegrowth in Pentagon desk- 
men that will be recapitulated 
in the staffs of the various entities 
that must report to or consult 
with this new bureaucratic center 
Then, as central sta:fsgrow,re- 
sponsibility and expertise will di- 
minish “bureaucracy" will be- 
come even more of a speciality 
than it already is, displacing the 
real business of the military — 
skill in combat In all, it is a mas- 
sive move m the wrong direction 
Behind this conglomeration of 
bad ideas lie three real issues 
joint strategy, defense manage- 
ment, and military spending But 

joint strategy is not advanced by 
removing from the deliberative 
arena those who have the great- 
est expertise in operations and the 
capabilities of our services Nor 
is defense management advanced 
by adding new layers of bureau- 
cracy. And civilian leaders, in the 
executive and Congress, cannot 
make wise spending decisions 
^ lout access to the alterna- 
tives and ideas that the services 
provide. 

ffiose who are directly re- 
sponsible for the United Scales' de- 
fense must go in a different di- 
rection. In making joint strategy 


we must emphasii** 

vice — stress strategic 7 Sf f 
in our war Colleges?- A** 
portant, continue to m,. n ^ ’ n °w in- 

erition by tko» 
ujtimate authority and!, he 

fiSflS’**-* 

p«rtjnent.TS'uI ish D ' 

sUfTs, and return author'^ t 0 n<l 

those who cm be held accol 

services, under the appoint*?! 
iitically responsible Secrptnn 

of the Military Department 

blecom m .„de„XTSu, 

£™ s ;» h .°» e strkt »«ounfi 

alleled by real authority to Sff 
and execute M n 

Finally with respect to mill- 

ury spending 2 nd procurement 
we must adopt the applicable 
essons of pnvate industry, and un 
tr d - n in e lessons o; big govern- 

ment Nothing can substitute for 

the vigorous competition of 
ideas that lays the basis s'or sound 
decisions and efficient 
program mi lag. 
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^Icific 18 an eoor,nou8l y important part of the worla Ur ? P * ls over 

tb e crates has been to some extent, 1 think .ni, ld * lt 8 1in Port 
lit Its not a question of either/or over lo «ked or 



the western 

of the world" T'. 1 ? overcun * ®«t, 
think, either over LoktdT'"” t0 tha 


’ — — L think eith^T- 
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n The interest of the United States for 
Pacifc nations is more and more obvi- 
ous and geopobtically somehow natural. 
Does this mean that in the future, Europe 
and Africa have a chance of losmg the 
major role they have had in American di- 
plomacy since World War II? 

The President The NATO alliance re- 
mains the cornerstone of U.S. foreign 
policy It not only emlxxiies a fundamental 

security interest; it rep resents a community 
ot moral and political values, it is no acci- 
dent that one of America s most durable 
peacetime alliances is with om eilow de- 
mocracies of the Atlantic world. 

The mffc nations are indeed growing in 
importance m political, security, and espe- 
cially economic terms, but our strengthened 
relations with Asia have not diminished our 
traditional ties to Europe, Indeed, a major 


foreign policy accomplishment of this ad- 
ministration is its success in encouraging 
the industrialized democracies in Europe, 
Asia, and North America to cooperate in 
developing global, not parochial, solutions 
to our common economic and security 
problems. 

The United States has sought not merely 
to strengthen our b lateral ties with Asia 
and Europe but to encourage greater inter- 
action among all members of the communi- 
ty of advanced industrialized democracies. 
This new and more cohesive allied consen- 
sus has been in evidence in the economic 
summit meetings, where the leaders of the 
seven largest industrialized democracies of 
North America, Europe, and Asia meet to 
discuss a vast range of pijhtical, economic, 
and security problems. 
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AFJi It sounds is if the threat here is 
unique compared to other unified com- 
mands. How would you describe your spe- 
cific military responsibility here, and how 
is it different from those in other com- 
mands? 

Gen* Galvin; Well, l don’t know the situa- 
tion in all those commands well , but 1 know 
Europe. Europe is an industrialized and 
relatively stable entity where we tie faced 
with a great threat, the Warsaw Pact, md 
we oppose that with NATO. We ourselves 
contribute 400,000 soldiers, so we have a 
gigantic effort there. For example, as a 

corps commander there, I commanded 

83.000 soldiers. Here, I command under 

10.000 Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marines combined. My whole Marine con- 
tingent here in Southern Command HQ is 
13 Marines. 

AFJ: What percentage of that 10,000 are 
combat -ready troops? 


Gen* Galvin; The majority of them are not 
maneuver battalions. 

We used to have a mechanized brigade 
here in Panama, We have changed that 
because our job is different. Instead of 
providing a combat fighting force for de- 
fense, we are providing the kind of unit that 
we can draw on to assist others in some- 
thing that is not combat. 

For example, where that brigade was, 
we now have a signal battalion, a medical 
battalion, a logistical battalion, a special 
forces battalion, a light infantry battalion, 
an airborne battalion, and an intelligence 
battalion. That set-up provides a pool from 
which I can draw small teams for training, 
assistance, and professional interface with 
military in the countries of Latin America. 

We are not sending fighting soldiers to 
these countries. We are sending people 
who are developers and instructors — 
people who can provide what we like to call 
the professional interface. 


A lot of people question the 
military interface . They s » v 'w . 

do for us? We sent SomozL w d( *s it 
What did that do for us?” Po >nt 

past our military-to-militiJi'^^tht 

good 


wasr: 


didn’t have or didn’t exercise wS* ** 
over the countries in Latin / n UetlCt 
terms of simple things like public^?* in 

Public opinion is a very powerfuP f n,0n ' 
especially when it influences the Sfr e> 
gress, and then Congress exercises L 7? 
to specify what kind of assistance is 
to be given to countries down her* tL g 

gives us clout, and clout is one of thel” 
changes that I have seen b, » 

Also, for the first time in this century M 
are wearing the white hats in Latin A mer 
ica, especially in Central Amenca iw 
people see what Cuba is, and they see what 
Nicaragua is, and they are afraid They 
want our help more than they did before 
Therefore, our rnintary-to-miiitary 
terfaces tend to be more nmHurtiu. 


General John R. Galvin, USA 
Commander-in-chief, US Southern Command 
^SOli'HCOM's mission) 


AFJ: If the problems here are primarily 
political and economic, does SOUTHCOM 
have a military mission? 

Gen. Galvin: Yes, it does. The first is the 
defense of the Panama Canal in conjunc- 
tion with the defense forces of Panama 
That’s the primary mission. In addition to 
that, our mission is the military interface 
under the Alliance from the Rio Treaty We 
ire the military side of the OAS . We have a 

p,0 * r,m of "ili'.ry lt.ist.Dcc .nd 


Interview in Armed Forces Journal 
December 1985 


cooperation with just about every country 
in Latin America. We try to assist in 
providing military equipment or military 
training based on an analysis of the country 
by the ambassador and the country team, n 
each country, we support the ambassador 
in his program. 

One of the very important things that I do 
down here as a military officer is serve as 
an example of what the Military is like in a 
democratic country like the United States. 
The first thing is that it is subordinate to the 
civilian leaders up. It al ways has been. 
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/rf j; What do you tJhi nk of the Contras in 
Nicaragua? Do they have a chance'’ 

Gen. Galvin: I think that this insurgency 

fte democratic resistance, is different rom 
w y of the ones that I have seen before 
Normally, an insurgency takes years and 
years to build an infrastructure before it 
becomes truly a fighting organization, one 
that has strong political influence in the 
country. Here we have a group of people 
that started from absolute scratch in about 
1980. 

It is almost as if the bell rings for the first 
round, you are flat on your back in the 
middle of the ring, and the other guy is 
standing over you. The Contras started 
from there. They had no infrastructure. 
The y had no logistic support. They had no 
strong ideological doctrine. They had no 
nothing, you might say. What they did 
have was a complete disappointment with 
what they saw come about in their country. 
They had hoped for a democracy after a 
long period of totalitarianism, and they 
didn’t get it. And, they felt strongly enough 
about it to come up off their backs and 
fight. 

They are now approaching 20,000 
strong They have doubled over the past 
yen from 8,000, with no official support 
and very little unofficial support from the 
United States. 

The level of contact between the Sandi- 
nisias and the democratic resistance is high 
in the country. My guess would be r hai 
there are more than 100 shooting contacts 
every momh. There is all kinds of criticism 
that they don’t fight well: . i don’t know 
about how well they fight. But to me, 100 


L Pntacis a momh is . 

‘ s 0so said they don 5 k*”* ^hling. 

W Well, one of our haVt ™ ldeol °- 
istics as people who iovr H restin B ch aracter- 

we never consider i ' is tha ‘ 

aider biathenng JtouX 0l ° 8y We co "‘ 

propaganda They weiTSlE ° f 
from the start becanJhk d Comras 

sss i -■ ** - —s- 

«am t n h a S r tU if neS ' aRd S0 forth 1 think 

was M' ?c C ,0 rcmcm5cr there 

n ° l * ome > 5 of preparation of 

infrastructure. By the *ay, after the Saudi- 
n i stas had been in Nicaragua for 15 years 
uieir strength, even when they overcame 
oomoza, was only 5,000. The Contras art 
three tunes as big as that in the country 
Does the democratic resistance have the 
capability of exerting political power for 
change in Nicaragua? 1 think not only mat 
they do, but I think that that is the way 
change has to come We are going to be 
standing by to protect our allies, but we 
hope that we will not be involved militarily 
at all in Nicaragua. 

AFJ ; How much of the Contras* success do 
you think they owe to the US military? 

Gen. Galvin: Practically none. You know, 

I have never had anything to do with mem, 
never met or talked to any of those people, 
so there are a lot of things that probably 1 
don't know. But, one thing 1 do know is the 
American military has done absolutely 
not! nng in support of the democratic resist* 

ance. 
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L lfT . ~ *** '•ake of 

prewiem Reagan s decision to go for- 
wmrd with a package of defensive 
arms for Jordan, searching quesuons 
are being raised m Congress about 
Jordar s readiness to 

mtli Israel, about its tnBtim rthu^^ 
wuh advanced technologies and 
Its need for new American 
arms in the years ahead. Lobbyists 
for Israel, Jordan and the American 
defense industries alike are pressing 
partisan arguments on behalf of their 
speck ve s 

President Reagan cannot, how. 
ever, take a parochial view of what is 
in fact a strategic issue and one that 
involves significant American inter- 
ests. The Middle East peace process 
is sometimes characterized as an in- 
consequential diplomatic game, to be 
followed or shunned at Washington s 
whim. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Progress toward Arab- Is- 
raeli peace, or lack of it, * mtlD ^l y 

armed conflict and the spread ol* 

Soviet power in the l ^ cm .. 

King Hussein **•*••»£*“* to 

Srs2 »5Sa-2* Si-5 *r 

JJ?*! L£5£e of anyredress for the 

political 


■oTuttmi the absence of a 

the ocnltvl^i 1 ' 2 “^habitants of 

JI^«cent population until now — are 
increasingly susceptible to the appeal 
of rejections Palestinian leaden 
•nd, as a result, increasingly prone to 
violence against Israelis. 

The cycle of violence could easily 
spread to the Palestinians living in 
Jordan. When the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization threatened just that 
in 1970, King Hussein and the Jordan 
armed forces drove the organization 
out. The King has put forward his 
peace initiative precisely so that this 
time bomb will no longer threaten 
the existence of his nation. Jordan's 
diplomacy is a natural complement 
to its strategic and military out- 
look. 

A rash of terrorist attacks, prob- 
ably emanating from extremist 
groups in Syria, have been earned 
out against Jordanian officials and 
property in recent months. Jordan 
continues nevertheless to press its ef- 
fort to initiate Jordanian- Palestinian 
peace negotiations with Israel. De- 
spite Syria’s adamant opposition, the 
Jordanians are cracking down hard 
on the terrorists they apprehend. 
Every step Jordan takes toward 
peace with Israel will virtually guar- 
antee greater tension with Syna. 
Here is a cycle of violence for which 


Jordan has no diplomatic antidote — 

only the deterrence of its armed 
forces. 

At present, the Jordanian Air Force 
probably could not hold off a Syrian 
attack for more than a few days, per- 
haps less. Jordanian ground forces 
would put up determined and capable 
resistance, but Syria’s air power 
would operate with relative ease 
against Jordanian armored units and 
installations. Jordan could, however 
probably deter such a n attack erv 
tirely with a modest modernization in 
its air defenses, including interceptor 
aircraft and mobile air defense sys- 
tems. Israel would then be spared the 
Hobson’s choice of either intervening 
In a war between Arabs or standing 
by as its Soviet-armed enemies took 
control of its longest front. 

Jordan’s military needs new weap- 
ons to redress its acute vulnerability 
to attack from the air. King Hussein 
and his senior military commanders, 
most of whom have been trained in 
the United States and are well-known 
to their American counterparts, will 
do whatever they must to rectify this 
glaring weakness. The United Sta es 
should maintain its 3&-year arms sup- 
ply role m Jordan, or be prepared in 
the years ahead to endure a steady, 
measurable decline in our ability to 
pursue basic American policy objec- 
tive* in the Middle East. 
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Caspar W. Weinberger 
Secretary of Defense 
(What do the Soviets want) 


Interv bw i US News & World 
Report 25 November 1985 


Q Mr, Secretary, do you have any sense ot what the minimum 
obiectives of the Soviat Union will be at the Geneva summit^ 

A ! think they want to stop our Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive at all costs, and I agree with the President that this 
would be a tragic mistake. 

1 suppose the Soviets would like to do what they \e 
jIm jv s done in the past: Get agreements to things that they 
jinxim want to do That has been the pattern m the past 
.in: if* uof'ed quite well for them because we have beet 

ativious to ha\ e acreements. 

0 What sort of agreement do you think the Soviet Union ha* 
in mind? 

A The Soviets, in working on an arms proposal, can $s> 
right now in 1 985 that bv 1991 thev want to reduce to a 


thousand numbers of warheads What the\ nun have ir 

mind is that the\ want to modernize and make the 1 '? war 

# 

heads even more accurate than lhe\ are now The\ knew 
perfect I v well that the\ can accomplish that, step b\ step 
down to the last comma in 1991 or whatever 

On the other hand, we have a s>stem under which we 
make a similar agreement, and we haven’t the faint- 
ov ( ,dca what we can have tomorrow or the ne\t day or 
19S8 or 90 or *91. W eve been debutmc the MX missile lor 

12 vears now. but we still haven t deployed it. 

“co this iv a major difference They know what thev want, 
md thev know they can get it We often don t have an 
‘.creed idea of what wc actually want, and even.t we did, we 
have no ability to guarantee that we can come up with L / 
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BMD and US Limited Strategic 

Employment Policy 


Kevin N. Lewis 


After a decade of relative dormancy, the question of whether to deploy 
antimissile defenses has reemerged as the subject of intense debate. Scvera 
facuTrs account for new interest in active defense; perhaps most important arc 
President Reagan's 1983 call for an advanced ‘Strategic Defense 
and widespread concern with the future viability of the land-based ICBM 

Before any key decisions on active strategic defense are made, it is necessary 
to comnare the benefits of US defensive deployments with a number of 
milUaryproblems that might materialize if the USSR were to follow suit with 
“ new ABM of its own. To date, most such cost-benefit evaluations have 
focussed on major SlOP-level operations.' To the extent that the implications 
of an energetic US-Soviet ABM competition for limited nuclear employment 
policy have been reviewed, the political turmoil that might follow fromthe 

ItmS °lpto.ion S to« ton m ,ta spotlight White the* rffoM w,U 

figure centrally in our defensive deployment calculations, any near-term US 

ABM S!oi should also W h«d to the oousequeucos of .. oxpatod 

Soviet ABM system for US and NATO planning for small, theater conflta- 
oriented strategic attacks .* Since ballistic missiles are now the instrument of 
choice for such limited strategic strikes, expanded Soviet ABM deptoymen s 
could parfially undermine the current Western nuclear strategy of 'Flexible 

R Tfu 0 e nS !he collapse of one component of our flexible response strategy is just 
one issue to be considered in our ultimate decision on active missile defense 
Moreover, we can influence only some of the most important vanables. m 
particular, the Soviets may deploy new missile defenses no matter what we do. 
Even so some probability exists that Soviet abrogation of existing ABM 
treaty ^restrictions will be influenced by US BMD decisions. Given he 
strategic importance of our limited attack capability, cont.numg restuim oi 

certain defensive initiatives may, depending on other factors ^ a S 

policy over the near term. The following sections will consider the adverse 
military renercussions of BMD deployments. Given those costs, restraint in 
BM D deployment might be one leading determinant of our ultimate strategic 

modernization plan. 

The Evolution of a Strategy of Flexible Nuclear Employment 

To set the stage it is useful to ask what role limited nuclear attacks play in the 

w“«Vr,ur.h concept. f... « tea*! toto, many Western 
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126 1 HE journal of strategic studies 

strategists have believed that credible deterrence depends in part on he 
availability of selective nuclear options. A US war plan containing on ly an aii- 
out blow against a full spectrum of enemy targets may have been tolerable in 
the 1950s when the USSR could not retaliate utterly against the l)S and when 
the willingness to devote sufficient resources to conventional defense was 
nowhere in sight. But by the later 1950s - with a survivable Soviet 
- - i cor it men u 1 1 on r ? t the 1 * rizc- 1 , with a series of limited military crises 
brewing, and with the discrediting of the dogma that non-nuclear defense 
could never be a feasible Western defense option - it began to seem to many 
that a new strategy was needed u 

New nuclear plans, some suggested, should be designed in part to support 
specific military objectives, as opposed to attempting to deter Communist 
aggression by threatening single-action massive attacks should certain Hi ip- 
wires' be sprung. Analysts pointed out that a massive deterrent strategy 
increasingly lacked credibility. The Kennedy Administration agreed with 
these advocates. Secretary McNamara noted: 3 

Even if very substantial exchanges of nuclear weapons were to occur, the 
damage suffered by the belligerents would vary over wide ranges, 
depending upon the targets that are hit. If both ■ 11 m m 

their attacks to important military targets, damage, while high, would 
nevertheless be significant i,y lower than if urban-industrial area-. wen. 
also attacked .... In light of these findings the United States has 
developed its plans in order to permit a variety of strategic choices. We 
have also instituted a number of programs which will enable the Alliance 
gage in a controlled and flexible nuclear response in the event i nat 

deterrence should fail* 

T . from M a ssive Retaliation to a strategy based on employment 

The transition from Ma _ fu , )0 | ltica | an£ j military controversies. 

flexibility spawned a numbe K ' w^aVnever been clear exactly how the 

But eventually, and despite 'he ac prac tical politico-military ends 

use of nuclear weapons could rC }- ht { ^ acceptable tei ms), the need for 

(particularly a speedy en to be widely accepted, if only as a knu 

strategic flexibility nonet e leiS he nollQn of ‘nuclear warfighting’ may 

of insurance policy. For as, ‘ . j ogic mu st triumph over visceral 

impressions. While .he • trolled way. .he 

that could include a | tetnpts A. h se wer e to come to the worst in a major 
head tends to prevail, since , Pres ident simply must have < 

conventional or ta ^l "^^o . he strategic forces . 4 In the early 1960s. 

r i* 1. g. m 

Progress in designing tiuly 1 mi e hl i e r reported that the slOP st ^ 
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BMD AND US LIMITED STRATEGIC EMPLOYMENT 

Eventually, policy initiatives and analytic work was to lead tonewSJOPsthat 
included highly refined counter-military options. In addition, si iall counter- 
military strike options were approved hr non-SIOP-committed US strategic 
forces 6 And SACEURs NATO nuclear plan began to Mature some small 
attack packages of its own, known as SEPs. 7 

At the same time, peitinent new military capabilities were also acquired, 
primarily as a result of US Ml RV programs. 1 ideed, simply the availability of 1 
more sophisticated forces to some extent motivated greater exploration of new I 
option possibilities, but other factors were at work as well. Anxiety over the I 
implications of emerging US-Soviet nuclear parity was a powe > i ul stimulant to | 
limited option planners.* Given both sides’ ability to escalate in lock-step I 
fashion, it would, many thought, be prudent to insert as many extra rungs as I 
possible into the hypothetical 'escalation ladder’ said to connect the onset of a I 
superpower conflict with a total catastrophe, Within this framewo'k, the I 
execution of tailored options would hopefully force the Soviets to reappraise 
their inimical goals by dramatizing the risks of continued conflict. 1 

At the same time, many analysts contended that smah attacks shou d I 
accomplish useful military tasks, thereby further disabusing our adversaries I 
of the notion that they could gain their campaign goals at an acceptable price. 1 
Deliberately constrained attacks would try to influence the progress of some 1 
aspects of an ongoing battle as well as signal the West's resolve to go as far as 1 
was necessary to terminate a war on acceptable terms I 

Thus has selective nuclear employment become a pivot of Western defense 
over the past decade and a hall. 9 Bu 1 not only has NATOs entire delense 
strategy - as it relates to forces and planning for conventional* limited nuclear* 
and general nuclear war come to revolve around the two, devices of 
appropriate military response and threats of further escalation. In addition, if 
there exists a ‘balance’ of limited nuclear attack capabilities, paniy or, ideally, 
a NA I’O advantage must exist or two reasons. I he first relates to the 
theoretical deterrent role small nuclear attacks are supposed to play in 
compensating for the Warsaw Pact’s conventional superiority Secondonthe 
assumption that the Soviets will start a war to achieve some set of tangible 
military ends, small yet effective theater-oriented 

way, a strategy 

the same time enhance deterrence and, ^ conven . 

insurance policy against extreme and unacceptable results, nameiy 

tional fiasco and global holocaust. 

■fh, B«»«n Pl.rn.int I» L.„. .nd Li» » 

As the US .„d ... NATO VI « 

different from those of the J960san ' ‘ w hat the [refined strategy ] 

ill !irr As Secretary Schles.nger noted m lW. ™ 1 down t o a /e» 

smalt size. As seer j. opUon ofhou tingJtnKes 

does is give the I rcsioc.u r- — 
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weapons'.* 1 It has also been said that some offensive packages consist of just 
‘three to five weapons’. 12 

As new plans became operational, the ICBM began to emerge as the 
primary system for limited strategic contingencies for several reasons. The 


_ — — - -*r B V V -V w w :a V ^ A 4 HP 

As new plans became operational, the 1CBM began to emerge as the 

imarv tvctpm fnr limited ctratfoir rrMitino^nri^c fftr Severs 

v . pvubusvi v ikj , aitu y itiu ui min u i civ| AN (11 meant that 

option objectives could be destroyed with relatively high confidence and 
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reduced collateral damage. Missile weapons could be on target promptly and 

so could exploit ephemeral tactical situations and/or instantly communicate 

the aims of a US strike to Soviet leadership. The 1CBM force could be closely 

controlled and retargeted as needed, thanks to such technical advances as the 

Command Data Buffer And the launch of a single MIN UI 1 MAN would not 

place other weapons at risk. Proposals were even advanced to set aside and 

modify some MIN ' JTEMEN as an ‘elite 1 Limited Nuclear Option force. 

Whatever the characteristics of the weapon involved in the preparation of 

limited nuclear options might be, different principles and rules than those that 

would ordinarily govern the creation of large strikes obviously must be used, 

A large attack seeks to inflict some overall statistical level of damage on the 

enemy in order to destroy some important aspect of his ability to sustain 

war effort Damage levels are commonly described in terms o' lie ' i action ot 

all targets (or fraction of the value represented by a collection of targe's) 

surviving or destroyed ” for a variety of reasons. First, in a massive nuclear 

strike so much damage would be done that it would not generally matter 

whether particular targets survived.'* Second, consistent statistical measures 

of ^success make it easier to coordinate thousands of weapons arriving on a 

hiehlv disciplined schedule. Third, this approach derives from traditional 

techniques for assessing the often poorly understood effects of large-scale 
techi iquesjor as * tw0 -sided general war, our commum- 

“nd o.h* cap**.,.? n»y 

“here we would not be able to put to much practical use a deluge of attack 

assessment and other data. . . ■ ftrv -jiffe ent The role that 

total .luck « have been 

orgy of nuclear violence. Enough eyes, ears, and other 
dissipated m an or© t ^ we would continue to have considerable 

unwinding of, and control 

w?. *r** ,n s0 ‘“ ,,ne 

WS? to demonstrate rest rai n t o r^hoM ‘ JJj^ sh a smal , attack in 
We clearly would not, un strategic design Instead, we would 

order to accomplish so ™ aC g k r to J erve always limited - but often conflicting 
deliberately constrain th . .. shou | d do something useful. 1 Since we 

I - ends. On the one han , de fea"t a Soviet invasion somewhere, strategic 

would be doing our best to, say, , tional forccs On the other hand. .1 
strikes might seek to * U PP®J. . 8ce „ as SU ch. Yet once a decision to m 

small attack has to be unamb g *. y ^ objectives is made, there are 

nuclear weapons in ^PP olt . ul ,k s„c Alt crall. .1 the destruction ol 

i,..o,,Hlable upward pussmes ■ 
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five enemy air bases or divisions would shore up an unraveling intattt 
position somewhat, a ha mmer-blow against Fifty could potentially decide the 
w ar. As their rhetoric would lead us to believe, moreover, if there h a chance 
that the Soviets would respond to a deliberately limited strike with a ‘no holds 
barred counter- blow, then cannot a strong case be made that NAT O should, 
at the very least, get in the first comprehensive attacK? 

Such tendencies obviously must be suppressed or opportunities to retard 
escalation may be lost. In fact, very firm ground rules for small attack 
planning must be laid out. Arriving at such rules is clearly as arbitrary a task as 
it is an essential one. For instance, those rules will have to reflect a ven table 
multitude of unpredictable scenario features. Suspended over many other 
uncertainties are the facts that we have always lacked a very clear 
understanding of the practical side of ‘nuclear warfighting 1 and that we may 
not have very much time to modify canned plans as the specifics of a limited 
use contingency became dear. And to make things even more confusing, our 
guidance must also anticipate possible Soviet responses to an attack. 16 

Here, then, is a grim picture indeed. No amount of preparation could ever 
change the fact that planning for selective nuclear employement is fraught 
with majo 1 uncertainties and grave risks. The uncertainties are so % ast that it is 
by no means apparent that the right constellation of factors would 
combine to favor resort to small attacks, Bu 1 h the worse comes to the worst 
and NATO’s default options were reduced to touching off a global nuclear 
melee or accepting conventional defeat, we have to act on the assumption that 
small strikes can be carried out effectively. As Secretary Schlesinger put it. 

Even if there is only a small probability that limited response options 
would deter attack or bring a nuclear war to a rapid conclusion withou 
large-scale damage to cities, it is a probability which, for the sake of our 

citizens, we should not foreclose, | j I » rL- 

1 ike il or not, we would, under those awful circumstances, have to adhere 
faithfully to strict ground rules for the design and execution ol .mall nuclear 

attacks. ■ * 

Hypothetical Ground Rules for Limited Option Planning 

uil.., ground rules might guide planning i or small attacks? Any numbercoine 

rely on defense suppression for their 8 “^“' altacksmU st have a high 

attack must be formally constrained, an ( ) _ Note tha , these rules 

probability of accomphshing the.r mten^ed p F ac , considerab i y . Thev 

may, depending on the specif. cs of ‘ s “ "TiMenT gu ide I , nes for planners, 
also are by no means always interna y . . , ■ * destroying key 

Currently, major attack options incu __ P . chances of other US 
Soviet strategic defenses to im P r0V f ‘ h . a P Ba ; nst key inteceptor bases, SAM 
forces Such an attack, presumably aimed aga ^ account for a non trivial 
sites, GCi centers , rada^s, and s.mi ar .a B ! .tumlaie here as a *niaH_ 

portion ol a massive 1 -is Must 
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options should not rely for their 

f" ^ "**“» «* u, depM, ,„ d 

corridors might reqmre suLtam.Il h! ' ‘TT" Up bomber Penetration 

attacks'mtunn^fnf com " land f rs mi « ht view piecemeal suppression 

pp of sequential small options as a series of ‘on the house' raids 

blow. i„c,e, s ,„g ,h. BkeblJi 
escalation or Soviet esort to a launch on warning policy. 

Given current Soviet anti-bomber defenses, we might surmise that ballistic 
missies remain the instrument of choice in limited attacks against targets 
much inside the periphery of the contiguous Soviet bloc., Accordingly, the 

presence oi a large Soviet ABM system would almost by definition change the 
way we approach small attack planning 

It is impossible to say belore the fac t just how big an attack must be to be no 
longer considered limited \ 1 the i hen-applicable context i by our adversaries 
In addition to the size of an attack which could be measured by a variety of 
means - numbers of delivery vehicles, weapons, megatons, etc, involved) a 
Soviet reaction would also take into account their perceptions of our attack’s 
purpose, the timing of the attack, any corresponding communications of 
nuclear intent (CNl), and other related factors. Naturally, the smaller the 
attack, the more important these various other factors will be: certainly, in 
very substantia] attacks, the size, or in other words, destructive potential of a 
US attack would be the primary determinant of any subsequent retaliatory 
decision. 

Even so, it is clear that some formal guidelines must be prepared for day-to- 
day use by operational planners, 1 he bases for these numbers are many -and 
of ten highly classified. Specification o\ maximum ‘small attack’ size must, for 
instance, draw on sensitive intelligence data on the ability of Soviet sensors to 
size and characterize an incoming raid. US option planning should also be 
mindful of Soviet damage assessment capabilities. 

Other sorts of constraints can be conceived, but for the sake of routine 
planning, all relevant indications would be lumped together to yield arbitrary 
numerical top-line restrictions. 19 For the purposes of this article, let us assume 
that 150 warheads (not by any means a tiny attack) is the largest strike we 
think can fall under the rubric of a limited option". (The reader can select 
another number, but none of the follow ing conclusions will vary substantially 

as a result of an analogous alternative ceiling). 

The w capons in a small nuclear option must also be laid down so as to avoid 
inflict mg excessive or inappropriate collateral da mage . Most important, we 
should try to avoid the indiscriminate destruction of population and 
leadership. Thus, some very important military targets would undoubtedly 
t eside w utnn 'target exclusion' areas. In other cases, me might send smaller 
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Finally, let me reiterate the assumption that most of our options will 
ordinarily be aimed at militarily significant targets. As suggested above the 
decision to launch a small nuclear option would probably be made in light of a 
deteriorating situation in NATO or some other vital theater. Under the 
circumstances, a nuclear blow should communicate to Soviet leadership lr 

intention to see fighting through to an acceptable conclusion, come what may. 

I he best way to do so would be to concentrate on target packages that if 

destroyed, could appreciably influence, ideally in short order, the Soviets’ 

estimates of the likelihood oi achieving their hostile aims. Hence, attack, 

against many remote targets may be ruled out, because of delay in the onset of 
effects. 

i v important ground rule to be applied in limited option planning is 
hdi an attack should have a very high probability of accomplishing its 
intended mission. This does not necessarily require us to build options with 
precisely stated aims (for example, 'move the FEBA back 50 kilometers’) 
Rather, we require that, whatever the purpose of the option, we should be very 
confident that it will produce predicted results - or put in more technical 
terms, we should realize very high Damage Expectancies on all the enemy 
targets we attack For the sake of planning, in short, we do not necessarily 
plan to accomplish certain tactical results with high probability: instead we 

use the Damage Expectancy notion as a surrogate yardstick for offensive 
performance. 

! here are excellent reasons for this particular ground rule Given the fact 
that neither side has much practical experience w ith the ‘full up’ employment 
oi modern strategic systems, both may understandably be inclined to derive 
important inferences from t rie other side's early use of its nuclear forces Here, 
we should avoid advertising our strategic arsenal in a bad Light If a US limited 
attack failed in a profound way, it might buoy up Soviet confidence and it 
would definitely undercut ours. 

w 

Moreover, a reasonably successful attack is vital if the Soviets are to 
recognize our aims: if e\ cry other w arhead arrives and the target set is a varied 
one, our strike may make no sense. Preserving high Damage Expectaacaesoa 
targets also may help to restrict collateral damage for 3f a weapon fails to 
destroy its target it may be beta it lillefi in re^g[^^ett^tl^le so® 
Fmallv, we should avoid Utmdtioi a limit ed atiarir arts we are arose sure 
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targets m or near cities os far removed from the front, extremely hard 
installations, highly proliferated and/or redundant assets, oi moving forces 
spread out over a large area probably will not normally qualify as strategic 
options. But crucial line of communication modes, pipelines, airfields, depots, 
and combat formations massing for breakthrough operations or concentrated 
as a result of interdiction or logistics failure would often be attractive and 


FIGURE 1 

EFFECT OF ARM ON POINT TARGET COVERAGE 


(K# 1»= QL PENSIVE PROBABILITY OF 
KILL DEFENSIVE PROBABILITY OF KILL) 
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FIGURE 2 

NUMBER Or WEAPONS REQUIRE D TO DESTROY A SINGLE TARGET WITH 

PROBABILITY = 0 90 

(GIVEN OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE PERFORMANCE) 
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uncertainty would probably inspire our planners to err on the side «t „ o>«. 
capabilities were presumed a priori to be good.?* * K b dc,cns ' vc 


hal Size Soviet ABM Deployment Will Affect US Small Attacks? 

By this brief discussion it is clear Ibarrinc extranrrfin a „, a.. - 

performance of both sides’ forces) that, fay just JjSlE T a T 
located ABM launchers could disqualify pj&ps a £1 

A P BM^ OhvvI 0 T Sens,t,ve l ? th,s assessment to the siting and range ff Soviet 
ABMs? Obviously, a scattering of interceptors would nofbother uf k 

if they were short-ranged ones. But as the number of interceptors and cTtheif 
range increases, how fast is our penetration problem compounded’’ 

Two of the most important-determinants of this problem from a US limited 

Xe n Th^ n USyR^l2 ) r ,Ve I . are H°r ICt dcfensive priorities and '^tercept^ 

installations might be ‘non-targets’at the time nuclear attack! would probably 
amve. Other targets would be within obvious exclusion zones. We can. of 
course, never know for sure what defensive priority the Soviets would assign 
to their various military assets or what scenarios they use for planning, but to 
get a ballpark estimate of defensive needs let us simply assume that the USSR 
is interested in defending an even thousand targets which are uniformly 
distributed over Eastern Europe and the USSR’s Western Military Districts' 

11 we take that total surface area to be a square, we can make a very crude 
estimate of the number of sites and weapons needed to defend, let us say, at 
least 90 per cent of those targets. Table 1 gives order of magnitude estimated 
requirements for launch sites, given various interceptor ranges 


TABLE I 

BACK-OF-TH E-ENVELOPE SOVIET MISSILE 
DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Approximate Interceptor 

Number of Discrete 

Hypothetical Number 

Range, kilometers 

Defensive Sites 

of ABMs per Site 

200 

50 

30-35 

100 

85 

1 0 J 2 

50 

275 

3-5 

20* 

1000 

1-2 


Note. * Limiting case all targets individually defended 


From the vantage point of a US small attack planner, it seems prudent to 
assess the strategic consequences if the USSR deploys missiles of relatively 
long range. In fact, a number of factors other than caution supports this 
assumption* In so doing, Soviet sensor, command, and related infrastructure 
requirements would be eased. With a longer-range ABM, a iayered deiense 
concept - a favored Soviet approach - is easier. Furthermore, fairly long- 
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tracking and battle management radars. 

Based on the bac < of the envelope da ta or^tr ««* t* l* f I j 

the order of 1000 Western area targets, the USSR 

mounting 150+ km interceptors. Not every target inTLmniM^ *®J**** 
attacked in each option, but Jet us assume that the Sovkumoam one 

, orm,dab!e smaH attack defense with only four or five niediian-fa8fleorl5^ 
long-range interceptors per site (600 to 900 missiles ^oSlTSL 
that does not defy imagination. Any number of analytic excursions 
this casual sketch are possible; my point here is only to suggest that, from A* 
perspeeme of a Western small attack planner/ botSSSi^SSS 

conditions might emerge when interceptor deployments number in the 
hundreds, not thousands. 

Another question of interest from an offensive planner's point of view » 
ho* much limited fighting might precede escalation to more im^se 
exchanges in which the strategic restraints called for by our limited 
employment doctrine would be invalidated. Now, some observers contend 
that the use of any number of nuclear weapons would inevitably precipitate 
olocaust, others allege that many hundreds or even thousands of weapons 

could be expended inalimited nuclear campaign. Although it i$ impossible to 

say for sure, it is not unreasonable to assume again that the cumulative 
weapons used by either side in the strictly limited phase of a nuclear conflict 
wo Jd probably run into the hundreds, as opposed to thousands. 7 he point 
made earlier about the size of a reasonably effective Soviet anti-option defeme 
would still seem to apply, even for a multi-volley limited nuclear campaign 

All things considered, it is not outrageous to suppose that the sensible siting 

of just a hundred or two long-range interceptors could seriously disrupt the 
United States freedom to shoot limited option into areas of special military 
interest (such as the Kola Peninsula or Baltic or Black Sea littorals) or t hat a 
one or two thousand interceptor deployment might neutralize US missile 
options aimed into an entire theater of operations. Barring a high-confidence 
intelligence bonanza, moreover, this would seem to be the case even if Sowei 
systems did not work very well. Regrettably , deploy ment% on this scale are not 
at all implausible - as the scope of the present Soviet strategic anti-aircraft 
defense effort dramatically attests .» Although anti-missile weapons art 
perhaps more expensive on a ‘flyaway’ basis than some other strategic 
defensive systems, the additional outlays needed to support a fielded ABM are 
not wildly out of line with demonstrated Soviet bjogetary and Uoctrim 
priorities. 
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attrition m a meaningful limited attack context. 

Now there is no doubt that over the long run, technical and conceptual 
advances could open up new possibilities for manned aircraft in the limited 
employment role. Technological advances and strategic imperatives - 
especially the need to strike imprecisely located targets - may in fact combine 
to revive a central role for manned strategic aircraft in limited strategic war 
But these developments are, at best, beyond the near-term planning horizon! 
By the same token, future ballistic missile technologies might make it possible 
to carry out limited attacks against some kinds of targets despite very capable 
defenses, (Improvements to missile front ends to enhance penetration 
prospects include RV hardening and maneuverability.) Yet again, the 
possibi ities here seem to be relatively limited especially ovei the short run. 

As a final alternative to current ICBMs in a limited role, strategic targeteers 
can take greater advantage oi the inherent flexibility oi submarine-launched 
missiles. For instance, some SLBM trajectories might fall outside oi Soviet 
anti-4 CBM system parameters, and flying missiles on depressed trajectories 
we might also degrade defensive per or ma nee. Some of these capabilities are, 
however, not now available. In any case, submarine-launched missiles are not 
a very attractive limited attack vehicle over the near term; among other things, 
it is inherently difficult to communicate with submerged SSBNs, we are 
understandably reluctant to expose a submarine by launching only a partial 
boatload of missiles, and we would probably prefer to reserve such securely 
based weapons for more grave general war contingencies. 

Implications for Current I S Policy 

1 he current Western strategy of Flexible Response represents a delicate 
balancing of the various interests and concerns held by the Allies on both sides 
of the Atlantic, 1 he W est’s ability to launch small nuclear attacks * including 
attacks by US central strategic systems against a full range of militarily 
relevant targets currently is a keystone of the Flexible Response concept. To 
erode that strategy by undermining even in part our limited strategic attack 
capability could lead to a number of potentially severe political and military 
problems For this reason, great caution is warranted as we consider certain 

strategic policy issues. . % 

Since ICBMs probably will remain the instrument ot choice for limited 

strategic attacks over the near term, it could very well be the case that even a 

fairly modest new Soviet ABM deployment could jeopardize our limited 

iployment capability. Unfortunately, constraints on the azimuth of the 

BM threat to the USSR, the extended flight times of US Und-hased missiles 

(compared with some INF and SLBMs). and other factors would combine to 
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gained by cither the offense or defense will be partial, ambiguous, ephemeral 

<he he. .ta. a vigorou, ABM rom p«,„„„ 
employment capability for years to come. 

Hence, we face a dilemma regarding the role and nature of our future 1C BM 
force. On the one hand, force structure planners have been frustrated in their 
repeated efforts to find - and perhaps more important, to self to Congress and 
the public - a permanent home for the MX missile. 24 On the other hand, an 
ABM competition that could lead to the Joss of one of the most attractive 
features of the f CBM would be virtually guaranteed if the VS were to abandon 
existing Treaty limitations by deploying a BMD ring around new or existing 
;f BMs. 25 To reconcile this dilemma, wc must make two estimatesabout the 
future strategic world and one determination about US strategic priorities , 
The first estimate is whether a folfow-on US fCBM basing system is bound 
to require active defense Our approach to this issue has to dale been strongly 
shaped by the unspoken but apparently generally accepted requirement that 
our initial basing solution for a fuffy deployed follow-on ICBM be viable over 
the life of the system On account of the difficulties involved in designing such 
a system, the basing question has come to turn instead on political points 
(currently, the need to deploy even a highly vulnerable svsteni in order to 
achieve a STAR I treaty ). But it has not yet been demonstrated that BMD 
should be a part o our basing system for any mix of new K 'BMs. It is 
especially unclear whether BMD efforts (beyond the low-level technical 
demonstrations needed to discourage any Soviet expectations of possibly 
achieving some kind of ‘break out' advantage) are needed in the near term. 

The second estimate is whether the US can, by a number of steps (including 
deferring some of its own choices), make it more likely that Soviet missile 
defense deployments will occur later rather rfEan earlier. Now it might be 
argued that the odds of influencing certain forms of Soviet behavior are 
negligible, certainly no one would argue that the USSR can be prevented from 
going ahead and deploy ingan A BM system of considerable sue if the Kremlin 
wants to. But given the present strategic balance, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that a Soviet decision to act earlier rather than later may very well be 
strongly influenced by actual or anticipated US defensive deployments. 14 By 
the same token, a number of US options exist to delay, if not prevent for all 
time, Soviet deployment of expanded missile defenses 1 he L S need not, in 
other words, prepare to tight tire with fire Rather, by concentrating on such 
programs as enhancing future ICBM penetration performance (tor example, 
through penakls. RV hardening, and maneuverable RV k the USSR may be 
deterred from making major defensive investments tat least in a first 

feneration large-scale ABM system X v 
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a relatively high priority strategic objective over the next few years 

,. N °‘ T l K W ° U d WC reap a number of political, budgetary, and other 
dividends if we are successful in deferring an ABM competition over the near 

term. We might also be able to postpone an ABM arms race to a time when 

new technologies, changed alliance relationships, and an evolved strategic 

context would combine to render the effects of widespread missile defer . 

deployments on our nuclear strategy iess significant or relevant than would be 
the case today. 

In sum, as we make critical strategic choices over the next cw months and 
years, it is vital to recall that US and Soviei strategic aims and contexts are by 
no means symmetric ones. Certain key asymmetries - relating to the 
conventional theater balance, our need to achieve a political consensus for 
important weapons and strategy choices, and the like - should, in my view, 
inform our ICBM modernization and strategic defense development decisions 
in the near term. Based on the discussion presented here, it would seem that 
the net effect of such considerations would be to support every effort possible 
to devise an MX basing concept that does not rely on active defense. 


NOTES 

The nd Corporation, Washington, DC. The views expressed in this article are the author s, and 
not necessarily those of Rand or any of its sponsors 

I. Typical questions for analysis include the costs to both sides of dclca ting the others defenses, 
synerjtpsms between new ABM deployments and ant i-airbrea thing strategic defenses, etc. 

2 In this article, I will concentrate solely on the role that US cent al strategic forces might play 
tn deterring a theater war and, if necessary, helping to see fighting through to an acceptable 
conclusion To be sure, shorter- ranged tactical nuclear force* (such as atomic artillery 
projectiles and nuclear weapons delivered by tactical aircraft) play an important role m 
NATO’s defense strategy However, since central forces - used in a limited attack role are 
essential 10 the sound coupling of forward theater defense to the American nuclear deterrent. 
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bourgeois self-delusion, the West undeniably runs the risk that us attempts at dae nnun a iw g 
nuclear use would precipitate disaster 
Annual DoD Report for FYI9T$~7T, op. ciL, p.11-7- 

i ) dense suppression attacks were said by Alton Quanbcck and Arch ^ ood in 19 6 to use 
between 200-400 warheads, and by Congressman les Aspinin 1 978 to use from 4OO-S00 See 
A Quanbeck and A Wood. Modernising the Strategic Bomber Force. Why and How. the 
Brookings Institution. Washington. DC 1976, p.67. and Congressman L Asp.n The 
Mineshaft Gap Resulted'. Mimeo. Office of Cong Aspm.p 10. December 1978 (reprinted in 

Congressional Record. 15 January 1 979). , , n<1mnrr h c 
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Stability and Reduction of Nuclear Forces 
The Intercontinental and Theater Levels 


Leon V. Sigal* 

Wesleyan University, USA 



! . Definitions 

So long as the pur >ose oi arms control is to 
reduce the likelihood of war, and especially 
nuclear war, the criterion for producing, de- 
ploying, and limiting nuclear forces will be 
military stability. Military stability takes three 
distinct but related forms: strategic stability, 
crisis stability, and arms race stability. 

When rival states are secure in the know- 
ledge that each has a second-stake capability - 
sufficient numbers of survivable nuclear 
weapons to threaten unacceptable damage to 
the other side even after suffering a nuclear 
attack - strategic stability , or mutual deterr- 
ence, exists. Under those conditions, the two 
sides will probably calculate that it does not 
pay to conduct premediated nuclear war against 
each other. 

Vet the threats posed by deterrents may not 
suffice to prevent nuclea war; indeed, under 
some circumstances they may provoke it. In 
August 1914, for instance, alliance obligations 
undertaken to deter war helped bring it about, 
and mobilization ordered as a precaution 
prompted preemption. In December 1941 the 
United States believed it was deterring war by 
building up a sizable fleet at Pearl Harbor; 
Japan, however, considered war with the Un- 
ited States inevitable and the American buildup 
spurred it to war sooner rather than later, wiien 
it might have been relatively worse ofi 
militarily In the nuclear era, as in a eonven- 


* L, V Sigal is Professor of Government, Depart- 
ment of Government, Wesleyan University, 
Middlewotn, Connecticut, U.S.A, 


tional balance of power, the possibility of 
preemptive oi preventive war coexists with that 
of premeditated war. 

Even if both superpowers have enough sur- 
vivable warheads for a second- strike capability 
and know they do, either may still worry that a 
sizable portion of its nuclear forces may be 
vulnerable to attack. In a crisis in which nuc- 
lear war seems imminent and unavoidable, the 
side wo] ied about its own vulnerability might 
see some advantage in preemptive attack. If 
either side sees itself in such a predicament, 
then both sides are less secure for fear of 
preemption. Moreover, once nuclear wat 
seems imminent and unavoidable - and only 
then - each side has some incentive to shoot 
first even if it cannot completely disarm the 
other side, in order to limit the damage it will 
sutler when the inevitable hapjtens. 

When neither side has reason to fear a 
preemptive strike in a crisis, crisis stability 
exists. Crisis stability reduces the chances of 
preemptive war. It also reduces the likelihood 
of accidental nuclea: war, for it is only under 
conditions of crisis instability that nuclear ac- 
cident is likely to trigger nuclear war because 
of vulnerability and the resulting incentive to 
shoot first. 

Each side may coutinc to test at id deploy 
new weapons under conditions of strategic or 
crisis stability Yet some weapons develop- 
ments may threaten to undermine strategic or 
crisis stability, If so, they may give rise to 
concern that deterrence is likely to fail in the 
future, or worse still, that nuclear war with the 
other side is inevitable. Arms rate stahtlits 
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